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PETRI  DISHES 

FROM 

STOCK 


THE  NEW  CHANCE’S 

“PETRIFLINT”  DISHES 

TO 

B.S.S.  Specification  611  (94  mm.  I.D.) 
@  17/6  per  dozen 


Can  we  help  with  any  other  difficulties  you  may  have  ! 

We  have  larger  stocks  of  essential  goods  than  we  held  before  the  war.  Normal 
sizes  and  types  of  Laboratory  apparatus  can  be  expected  quickly,  but  anything 
unusual  may  well  take  some  weeks  or  even  monOis. 


TOWNSON  &  MERCER  LIMITED 

390  SYDENHAM  ROAD,  CROYDON 


Tctaphone : 

THOrnton  Heath  3851  (5  lines) 


Talaframs : 
Townson,  Croydon 
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DURING 

ALERTS 


WHILE  THEY  WORtC 


y^ORKERS  are  cheered  and  stimulated,  and  the  pulse  of  their 
industry  is  quickened,  by  well-chosen  music  relayed  to  them. 
The  use  of  the  loud  speakers  for  raid  warnings  and  staff  location 
reassures  them  that,  since  executives  can  always  be  reached  without  delay  in 
any  emergency,  measures  for  the  safety  of  all  can  be  instantly  put  into  effect. 
Dictograph  Sound  Installations  humanise  the  works  in  which  they  are  installed. 

nemsAPe  soiind  instauam 

Installation  and  full  maintenance  on  rental  terms.  Equipment  available  NOW  for  firms 
substantially  engaged  on  Government  work. 
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A  NSWHVQieNIC  PAINT  that 


NO  PEmn  nEQumtP 
PROMPT  VEUVERi 

Every  owner  or  manager  of  a  factory  or  work¬ 
shop  should  know  about  “  SNOWCEM  ”, 
the  new  cement  paint.  It  represents  a  new  and 
inexpensive  way  to  seoure  more  and  better  work, 
and  effects  a  definite  saving  in  light  and  there¬ 
fore,  fuel. 

MORE  LIGHT  THROUGH  REFLECTION 

“  SNOWCEM  ”  when  applied  to  walls  and 
ceilings,  and  where  possible  to  floors^  increases 
actual  light  through  its  high  reflective  properties. 
Workers  can  see  better  at  their  machines  or 
benches  and  do  not  suffer  from  fatigue  caused 
by  imperfect  lighting.  Reflected  light  costs 
nothing,  and,  indeed,  less  current  can  be  used 
in  accordance  with  the  Government’s  appeal 
WITHOUT  SACRIFICING  LIGHT  VALUE. 


A  DURABLE,  WASHABLE  SURFACE 

“  SNOWCEM  ”,  supplied  in  White  and  Broken 
White  only,  is  applied  with  a  brush  in  the 
ordinary  way.  It  gives  a  hard,  dustless  surface 
of  great  diu^bility.  It  is  waterproof  and 
thoroughly  hygienic — it  does  not  flake  or  peel 
— it  can  be  washed  and  even  scrubbed  if  desired. 
“SNOWCEM”  is  recognised  as  being  able  to 
give  the  impervious  surface  required  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Factories  Aa  1937  Sec.  i(c)i,  there¬ 
fore  it  does  not  have  to  be  renewed  each  year. 

ECONOMY 

I  lb.  of  “  SNOWCEM  gives  two  coats  to  a  super¬ 
ficial  area  of  approximately  3/4  sq.  yards.  It  is  delivered 
in  airtight  metal  containers  at  the  following  prices: 
1 12  lbs.  56/-  ...  56  lbs.  32/6  ...  28  lbs.  21/- 
14  lbs.  14/-  ...  7  lbs.  7/- 


Prompt  delivery  is  assured.  You  are  invited  to  write  for 
leaflet  {enclosing  id.  stamp) 

SNOWCEM 

THF  NEW  CEMENT  PAINT  FOR  BRICK  OR  CONCRETE 


THE  CEMENT  MARKETING  CO.  LTD.,  THE  CLUB  HOUSE.  COOMBE  HILL.  KINGSTON-ON-THAMES 
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®Werlii«  A** 

Hand  soldering  is  wasteful  both  in  time  and  material ;  this 
compact  machine  takes  out  the  guesswork  and  regularises 
the  output  up  to  175  cans  per  hour  with  unskilled  labour. 
If  this  is  your  need,  write  to  us  for  leaflet  and  quotation. 
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tOMI'LEMTIES 


Thu  picture  can  he  »een 
in  hundreds  cf  tear  fac¬ 
tories.  It  is  the  Bartlett 
”  type  Rubber  Tyred 
Trolley  teith  a  6  gal. 
Serrot  insulated  tea  con¬ 
tainer  lined  teith  stainless 
steel.  In  this  instance  it 
carries  milked  cups  in 
trays,  and  cakes,  pastries, 
rolls  and  butter.  Service 
only  a  matter  of  minutes. 


CAIVTEEX  PLANNING 


from  drawing  board  to  the  actual  served  meal 

The  silent  trolley — ^the  right  tea  with  the  right  Bartletts,  alter  a  hundred  years  of  design  and 

flavour,  served  at  the  right  time  at  the  right  manufacturing  experience,  able  to  help  you 

temperature — these  result  from  correct  canteen  notv  to  plan  economically  and  satisfactorily, 
planning  which,  in  turn  arises  out  of  the  proper  Our  Brochure  of  the  entire  range  of  kitchen 

solution  of  canteen  complexities.  And  going  to  equipment  is  available  upon  request.  Our 

the  root  of  all  these  problems,  you  will  find  service  is  at  your  disposal. 


fe^KITCHENpQUIPME  N% 

■■■ 


LONDON;  N.WjmLEi»HdNE:;PJUWNI^dli. 


tnnoune9ment  by  G.  F,  E.  Bartlett  &  Son  (M^al  Workere),  lAd. 
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BROADBENT  CENTRIFUGALS 


STANDARD  DESIGNS  IN  A 
VARIETY  OF  SIZES  FOR 
STEAM.  BELT.  MOTOR  OR 
DIRECT  ELECTRIC  DRIVE. 

FIXED  OR  LIFT-OUT 

BASKETS,  WITH  STAINLESS 
STEEL  OR  MONEL  FITMENTS 
THROUGHOUT. 

ALSO 

special  DESIGNS  FOR 
SECRET  PROCESSES. 


ARE  USED  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE 
OF  MOST  OF  THE 

WORLD-FAMOUS  FOOD  PRODUCTS 

MAXIMUM  FILTRATION.  CLEANLINESS 


MECHANICAL  RELIABILITY  GUARANTEED 

Particulars  and  Technical  Information  on  request 

CUSTOMERS’  PRODUCTS  TESTED  FREE  OF  CHARGE 


FOR 

DRYING.  filtering.  DE- 
LIQUORING  OR  PRECIPITA¬ 
TING  ALL  KlPDS  OF  FOOD 
PRODUCTS  DURING  PRO¬ 
CESSING  STAGES. 

USED  FOR 

filtering  frozen  eggs 
coffee  essence  grounds 

BREAD  FOR  SAUSAGES 
POTATO  CRISPS  &  PULPS 
MEAT  EXTRA  TS 
INFANT  FOODS 
RECLAIMING  SOLIDS 

FROM  liquor 
RECLAIMING  OIL  FROM 

OFFALS 

RECOVERING  CRYSTALS 
Etc.,  Etc. 

Almost  Unlimitod  Uses 


THOMAS  BROADBENT  &  SONS  LTD.,  HUDDERSFIELD 


TBLE^HONE  : 

ISBI(4  lines)  HUDDERSFIELD 


LONDON  •  LEICESTER  •  MANCHEST  R  •  NEWCASTLE  ’  CLASCOW 


TELECRAMS  ; 
BROADBENT,  HUDDERSFIELD 


un  OF  DISC  GREATER  THAN 
CONVENTIONAL  OESIGN-FINER 
REGULATION  AND  LONGER  UFE 


CRANE  PLUG  TYPE  DISC 


CRANE 

VALVE  FITTINGS  &  HEATING  EQUIPMENT 


CRANE  LTD 


LEMAN  STREET.  LONDON,  E.l 

GLASGOW,  BIRMINGHAM,  BRISTOL,  MANCHESTER. 


INITIAL  f>RESSURE 


i  INITIAL  F>RESSURE 
GRADUAL  F>RESSURE  DROP 
LESS  WIRE  DRAWING 


This  valve  can  be  “  throttled  ”  under  high 
pressure.  It  stands  up  to  the  most  rigorous 
conditions  of  pressure  and  temperature  because 
the  lessons  of  long  and  valuable  experience  are 
embodied  in  its  design  and  the  choice  of  metals 
for  its  component  part-.  It  can  be  repacked 
when  fully  open. 


ORDINARY  TYPE  DISC 


LIFT  Of  DISC  i  LESS 
THAN  PLUG  TYPE 


I  INITIAL  PRESSURE 
/sudden  pressure  DROP- 
SEVERE  WIRE  DRAWING 


THE 

CRANE  D46 


PLUG  TYPE  DISC 


VALVE 


INITIAL'  PRESSURE 
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CONSIDER  THESE  OVERWHELMING 
ADVANTAGES  TO  FOOD  PRESERVERS 


•  Oranges,  Lemons,  Tangerines,  Grape  Fruits,  ete., 
from  sg'  to  Si'  diameter  ent  automatically  Into 
quarters,  IRUESPECTIVE  of  SHAPE.  NO  GRADING 
REQUIRED. 


•  The  fruit  Is  automatically  pulped,  and  the  peel  Is 
separated  to  any  required  thickness  from  /}'  to  i', 
ready  for  shredding. 


•  Thickness  of  peel  Instantly  adlustablc,  mierometer 
aeeuraey  being  guaranteed ;  an  absolutely  clean 
peel,  or  one  with  a  small  proportion  of  pulp  Is 
obtainable  at  will. 


•  Peel,  fruit  pulp  and  |ulcc  are  dellTcred  separately 
at  IS  lbs.  per  minute.  The  labour  costs  for  this 
output  SHOW  A  REDUCTION  OP  jOVER  qo%  oTcr 
handwork.  This  alone  would  enable  the  cost  of 
the  machine  to  be  recovered  In  a  few  weeks. 


•  All  parts  arc  of  non*eorroslve  properties,  a  special 
add'rcslstlng  alloy  being  Introduced  for  this 
purpose.  Arranged  for  direct  coupled  electric 
motor  or  belt  drive  with  fast  and  loose  pulleys. 


Automatic 

Quartering,  Peeling 
Separating  &  Pulping  d. 


Machine 

ROBERT  KELLIE  &  SON,  LTD 

.2819  Dundee  (s  lines)  DUNDEE  "  Kellie,  Dundee 
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TO-DAY  AND  {^ittOttOW/ 


To  give  you  finer  printing— in  quality, 
in  sales  appeal,  in  economy — through  imex- 
ampled  facilities,  efficiently  planned  production, 
quantity  buying,  tremendous  volume.  There 
in  a  single  sentence  you  have  the  underlying 
pu^ose  of  “B  &  B  Ltd.”  the  amalgcunation  ffiat 
unites  three  specialized  plants  equipped  with  the 
finest  machinery,  back^  by  superb  craftsman¬ 
ship  and  half  a  century  of  priceless  experience 
— to  give  you  the  widest  field  of  service  in 
lithography,  letterpress  and  folding  box 
production. 

To-day— in  critical  wartime  conditione-to  help 

?ou  meet  restrictions  patriotically  yet  effectively. 

o  give  you  labels,  folding  boxes  and  printing 
sparkling  with  eye  appeal  that  will  CARRY 
YOUR  PRESTIGE  TimOUGH  THE  WAR— by 
clever  planning  and  careful  use  of  TOrmitted 
materials.  Stm  in,  FULL  COLOUR  where 
possible  or  in  quality  black-and-white. 


To-morrow  ? — Ah — tomorrow  I  To  give  you 
the  magic  of  FULL  COLOUR  in  everything — 
for  realism,  for  authenticity,  for  high  sales  appeal. 
To  give  you  the  tonal  values  of  six,  seven, 
eight,  ten  colours  in  lithography  or  letterpress 
— at  the  cost  of  perhaps  two  !  'me  economy  of 
labels,  folding  boxes,  leaflets  in  FULL  COLOUR, 
produced  at  one  printing  —  fresh,  crisp,  perfect — 
flowingto  your  macdiines  at  the  rate  you  need 
them,  me  beauty  of  catalogues,  posters,  dirolays 
unmatched  in  quality  and  finish.  The  truth^lness 
of  natural  colour  photography,  perfectly  re¬ 
produced.  The  protection  of  scientific  research 
-pre  -conditioned  papers,  micrometric  register, 
non-toxic,  flash -cbying  inks,  non -chafing 
varnishes  and  laquers  .  .  . 

...  A  dream  much  of  which  has  already  come 
true — as  you  will  qmckly  prove  if  you  will 
turn  all  your  printing  enquiries  over  to 
“  B  &  B  Ltd."  from  now  on. 


KING  EDWARD  STREET,  LIVERPOOL  3 
COURTHEY,  LIVERPOOL  14.  AINTREE,  LIVERPOOL  9 


Your  Turn  JNow  !  uur  Adcisory  Urpartmeiit 


BRITISH  DUPLEX  SEALS  LTD 

63-65  PICCADILLY,  LONDON,  W.  I  Telephone:  REGent  4462-3 


DUPLEX  SEALS 
UNISHELL  CAPS 
DOUBLESHELL  CAPS 

AND  ALSO 

SCREWCAPS 

[for  war  emergency] 


ASK  FOR  SAMPLES 


REPRESENTATIVES 

For  Scotland:  For  South  Africa:  For  India: 

G.  Morris,  412  Clarkson  Road,  Glasgow  Holdmann  &  Vidal,  160  Market  Street,  G.  Tandonson  &  Company,  32  DingasingK 

Johannesburg  Buildings,  The  Mall,  Lahore,  India. 


A  well-known  Confectioner  writes  : 

**  It  is  quite  the  best  product  I  have 
ever  useJ.** 


si*- 


Imparts  that  true 
Butter  Flavour 
Aroma  to  all  confec¬ 
tionery. 


A  postcard  brings  you  literature  and  a  working  sample  by  return 
(Please  state  exactly  the  purpose  for  which  you  wish  to  use  TWINLINK) 

PARSO.^S  LTD. 


ESSEyCk  \tA  yiJFA  CTVREKS 


IST.MARV’S  DIS  riLLEKY,COLLVHtJRST,  MAACDESTER.fl 


Talaphon*  i  COLlyhurtt  2404  4  20M 


Available  through  all  Wholesalers 


Talcgrmim  t  OiMil,  Manchaitar 
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REDERICK  PARKER.  i!tD..  Catherine  Street  (Extension  18),  LEICESTER 

Telephone  :  Leicester  61273  (4  lines) 

idon  O'fice  3  18  Talbot  House,  Arundel  Street,  W.C2  •  Telephone  4239  and  2739,  Temple  Bar,  London 


I  A  British  Empire  Product  I 

for  the  Food  Industry  I 

HYDRAGUM 

(SCHISAGUM) 

A  most  valuable  thickener  of 

VEGETABLE  ORIGIN 

for  the  production  of 

EDIBLE  MATERIALS 

jfc  More  economical,  and  giving  better 
mucilages  than  any  other  known  Gum 
at  the  same  strength. 

♦♦  Gives  homogeneous,  odourless  and 
tasteless  gels. 

The  colloidal  nature  of  the  gels  has 
a  stabilising  action  on  emulsions, 
suspensions,  and  on'mixtures  that 
have  a  tendency  to  separate. 

Its  colour,  freedom  from  impuri¬ 
ties  and  insoluble  substances, 
permit  of  its  use  in  high-grade 
food  production. 

Recommertded  as  the  best  stabiliser  of: 

Sauces,  ketchups,  salad  creams,  mayonnaise* 
pickles,  etc.,  and  for  use  in — 

Milk  and  cheese  industry;  Manufacture  of 
cakes,  biscuits,  and  for  improving  flours; 
Baking  powders;  Ice-creams;  Confectionery. 

Analysis,  particulars,  sample  and 
prices  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Amongst  our  many  other  Products  and  specialities  for  the 
Food  Industry  we  offer: 

ACID,  Tartaric  B.P.;  BLOOD  ALBUMEN;  DYE* 
STUFFS;  GELATINE,  powdered,  edible;  GUMS; 
HYDROGEN  PEROXIDE  100  Vols.;  ISOPROPYL 
ALCOHOL;  SODA  BICARBONATE  B.P.; 
SODA  HYDROSULPHITE  Cone.  Powder  (Manu¬ 
factured  by  The  Manchester  Oxide  Co.  Ltd.);  SOL¬ 
VENTS;  ULTRAMARINE  BLUES. 

BROWN  &  FORTH  Ltd. 

FOUNDED  ItfO 

LONDON  (Reg. Office):  Clifton Hse.,83-1 17. Euston  Rd., N.W.I 
Telephone:  EUSton  SIOI-2-3-4 

MANCHESTER  (Office  &  Works) :  / 18,  Charlton  Road 
Telephone:  MOSt-side,l347-$ 


PTREX 


Regd  Trade  Mark,  ^  Brandj 

SCIENTIFIC  GLASSWARE 
possesses  high 
chemical  stability  ! 


In  all  laboratory  work  involving  many  severe  and 
stringent  tests,  it  is  essential  that  the  Glassware 
in  use  should  fulfill  the  distinctive  demands  of 
the  experienced  chemist  and  scientist. 

PYREX  Brand  Scientific  Glassware  has  irrefutable 
claims  that  place  it  in  the  front  rank  of  all  such 
glassware  .  .  .  resistance  to  thermal  shock; 
resistance  to  attacks  from  acids;  and  strength  to 
withstand  continuous  everyday  handling. 


Its  low  co-efficient  of  expansion  (  0000032) 
permits  the  structure  of  PYREX  Brand  Scientitic 
Glassware  to  be  much  more  robust  than  ordinary 
glass  .  .  .  thus  effectively  reducing  the  risk  of 
breakage,  and  keeping  replacement  costs  down 
to  a  percentage  far  less  than  that  of  the  more 
fragile  glass. 


PYRBX  Brand  Scientific 
OlasfU'are  is  supplied  only 
through  Laboratory  Furnish¬ 
ers.  but  illustrated  catalogue 
and  two,  free  copies  of  our 
Chemist's  Notebook  will  be 
sent  direct  on  application 
to  us. 

Atk  for  PYREX  Brand 
and  sac  that  you  gat  it! 

JAMES  A.  JOBLING  &  CO.  LTD. 
SUNDERLAND. 
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A,  JOHNSON  &  CO.  (LONDON)  LTD. 

AFRICA  HOUSE.  KINGSWAY.  LONDON.  W.C.2  Work.:  DUKE'S  RD..  ACTON. 


I  Cofl..  P.reolMort:  part  of  an  ordar  for  a  wall-known  firnt 
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STAINLESS  STEEL 


3,000  gallon  Storag.  Tank  n.aring  compl.ilon 


XV 


FOOD  MANUFACTURING  EQUIPMENT 


The  various  types  of  Food  Plant  Equipment  illustrated 
are  but  a  few  of  the  things  we  are  making  to  help,  not 
only  Food  Manufacturers,  but  also  the  National  effort. 

If  you  are  engaged  on  essential  work  our  Technical 
Service  is  at  your  disposal  at  all  times.  ^ 


On.  of  a  numbar  of 
Dump  Trucka 
racantly  dallvarad 


V. 


f- 


Solve  your  internal  conveying  problems 

with  SPECIALISED  METAL  VEHICLES 


SPECIALISED 

for  your  requirements 
METAL  ....  for  durability 

VEHICLES  . .  ./or  mobility 


AIR  DUCTS 

LTD. 

GREAT  WEST  ROAD,  BRENTFORD 

Telephone:  Ealing  1431  .Telegraphic  Address:  Airdux,  Brentford 


TecalemiT  mechanical  lubrication 


Tecalemit  aulomalic  mechanical  lubricating  equipment  of 
varying  types  according  to  requirements  is  eminently  suited 
to  all  classes  of  heavy  machinery  such  as  Sugar  Mills, 
v/here  a  large  number  of  moving  parts  need 
constant  lubrication. 


An  itlustration  of  on*  of 
fh*  thr**  Tecalemit 
"Brentford"  Lubricators, 
Model  BCR. 66,  with 
"flow  indicators"  fitted 
by  Messrs.  Blairs  Ltd., 
Glasgow,  to  their  Sugar 
Milling  Plants  shown 
herewith. 


tecalemit  LIMITED,  GREAT  WEST  ROAD,  BRENTFORD,  MIDDX.  Phone:  EALing  6661  (16  lines) 
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J'’®  Chieftain 

Notice  Board 


OF  SPECIAL 
INTEREST 
TO  FOOD 
MANUFACTURERS 


CHIEFTAIN 

SPECIALITIES 

and  BAKERS'  SUNDRIES 
are  regularly  serviced 
from  London,  Ipswich, 
and  Depots  covering 
the  country. 


Solving 

The 

Cake 

Problem 


Those  in  charge  of  Cake  Bakeries  are 
invited  to  apply  for  trial  supplies  and 
working  data  from  address  below. 

CHIEFTAIN 

EGG  SUBSTITUTE 

POWDER  (contains  no  eggs) 

Ask  for  full  details 


CHIEFTAIN 

YEASTS 

for  all  purposes,  including 

DRIED  YEAST 

specially  prepared 
and  packed  for  use 


in  emergency. 


Chieftain 

CONCENTRATED 

FLAVOURS 


All  Enquiries  to: 

BRITISH  FERMENTATION  PRODUCTS  LTD.. 
Chieftain  Works,  London,  S.W.15 
{Ipswich  or  numerous  Depots) 
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FOOD  PLANT  &  PROCESSES 

Designed  and  Manufactured  by  Specialists 

-=====  EVAPORATORS  ■  .■ 

FOR  CONCENTRATING  MILK,  GELATINE,  PECTIN.  SYRUPS.  FRUIT  JUICES  AND  HEAT-SENSITIVE  LIQUIDS 

SPRAY  DRIERS 

FOR  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  POWDERED  MILK.  GLUCOSE,  SOUP  AND  ALL  LIQUID  FOOD  PRODUCTS 

FILM  DRIERS 

TOUUM  or  non-vacuum  TYPES  FOR  SOLUTIONS  OR  SOLIDS  IN  SUSPENSION 

PORTABLE  STIRRERS 

FOR  MIXING  AND  DISSOLVING  JUICES,  SYRUPS.  AND  OTHER  FOOD  PREPARATIONS 

CONTINUOUS  FRYING  PLANT 

FOR  FISH,  FISH  CAKES  AND  OTHER  FRIED  FOODS 

ALSO 

KESTNER  PATENT  PROCESS  FOR  CONCENTRATING  FRUIT  JUICES  WITH  FULL  RETENTION  OF 

FLAVOUR 

KESTNER  PATENT  PROCESSES  FOR  PRODUCTION  OF  DRIED  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  POWDERS 

•  [OF  EXCEPTIONAL  QUALITY 

KESTNER  EVAPORATOR  &  ENGINEERING  CO.,  LTD.  (Chemical  Engineers), 

5  Grosvenor  Gardens,  London,  S.W.  I 


A  blue-print 


for  Purity 


To  conform  to  the  high  standard  of  purity  required  by 
the  Ministry  of  Food,  all  types  of  liquids  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  food  products  should  first  be  passed 
through  the  Metafilter. 

The  Metafilter  eliminates  even  the  most  noxious  and 
tenacious  pathogenic  organisms;  and  produces  brilliant 
filtrates  from  liquids  containing  suspended  colloidal  or 
bacterial  matter. 

Standard  equipment  with  capacities  of  I  gallon  to  10,000 
gallons  per  hour.. 


FOR  ALL  FILTRATION  PROBLEMS 


I 


THE  METAFILTRATION  COMPANY  LTD 
BELGRAVE  ROAD,  HOUNSLOW,  MIDDX 


Talaphonc;  HOUntlow  1 121-2-3. 
Ttlacratnc  Mauflittr,  Hounslow. 
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Hundreds  of  thousands  are  toiling  with  hand  and  brain  to  fit  our  transport 
system  for  its  great  war  tasks.  Millions  of  pounds  have  been  spent,  great  schemes 
of  improvement  carried  through  to  make  it  more  efficient. 

But  the  ‘system’  is  useless  and  the  plans  will  fail  if  wagons  and  lorries,  ships  and 
canal  boats,  stand  idle  in  loading  bays  and  sidings,  docks  and  wharves,  when  they 
could  and  should  be  away  on  new  journeys. 

That  is  something  you  control.  Watch  your  loading  and  unloading.  Cut  ten 
miniates  out  of  each  hour  of  standstill  time.  That’s  what  the  nation  asks  of 
you — what  it  needs  from  you. 


You  know  your  ovni  probhms  best.  Tackle  them  in  your  own  way  - , 

But  tackle  them  now.  Plan,  encourage  ideas,  improvise  if  needs  he. 
Here's  a  starting-off  agenda  : 

WE  MUST  GET  AN 

I.  CHECK  OfHCE  A/UMNGEMENTS  2.  LABOUtt-SAVING  EQUIPMENT 

J.  8WCK  0UT  WORKING  4.  OPINIONS  Of  "MEN  WHO  CO  THE  WORK" 

Quicker 

'TP  URNROUND 

EVENO 

Mimttry  ef  W»  Trmtport 

6 
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AMERICA  FOB 
SKYSCRAPERS 


liAMRERTiS 


The  lofty  buildings  that  oi\ 
L'raiiflt'iir  to  Now  fork's  skviir 


For  60  Years  Pioneer  Caramel  Specialists 


graiidour  to  Now  York's  skylin 
aro  symbolic,  to  many  «»f  the  bravo  iN<v 
Vi  orld.  Similarly,  tho  name  l.aniix-ri  ^ 
alw^ays  calls  to  mind  the  achicvcnK'ni  | 
«»f  over  60  years  in  the  manufacture  n' 
highest  quality  Caramel. 


&  CO.  LIMITED 

UXBRIDGE,  MIDDLESEX 


FOR  ALL  types 
OF  FOOD  PACKING 
BY  HAND  OR 
MACHINE. 

SAMPLES  OR  ADVICE 
WILLINGLY  SENT 
ON  APPLICATION. 


ADHESIVES  FOR 
THE  CANNING 
INDUSTRY  A 
SPECIALITY 


GLOY  &  EMPIRE  ADHESIVES  [J- 


ACME  WORKS  •  CLAPTON  •  LONDON,  E.  5 


TELEPHONE:  AMHtnt  4746  {4  lines) 


AUSTRALIA:  J.  DAVIES  &  SONS.  20  SOUTH  AUDLEY  STREET.  ABBOTSFORD,  N.  9,  VICTORIA 
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Poirer  to  Spare 

Crompton  Minor  Motors  are 
always  capable  of  that  little 
more  when  it  is  needed.  It  is 
because  they  are  given  that 
little  more**  in  mariufacture . 


LIAM  EVANS  &  CO 

IEREPORO  «  DEVON)  LTD 

20  WIDEMARSH 

*^EREFORn 


^  J  A  je  liei*euHili  sen^ 

^  ^  (^reelin^s 

an^  l^esi  ^^)(9i*s/r( 


for  the  New  Year  to  all  users  of 
“ELPEX,”  thanking  them  for  their 
continued  support,  and  look  forward 
to  more  normal  times  when  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  manufacture  and  supply  will 
have  lessened,  enabling  us  to  supply 
the  “ELPEX  ”  which  all  users  so  value 
in  the  quantities  they  wish,  and  with 
our  normal  promptness. 


Established 


ELECTRICAL 

EQUIPMENT 


FOR  FOOD  fagtorif:s 


Everything 
Electrical 
FOR  POWER 
LIGHTING 
HEATING  AND 
VENTILATION 


Two  frindtri  and  a  s 
blandtr  drivan  by  Gi- 
motora — 15  h.p.,  4 

and  4}  h.p.  respectiv* 


with  complete  assur-} 
ance  of  efficient  and 
economical  operation. 


Two  blondart  l-ton  and  If  tom 
capacity,  drivon  by  S  h.p.  (450  r.p.m.) 
and  4  h.p.  (970  r.p.m.)  alip  •  rinj' 
motors  retpcctivaly.  ' 


Two  views  in  a  well-known  food  factor))  where  a  large  quantity  of  G.E.C.  equipment  is  employe^ 


Advt.  of  Th*  Gonaral  Eloctric  Co.  Ltd.,  Magnot  Houso,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C.2. 
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You  pay  on  the  Nail! 


1.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  nails  are 
used  to  strengthen  and  hold  together  packing 
cases  :  in  what  way  is  Seal-Less  Strapping 
more  effective  f 

Elementary,  my  dear  reader,  elementary.  Nails 
are  only  effective  at  the  point  at  which  they  are 
inserted.  Seal-less  Strapping — those  bands  of 
high  tensile  steel— give  an  overall  grip  right 
around  the  case. 

2.  You  say  that  **  nails  destroy  cases  —  and 
Seal-Less  Strapping  preserves  them.'*  How 
so  ? 

Yes,  nails  destroy  cases  in  two  main  ways.  For 
instance ;  sometimes  as  many  as  fifty  nails  are 
driven  into  a  lid  to  hold  it  down.  This  means 
the  receiver  has  to  draw  most  of  them  and  hack 
and  prize  the  case  open  before  impacking. 
Then,  before  the  case  is  returned  to  the  sender 
these  nails  are  banged  home  again.  When,  in 
turn,  the  sender  gets  the  case  back  his  packer 
has  once  again  to  draw  them  and  bang  home 
fifty  more  when  refilling.  It’s  perfealy  natural 
that  bits  of  timber  begin  to  fly  off  the  case  even 


the  cases  get  wet  the  nails  rust,  and  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time  this  rots  away  the  timber. 
We  know  that  packing  cases  aren’t  meant  to  be 
looked  upon  as  pieces  of  Chippendale  furniture 
but  the  chief  evil  of  this  rusting  is  of  course 
that  the  timber  fails  to  grip  the  nails  and  so 
makes  them  useless. 

3.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  time  taken 

to  close  a  case  with  nails  and  with  the 

Seal-Less  Strapping  system  f* 

We’re  modest  people  but  at  a  rough  estimate 
we  would  say  that  the  most  exp)erienced 
‘nailer’  would  take,  according  to  the  type  of 
case,  anything  from  four  to  ten  times  as  long  as 
the  newest  Seal-Less  operator.  That’s  another 
point  about  Seal-Less  —  boys  and  girls  can 
become  efficient  operators  in  20  -  30  minutes. 

You  say  you’d  like  to  know  more  about 
Seal-Less?  Well,  we’d  be  delighted  to  supply 
you  with  further  information  but  before  doing 
so  we  must  mention  that  we  are  unable  to  add 
to  the  list  of  Seal-Less  usfcrs  unless  the  new¬ 
comers  are  engaged  upon  important  Govern¬ 
ment  work.  Sorry,  but  in  these  days  of 
limitation  we  think  it  only  right  to  serve  the 
national  effort  first.  In  the  meantime,  we  suggest 
you  make  a  note  of  Seal-Less  Strapping.  If  you 
have  a  post-war  file  —  that’s  the  place  for  it ! 


SEU-USS  STRAPPING  LTD.,  If,  SOUTHWARK  STREET,  LONDON,  S.E.l.  Tel.  HOP  1661-2 
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EQUIPMENT 


WAR-TIME  PRODUCTION  DEMANDS  STERNOCLEANS 


TOUR  RETORT  TO 
DERMATITIS 


Sternocleanse  is  packed  in 
cases  containing  36  tubes, 
12  X  2-lb.  tins,  6  X  7-lb.  tins. 
Also  in  28-lb.  and  I  -cwt.  kegs. 


Ut*  Sttmocltan^  No.  I  for  protection 
agaimt  paint,  greate,  oil.  tar,  filingt,  etc. 

Ute  Sternocleanse  No  2  for  protection 
against  soluble  oils,  spirits,  chemical  and 
woter-MTOt  solutions,  etc. 

All  •nquirioo  should  bo  addrossod  to; 
INDUSTRIAL  SPECIALITIES  DEPT.SS. 


M  Industrial  dermatitis  costs  industry 

thousands  of  pounds  a  year  in  loss  of  ^ 
time  and  production. 

Boils,  sores  or  the  discomfort  produced  by  cracked  *nd 
septic  skin  reduce  a  worker’s  output  even  when  they  do 
not  actually  keep  him  away  from  work.  Keep  your 
workpeople  free  from  these  painful,  labour  wasting  skin 
troubles  by  providing 


SKIN  SCREEN  AGAINST  DERMATITIS 

which  seals  the  pores  against  irritants  and  enables  them 
to  be  washed  off  with  ordinary  soap  and  water.  Awardetl 
the  Certificate  of-the  Institute  of  Hygiene. 


STERNOL  ltd.,  FINSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C.2 


T«»npor»ry  T*l«phon«:  Kelvin  3871-2-3-4-5.  BRADFORD  AND  GLASGOW.  Teleframt:  "Sternollne,  Phene,  London-' 
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AVAILABLE  FOR 
QUICK  DELIVERY 


For  particulars  of  installation  write  or  phone 


THE  MAGIVETA  TIME  COMPANY  L™ 

GOBLIN  WORKS,  ERMYN  WAY,  LEATHERHEAD,  SURREY  asHno 

LONDON  OFFICE:  53/54,  HAYMARKET,  5.W.I.  TUieMONi,  aiiiy  »**  7. 
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Dependable 

Refrigeration 


for  all  Industrial 
purposes  .... 

INSTALLED  BY  MANY  OF  THE  LARGEST  USERS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 


U.D.  ENGINEERING  Co. Ltd. 

ABBEY  WORKS.  PARK  ROYAL,  LONDON.  N.  W  lO 

Telephone  Wtf/esden  SS8I  Telegrams  UDEK  Phon*  London 


Sole  Distributing  Agents  for  Scotland ; 


DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO.  LTD..  GRASSMARKET.  EDINBURGH. 
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REFLECTIONS  OF  A  WISE  BIRD: 

“I  REFUSE  TO  LET  WAR  SHORTAGES  GET 
ME  DOWN— THERE’S  ALWAYS  LAUTIER  FILS 
READY  TO  HELP  ME.” 


PLUM  PUDDING  FLAVOUR 
LEMON  BAKERY  No.  I 
VANILLA  44 
ALMOND  C.B. 

FRUIT  CAKE  FLAVOUR  No.  4 

AND  MANY  OTHER  POPULAR  LINES  INCLUDING 

MADEIRA,  ORANGE,  BUTTER,  ETC. 
in  POWDER  or  LIQUID  FORM 

SAMPLES  SENT  ON  REQUEST 

LAUTIER  FILS  LTD. 

POWER  ROAD.  CHISWICK,  LONDON.  W.  4 

MANUFACTUKEKS  OF  F/l^E  ESSENCES  AX1>  FOOD  PXOOUCTS. 

TtUphont  :  ieUnrafis: 

CHISWICK  169S  f3  lines).  LAUT/EKFIS,  LON  VOX. 


Sunng  Tray  Elevator 
for  Handling  Boxes, 
Sacks.  Bales,  etc. 


Telephone:  Gulliver  441819 
Telegrams  :  “  Roivnson,  Cent 
London  " 


LABOUR  AIDING  MACHINERY 
BAND  CONVEYORS 
GRAVITY  CONVEYORS 
ELEVATORS 
PORTABLE  FILERS 
PLATFORM  HOISTS 


We  arc  actual  Manufacturers 

ROWNSON,  DREW*  CLYDESDALE, 

LTD 

225  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  E.O 
Works  :  MAIDEN  LANE.  KING’S  CROSS.  N.7 
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The  Manesty  Mixer  has  a  capacity  of  approximately  100  lbs.  of  powder 
and  is  used  for  the  intimate  mixing  of  powders  or  moist  masses. 

The  Manesty  Mixer  can  be  supplied  for  belt  drive  or  fitted  with  self-con¬ 
tained  motor.  The  powerful  geared  drive  and  sturdy  paddle  make  the 
Manesty  Mixer  ideal  for  dealing  with  difficult  or  sticky  ingredients. 

There  is  an  automatic  guard  which  safeguards  the  operator  from  danger 
and  does  not  interfere  with  his  control  of  the  process. 

Once  the  Mixer  is  working  the  guard  cannot  be  moved,  but  the  whole 
process  can  be  watched  by  the  operator  by  means  of  a  sliding  lid. 

The  Illustration  shows  the  Mixer  with  the  body  tilted  for  cleaning,  which 
is  a  simple  operation  as  there  are  no  corners  where  material  can  lodge. 

The  Mixer  body  and  paddle  can  be  supplied  in  stainless  steel  or  in 
galvanized  iron. 

Please  send  for  full  particulars 

MANESTY  MACHINES  LTD. 

4a  SPEKE  HALL  ROAD,  LIVERPOOL  19 

Telegrams:  “MANESTY,  LIVERPOOL”  Telephone:  HUNTS  CROSS  1321 
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Testing  Kitchen  et  one 
of  Mershall's  Factories 


3021/4 


nsCHEN-TESTED 


This  typical  housewife  spends  her  time 
‘  trying  out  ’  dishes  in  the  same  conditions 
which  prevail  in  any  ordinary  home.  She 
follows  the  directions  given  on  the  label  and 
immediately  reports  any  ‘  flaws.’ 


LABORATORY-  TESTED 


An  eminent  Arm  of  Public  Analysts  makes 
a  periodical  inspection  of  samples  taken 
from  every  new  consignment  of  both  raw 
materials  and  flnished  products  as  a 
‘  check-up  ’  on  purity  and  food-value. 


FACTORY-TESTED 


As  an  additional  safeguard  against 
laulty  materials  entering  the  Factory 
constant  inspections  are  made 
during  the  process  of  manufacture. 


TABLE 

FOODS 


HHi  i  marshall’s  food  products 

Contractors  to  H.M.  Govt. '  Packers  to  the  Trade  *  Trade  enquiriet  through  appointed  Agents  -  41I3  Dockhead/Tower  Bridge,  London.  Tel.:  BER 


DOUGH 

KNEADERS 


DOUGH 

BRAKES 


TEMPERING 

TANKS 


We  know  the  home  front  is  important,  but  we, 
like  others,  have  our  part  to  play  in  this  war. 
Morton  Mixers  are  fulfilling  an  important  National 
duty  in  providing  food  on  our  ships  on  the  seven 
seas  as  well  as  the  need  at  home. 


FLOUR  PLANTS 


ETC,  ETC. 


We  ask  our  friends  to  bear  with  us  if  our  de¬ 
livery  is  not  up  to  pre-war  standard.  Priority 
must  be  given  to  Government  departments  and 
in  doing  this  we  are  helping  to  bring  the  war  to 
a  victorious  end. 


MORTON  MACHINE  COMPANY  LTD 


I  BRIXTON  RD.,  KENNINGTON,  LONDON,  S.W. 

Telephone  :  Reliance  3609 
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RINGING  BELLS 


You  want  to  get  more  work  out  of  your  fuel. 

We  can  help  you  to  do  it. 

It  is  already  being  done  for  hundreds  of  firms  and 
we  are  ready  to  do  it  for  many  more. 

The  methods  we  use  are  based  on  common-sense 
ideas.  Steam  is  needed  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
heat.  So  first  we  make  sure  that  the  steam  is  able  to 
give  up  maximum  heat  and  then  that  every  scrap  of 
heat  available  is  put  to  the  best  use  where  it  is  needed 
most. 

That  seems  to  be  the  logical  way  of  setting  about  fuel 
economy  and  machine  efficiency.  And  it  always  rings 
the  bell. 

(Talking  about  ringing  bells,  this  is  a  photo  we  took  in  the  belfry 
of  our  parish  church  on  that^Sunday  morning  in  November.) 


FUSE  ADVICE  on  steam  saving 
and  process  plant  efficiency 


You  ARE  INVITED  to  make  use  of  the  Spirax  advisory  service. 

Our  technical  chaps  have  a  pretty  good  notion  of  what  every  type  of 
steam-heated  equipment  should  be  capable  of  doing  and  they  set  out 
to  make  that  equipment  do  it.  So  if  you  have  a  problem  connected 

e-  with  your  steam-heating  or  steam-process  plant  please  send  us  the  facts 
and  we  will  reply  fully.  If  you  would  like  us  to  inspect  your  steam- 
using  plant  and  then  send  you  a  report  showing  what  can  be  done  to 
save  steam  and  improve  machine  efficiency,  please  use  the  enquiry  slip 
at  the  right. 

ny  No  charge  is  made  for  either  of  these  services. 

nd 

“  SPIRAX  MANUFACTURING  CO.  LTD. 

CHELTENHAM,  GLOS. 

I  Telephone  :  Cheltenham  5175  Telegrams  :  Spirax,  Cheltenham 

LONDON  OFFICE:  28  VICTORIA  ST..  S.W.  I  T.I.:  Abbey  6101 


SPIRAX  STEAM  TRAPPING  AND  AIR  VENTING 


T  ,  -trA  ^ 


^  '  *1  ^  . 

-H^;  _.uff-. 


A  Greetin 
for 
1943 


James  H. 

RANDALL  &  SON,  Ltd. 

PADDINGTON  GREEN  WORKS 
NORTH  WHARF RD.. LONDON, W.2 

Talaphona:  AMBatiador  IMl>2-3..4 


BRITISH 


LECITHIN 

IF  you  are  interested  please 
apply  for  particulars  to: 

Fredk.  BOEHM  Ltd. 

Rowanhurst,  Grove  Road,  BEACONSFIELD 

Bucks.  Telephone  :  Beaconsfield  378 
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Gardnar’a  Patent  "  Rapid  ’*  Miaar 
with  Patent  Agitator 


Gardner’s  Patent  ”  Ri 
Sifting  Machine 


Cardner*a  Patent  "  Rapid  ”  Steam  Jacka 
~  Dryer  and  Mixer 
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GARDNER’S  Machinery  for  the  reducing,  sifting, 
mixing  and  drying  of  powders  for  use  in  the  food 
industry  have  been  carefully  designed  to  maintain 
a  high  standard  of  product  at  the  lowest  possible 
operating  cost.  They  have  proved  their  out¬ 
standing  superiority  over  a  period  of  nearly  a 
century  and  are  the  first  choice  of  discriminating 
manufacturers  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Many 
machines  have  been  running  continuously  for  as 
long  as  40  years  without  breakdown  or  repair,  and 
they  will  stand  up  to  any  and  every  sort  of  climatic 
conditions.  Our  service  department  will  be  glad 
to  advise  on  your  own  reducing  process  problems 
without  obligation  ;  just  send  a  sample  of  your 
product  and  we  will  test  it  out  in  cur  works  and 
let  you  have  our  report  on  the  most  suitable 
method  of  reduction.  In  our  range  of  models 
there  is  one  to  solve  your  problem  .  .  .  why 
not  get  in  touch  with  us  NOW  ? 

GONER'S 

FOOD  INDUSTRY 

Wr/te  for  Complete  Catalogue : 

Wm.  GARDNER  &  SONS  (GLOUCESTER)  LTD. 

BRISTOL  ROAD.  GLOUCESTER 

Telephone :  2288  (3  lintt).  *  Teftf ram*  :  "  Gardner.  C/ouewter .** 

LONDON: 

19  GRAY’S  INN  CHAMBERS.  20  HIGH  HOLBORN.  W.C.  I 

Telephone  :  Chancery  7347 


I 


A  Dawson  Utensil  and  Container 
Cleaning  liydix*  can  be  constructed 
for  washing  tins,  jars,  bottles, 
moulds,  trays,  baking  boards, 
mixers,  basins,  bowls,  buckets  or 
any  other  equipment  used  in  Food 
Industry.  Suggestions  and  specifi¬ 
cations  will  be  supplied  in  response 
to  enquiries  stating  type  of  articles 
to  be  <  leaned. 


aw5on 


Head  Office  and  Works ; 
VKXTXOH  WORKS,  GOMKKSAL,  LEEDS. 
Telephone :  Cleckheaton  265  (2  lines). 
Ixindon  Address : 

Roding  Lane,  Southend  Rd.,  Woodford  tireen, 
Essex. 

Telephone:  Wanstead  04S1.  , 

Ksfahlished  1^64. 


are  installed  I  >y  many  leading  Dairie-s. 
lirt'weries  and  food  packers  through¬ 
out  the  country  for  high  six'^'d  wash¬ 
ing  of  large  quantities  of  bottles  and 
jarsof  all  sizes  and  types.  Outputs  up 
to  1,000 dozens  in'rlioiu".  Machine  for 
wa.shing  and  drying  small  glass  jars 
is  ilhistrate<l.  Outfait  7.000  i)er  hour. 


ESSENCE  S 
ESSENTIAL  OILS 
FLAVOURINGS,  Etc. 

FOR  ALL 

FOOD  PRODUaS 


EAGLE  WHARF  ROAD,  N.1  DALSTON,  LONDON,  E.8 
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^TEEL.  The  skeleton  which  supports  the 
^  structure  of  modern  civilisation :  the 
material  without  which  modern  war  could  not  be 
fought.  The  metal  in  the  production  of  which 
Great  Britain  was  the  pioneer  and  is  still  pre¬ 
eminent — witness  the  world-wide  fame  of  the  name 
Sheffield,  and  such  modern  British  triumphs  as  the 
de\elopment  of  manganese  and  stainless  steels. 
This  pre-eminence  is  in  large  part  owed  to  the  work 
of  the  British  chemist,  for  steel  more  than  any  other 
metal  is  the  result  of  close  liaison  between  the 
foundry  and  the  laboratory.  Its  manufacture  is  a 
matter  as  precise  as  the  dispensing  of  a  medicine 
prescription.  It  is  the  chemist  who  evolves  the 
formula,  analyses  the  product  during  the  making 
and  tests  the  finished  article.  No  more  than  ^ 
a  dozen  years  ago  British  research  perfected  ^ 


a  method  of  improving  the  quality  of  steel  by 
purifying  pig-iron.  Alike  for  needle  and  anchor, 
for  the  myriad  uses  of  the  parent  metal  and  its 
countless  family  of  alloys,  steel  is  compounded  by 
the  chemist.  Nor  is  the  chemistry  of  iron  and 
steel  limited  to  the  metal  itself,  but  extends  to 
its  by-products  and  to  the  by-products  of  these 
by-products.  In  a  sense  the  output  of  the  blast¬ 
furnace  is  pig-iron.  By  virtue  of  the  chemist  the 
blast  -  furnace  also  yields  fertilizers,  cement, 
valuable  oils  and  tar :  and  from  tar,  eventually 
organic  chemicals,  including  dyes  and  medicinal 
products.  It  is  the  chemist’s  privilege  not  only 
to  ensure  that  British  steel  shall  continue  to  lead 
the  world,  but  to  ensure  that  the  transmutation 
V  of  the  raw  material  shall  at  every  stage 
■4  render  its  full  quota  for  the  common  good. 


Imperial  Chemical  Industries  Limited,  London,  S.W.I 
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PYREX  Brand  GLASS  PIPE  LINES  permit  a  visual  check  on 
colour,  clarity,  and  rate  ot  flow  of  the  liquids  carried,  while 
any  crystallization,  or  formation  of  lime  scale  can  be 
immediately  detected. 

Pyrex  Brand  Glass  Pipe  Lines  are  an  invaluable  aid  to  quality 
maintenance.  They  convey  liquids  with  safety,  and  their  low 
co-efficient  of  expansion  (‘0000032)  permits  of  flushing  with 
hot  water,  steam,  or  hot  acid  solutions.  They  will  withstand 
pressures  up  to  SO  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

The  wide  range  of  fittings  available  allows  of  the  adoption  of 
a  lay-out  to  suit  your  works.  Our  technical  representative 
will  gladly  contact  you  to  discuss  your  problems,  without 
obligation. 


PYREX  GLASS  PIPE  LINES 


JAMES  A.  JOBLINC  A  CO.,  LTD  SUNDERLAND 


BY  ADDING 


YESTAMIN 


VITAMIN  YEAST  IN  POWDER  FORM 


I  ESTAMIN  is  pure,  dried,  de- 
bittered  Yeast — richest  in  Vitamin  B  I 
and  B  2 — with  a  40%  Protein  content. 


It  greatly  adds  to  Food  Value  and  Im- 
partsan  appetising,  piquant  Flavourthat 
naturally  results  in  increased  demand. 


Prompt  Delivery  can  be  given.  Write  now  for  full  information  and  terms  :  5^ 

THE  ENGLISH  GRAINS  CO.,  LTD.,  BURTON-ON-TRENT  ! 
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Why  aren’t  there  mice  as  big  as  men?  It  simply  is  not 
possible,  we  are  told  ;  they  would  die  of  overheating,  apart  from 
being  structurally  incapable  of  bearing  their  weight. 

*  Sarco  ’  Control  is  an  improvement  on  nature.  A  Sarco 
“  man  sized  ”  Valve  for  a  6'  pipe  is  as  sound  structurally  and 
operates  with  the  same  high  efficiency  and  precision  as  the 
size — a  mere  mouse  by  comparison.  As  for  overheating — that’s 
just  what  Sarco  Controls  prevent. 

‘  Sarco’  Temperature  Control  maintains  any  pre-determined 
temperature  without  attention,  without  any  possibility  of  error 
.  .  .  saving  fuel,  money,  and  labour. 


Please  send  particulars  af  Thermo¬ 
static  Control  in  its  application  to 
Food  Storage  •  Refrigeration-  Canning 
Process  Ovens  •  Drying  •  Jacketed 
Pans  •  Mixing  -  Direct  Water  Heating 


NAME  .... 
ADDRESS 


SARCO  THERMOSTATS  LTD.,  ALPHA  HOUSE.  CHELTENHAM.  GLOS. 

LONDON  OFFICE:  28  VICTORIA  STREET.  S.W.I.  ABB*y  2101 
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THIS  THUCK 


The  large  illustration  is  of  a 
RANSOMES'  ELECTRIC  TRUCK 
with  tiering  platform,  in¬ 
valuable  in  cases  where  goods 
have  to  be  loaded  or  unloaded 
at  different  levels ;  can  also 
be  used  with  stillages.  The 
small  illustrations  demonstrate 
the  methods  of  operation. 


Let  us  send  you  the 
fullest  particulars  of 


In  hundreds  of  factories,  works  and 
warehouses,  all  over  the  country,  it 
is  being  proved  conclusively  that  a 
RANSOMES'  ELECTRIC  TRUCK 
operated  by  a  girl  does  the  work 
of  7  men  ordinarily  engaged 
in  the  handling  of  goods,  a 
vital  factor  in  these  days  of 
increasing  labour  shortage. 


FOR  ALL  CLASSES  OF 
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Compartment  Dryers 
Tunnel  Dryers 
Conveyor  Dryers 
for  all  materials 


Specialists  in  the  design  and  construction  of  all  types  of 
Dryers,  our  v/ide  experience  is  at  your  disposal.  Let  us 
advise  you  as  to  the  most  efficient  and  economical  plant 
suitable  for  your  ONvn  particular  purpose.  The  illustration 
shows  a  Musgrave  Cupboard  Dryer  for  Confectionery 


Musgrave 

I  Br*ttcnhan 


and  Company  Limited 


Brettenham  House,  Lancaster  Place,  London,  W.C.2 

BELFAST  GLASGOW  •  MANCHESTER  *  BRISTOL  ‘  CARDIFF 


IIRING  ESSiNCES 


FROT  AND 


CONTINUOUS  VEGETABLE 


WASHING 
and  PEELING 
MACHINE 


The  Ace  Machine  for 
POTATOES 
CARROTS 
TURNIPS 
BEETS.  ETC. 


TONS  PER  HOUR 


BORO  WORKS,  ROOHDALE  ltd. 

'Phont:  Rochdalt  4181 .  'Grants;  **Brkohar,  Rochdals.'* 

London  Office — Tentp.  Address;  Sunridga,  Ruden  Way,  Epsom  Downs,  Surrey 
Burfh  Heath  2749.  *  Bricohar,  'Phone,  London." 


flour 


Suppliers 


the  'D 

plentiful 


mediats  delivery. 


Write  for  samples  and  particulars  to 


L.  J.  RICKARDS  &  CO.  LTD. 

DEPT.  L.,  «  WATLING  STREET.  LONDON,  E.C.4 

Telephorje  :  CITY  5274 
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Britisk  Agriculture  lias  surpassed  all  previous  records  in  its 
production  of  tke  ^ood  tilings  of  tlie  Eartk  and  Food  Manufacturers 
are  playing  tkeir  part  in  tke  national  effort  ky  making  tke  most 
of  tke  food  value  of  cereals  produced  at  kome  and  tkrpu^kout 
tke  Erikpire.  Self-raising  flour  is  an  important  link  in  tke  Food 

Ckain . “IBEX”  krand,  acid  calcium  pkospkate,  kas 

keen  known  for  many  years  to  manufacturers  of  self-raising 
flour  as  a  Food  pkospkate  of  ki^k  purity  and  aerating  value. 

[mm\ 

ACID  CALCIUM  PHOSPHATE  ' 


MADE  BY  ALBRIGHT  &  WILSON  LTD.,  OLDBURY,  Nr.  BIRMINGHAM 


ire 
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BREHMER’S 


CONTAINER  WIRE-STITCHER,  No.  571 


This  machine  serves  for  wire  stitching  the  bottoms  of  single 
piece  corrugated  or  solid  board  containers.  The  pillar  type 
Anvil  has  JO-in.  maximum  reach  and  suffices  for  firmly 
fastening  the  bottom  flaps  with  wire  stitches  automatically 
formed,  driven  and  clinched  from  a  reel  of  Ribbon  Stitching 
Wire  12  by  25  or  12  by  26  gauge.  An  interchangeable  top 
stitching  tongue  with  adjustable  work-table  can  also  be 
supplied  for  wire  stitching,  also  the  tops  of  the  filled  con¬ 
tainers  in  place  of  taping.  Supplied  in  three  styles,  viz.: 
For  Treadle  use.  Line-shaft  drive,  or  self-contained  direct 
motor  drive.  Speed  to  150  stitches  per  minute. 


PARTICULARS  OF  THIS  AND  OTHER  BRITISH-MADE  BREHMER 
WIRH-STITCHERS  on  aftplication  to: 


AUG.  BREHMER’S  (BRITISH)  SUCCESSOR  LTD. 

Offices : 

Batch  worth  House,  Hareiield  Road,  Rickmansworth,  Herts^' 


Telephone  and  Telegrams :  Rickmanstvorth  3413 


EXPERIENCE 
DOES  COUNT 


For  over  a  hundred 
years  we  have  been 
making  Enamelled 
Plant  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Much  research  and  experimental  work  is 
carried  out  in  the  design  of  equipment  for  modern 
requirements. 


T.  &  C.  CLARK  &  CO.  LTD. 

WOLVERHAMPTON 


"  /t*$  the  Lining  that  counts !  ** 
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The  Showdown 

on  a  Much- Abused  Word — 


SLOUGH 


BUCKS 


Telephone:  Slough  23344 


1/  OR  YEARS,  service  has  been  our  by* word.  Today’s 
urgent  needs  are  a  challenge  which  we  are  geared  to  accept. 

Paper,  cartons,  cases,  tins,  etc.,  are  being  made  to 
new  specifications.  Shortage  and  priorities  have  affected 
supplies  of  many  materials.  Equipment  is  being  run  at  new 
high  speeds,  to  meet  demands  for  increased  production. 

Naturally,  your  adhesive  requirements  need  constant 
revision  .  .  .  and  a  higher  quality  of  service  than  ever 
before. 

Our  trained  service  organization  is  at  your  command  .  .  . 
to  relieve  you  of  your  adhesive  worries. 


PACKAGING  RESEARC 


TEMPERATURE  CONTROL 


Supplier  are  available  to  old  and  new  cuatomer$ 

Ashex  Harmless  Food  Colours9  in  Liquid  and  Puwdered 
I  ji;  *■  types. 

j|i  I!  AshoK  C^oneeatrated  Essences,  for  all  flavouring  pur- 

•  poses,  in  Liquid  and  Powdered  types. 

Liqaid  and  Powdered  Sweetener,  for  all  mauu- 

facturing  purposes.  I 

Bulkinig  and  Fillinit  A|tents«  for  most  pur]>0!;es.  I 


Thete  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  food  Manufnrturet  of  the 
famous  Ashe  Laboratories  Limited. 

Current  Lists  sent  on  application. 

follow  ASHE— #li«>  gromtpat  name  in  modern 
food  produetion 


ASHE  LABORATORIES^^^^M 


120-2  VICTORIA  ST.  S.W.I. 


MANUFACTURN6 


TRADES 


The  specific  needs  of  Bakers,  Brewers,  Sweet 
and  Jam  makers.  Chemists  and  Distillers  are 
provided  for  in  the  standard  range  of  Rototherm 
Dial  Thermometers. 

These  reliable  instruments  afford  precise 
control  of  temperature  at  every  stage  in  manu* 
facture  and  for  every  heating  and  (cooling 
process. 


FOR  THE  FOOD  INDUSTi^ 

Whilst  essentisl  requirements  and  wartime 
restrictions  {ovem  our  ability  to  supply,  if  our 
experience  is  any  guide  and  your  product  can 
be  rebuilt  u  a  transparent  package,  you  nray 
gain  something  by  just  consulting  us.  We  have 


Each  thermometer  can  be  supplied  with  a  produced  some  outstanding  packs  which  Safeguard 


THE  BRITISH  ROTOTHERM  CO.  Ltd 

MERTON  ABBEY  LONDON,  S.W.  19.  Phon,  liBERTt  J<0« 


scale  reading  to  suit 
the  required  temperature 
range.  Ail  models  are 
dial  reading  enabling 
accurate  temperature  to 
be  seen  at  a  glance. 

When  asking  us  to  quote  give 
fullest  details  of  range  and 
operating  temperatures. 


the  brand  name.  Protect  the  contents  and  Save 
paper,  board  or  foil. 


SPECIALISED  TRANSPARENT 
CELLULOSE  CONVERTERS 


Wrappers  •  Reels  •  PRINTING  •  Bags  •  Containers 
Ring  up  Riverside  4242  or  Write  to: 

BEAVOR  LANE  •  HAMMERSMITH  •  LONDON, 


Pikkfords 
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5F<Mt  JltesetifotUm 
JlwdUfl 


n< 


We  cannot  supply  the  live  variety 
of  seal,  even  If  there  were  a 
demand.  But  we  do  justly  claim 
to  provide  any  type  of  Rubber 
Seal  for  the  Food  Trade.  Our 
experience  Is  long  and  varied — 
our  qualities  guaranteed — our 
service  the  best  we  can  offer  In 
wartime. 


Jlafxpe  Jlu&Aex  JUnq.^  axe  the  JUx^eci  Szal 


THE  POPPE  RUBBER  &  TYRE  COMPANY  LIMITED 

TWICKENHAM  ^  MIDDLESEX 

Talaphonai  POPISCHOVE  U7I  (1  IIiim).  teSliKi  T*l«fr«m«i  POPPf.  TWICKINHAM 
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INSURE  WITH 


Cockroaches:  a  menace 
to  food  supplies 


The  enormous  amount  of  damage  to  food  stocks 
caused  by  insect  pests,  coupled  with  the  loss  of 
prestige  and  goodwill  when  infested  goods  are 
supplied,  is  to-day  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  all 
engaged  with  the  storage  and  distribution  of  food. 

Cockroaches  (or  to  give  them  their  scientific  name, 
Orthoptera)  are  among  the  most  troublesome  of  insect 
pests.  They  are  omnivorous  and  spoil  much  more 
than  they  consume. 

They  infest  all  places  where  food  is  stored;  they  are 
to  be  found  in  bakeries,  restaurants,  hotels,  hospitals, 
and  large  centrally  heated  buildings,  in  incredible 
numbers. 

The  Pest-Control  Service 
operated  by  Chelsea 
Insecticides  Ltd.,has  made  a 
special  study  of  the  problem 
of  the  coclu-oach,  and  also 
effectively  deals  with  in¬ 
festations  of  steam  flies, 
beetles,  bugs,  and  fleas. 

Illustrations  show  adult  cockroach 
and  ootheca  (egg-pouch),  highly 
magnified.  The  slightest  suspicion 
of  either  on  your  premises  u  the 
signal  to  communicate  with  Chelsea 
Insecticides,  Ltd.,  at  once. 

CHELSE4  INSECTICIDES 

Service 

Chelsea  Insecticides,  Ltd.,  125,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W.  i 
Telephone:  ABBey  7650. 

Please  send  your  District  Inspector  to  advise  on  my /our 
problem  of  insect  infestation. 

Name . 

Address 


F.M. 


THE 

LONDON  & 
LANCASHIRE 

INSURANCE  C? 

LTP 


For  Prospectus,  and  full  information  on  all 
classes  of  Insurance,  write  to; 

Chief  Administration  ; 

7,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.2 


PROMULSIN 


Food  Manufacture 

In  PROMULSIN  manufacturers  have 
an  up-to-date  emulsifying,  thickening 
and  stabilising  agent  for  use  in  phar¬ 
maceutical  and  food  products.  PRO¬ 
MULSIN,  which  occurs  as  a  white 
powder,  is  a  polyose  derivative  which 
represents  an  improvement  on  methyl 
cellulose,  and  in  low  concentrations  it 
forms  clear,  tasteless  solutions  of  high 
viscosity.  Among  its  many  applications 
in  foodstuffs  are  the  following:  Cordials, 
sauces,  mayonnaises,  chutneys,  table- 
creams,  purges,  pie  and  pastry  fillings. 


Sampfea  and  detaito  on  requrat. 

ATFORl)  CHEMICAL  CO.  LTD 

London  Salea  Office : 

50  South  Audley  St.,  GroHvenor  Sq.,  W. I 
Groivrnor  1016.7.8 
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^  YOUR  ^ 
CUSTOMERS 
SEE 

WHATTHEY 
BUY  . 


disptay  the  /H’oduet 
and  emphasize 

its  quaiity 


^Food  Products  have  a  more  tempting 
appearance  and  consequently  have  a 
better  sales  appeal  when  packed  in  quality 
glass  containers. 

^U.G.B.  specialize  in  the  manufacture  of 
glass  food  containers.  The  registered  trade 
mark  U.G.B.  embossed  on  the  base  is  the 
"  hall  -  mark  ”  of  quality,  assuring  clear  crystal 
glass  of  great  strength  and  accurate  capacity. 

^  Our  design  department  is  at  your  service 
when  new  packages  are  contemplated. 


The  immense  manufacturing  resources  of 
the  United  Glass  Bottle  Manufacturers  Ltd. 
are  suffident  to  supply  the  bottles  and  glass 
conuiners  of  a  most  varied  description 
needed  throughout  the  Empire. 


Largest  Manufacturers  of  Glass  Containers  in  Europe 

8,  LEICESTER  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C2 

T»liphoni:  Qprrtrd  U11  (tO  linu). 


“ Umltbompn,  L»$Quir».  fndon." 


Manufacturers  of: — 

FLAVOURS 

for 

Confectionery  and  Foodstuffs 
Distillers  of: — 

TERPENELESS 

OILS 

ETC, 

ETC. 


S®FL@l^r  LDIiiilDfE& 

WADSWORTH  RO.,  PERIVALE,  CREENFORD,  MIDDLESEX 


HUMIDITY 

("Wet  Bulb”  Principle) 

and 

TEMPERATURE 

AUTOMATICALLY  CONTROLLED 

With 

ADJUSTABLE  CONTACT 
THERMOMETERS 


STORAGE 

PRODUCTION 

PROCESSING 

AIR  CONDITIONING 

OVENS 

KILNS 

TOOL  ROOMS 


FOOD 

TIMBER 

FIBROUS  MATERIAL 

CHEMICALS 

TOBACCO 

HERBS 

FLOUR 

METALS 


ELECTRO  METHODS  L” 

112  BRENT  STREET,  LONDON.  N.W.4 

Handon  7441/2 


tens 


'Fermae"  joint  on  a  Manhole  Boiler 
Cover  In  the  Works  of  a  Food 
Manufacturer 


PHONE:  PERivale  1172-3 


/IfonufaciurB 

Throughout 


Tinplutes 

Ternepiates 

Btaekplates 


STANDARD  brandit  regularly  nsed  in  all 
partH  of  the  world  for  all  parpoHes  in- 
eluding  deep  stamping  work. 

As  the  original  makers  of  Open  Hearth 
Siemens  Basie  Steel  with  eomplete  eontrol 
of  materials  from  iron  ore  to  finished 
prodnet.  Baldwins  are  ahle  to  offer  exeep- 
tionai  advantages  to  users. 


Baldwins  Ltd. 

London  Offico  t  P.O.  Box  No.  2S5, 4  Broadway,  Woatnrtinatar,  S.W.  I 

On  Admiralty,  War  Olflca,  Air  Mlnlttry,  Board  of  Trada,  Lloyd*, 

Britith  Corporation  and  othar  lift*. 
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t?ED  BALT 

BRAND  A--' 


1  i  g  Ig  (g  Ig 


g®IL©g® 


For  Aerated  Waters,  Confectionery,  and  the  Food  Manufacturing  Industries. 


Stevenson  &  Howell  Limited 


eoi6sstuM  •  ROMr 


Rome  wasn’t  built  in  a  day! 


.  .  nor  wilJ  the  reconstruction  of  Britain  be  completed  in  a 


year  .  .  .  but  if  we  are  to  build  a  newer,  cleaner  Britain  that 
our  children  and  their  children  will  be  proud  of,  we  must 
build  with  vision!  Architect  and  scientist,  engineer  and 
builder,  must  co-operate  ...  the  ordinary  man  and  woman 
must  see  that  this  co-operation  be  applied  intelligently  to  con¬ 
structing  a  country  in  which  everyone  can  live  in  contentment. 
Makeshifts  will  no  longer  satisfy  .  .  .  old-fashioned  buildings 
adapted  into  flats  or  offices  must  pass  away  .  .  .  modern 
constructional  methods  must  be  adopted  in  the  new  buildings 
.  .  .  and  in  this  modern,  clean  Britain,  clean  temperate  air 
must  be  supplied  to  all  buildings  whether  industrial  or 
residential. 


Mellor  Bromley  Air  Conditioning  Division  have  not  been  to  see 
you  recently  .  .  .  petrol  shortage  ...  the  call  of  the  services  .  .  . 
and  pressure  of  work  have  made  business  calls  difficult — but 
when  Peace  comes — Mellor  Bromley  Air  Conditioning  Division 
will  be  ready  to  supply  you  with  newer  and  more  scientific  air 
conditioning  plant. 


AIR  CONDITIONING  DIVISION 


MELLOR  BROMLEY  &  C  o.  JTD.  sT.^^viouR's^Rif.  LEICESTER 
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ALMONDS 

(Bag!  V  Boiea) 

WALNUTS 

BRAZILS 

(Shelled) 

HAZELNUTS 

PEANUTS 


IMPORTERS  »  DEALERS  IN 

DESICCATED  GLAC^  CHERRIES 

COCOANUT  TARTARIC  ACID 

AGAR-AGAR  CITRIC  ACID 

GUM  ARABIC  FARINA 

GINGER  (Wet  y  Dry)  SAGO  FLOUR  (W  Drewed) 
COCOA  BUTTER  MAIZE  FLAKES 

ALBUMEN  SUGAR  CANDY,  Etc. 


IN 


Ttl0thtnt; 

Maaeioa  House  7681  (3  lines) 


ADELAIDE  HOUSE,  LONDON  BRIDGE,  LONDON,  E.C.  4 


BRANCHES  ; 

M4NCHBSTBK  t  S  Maraden  St.  rti.;  Bisckfrisrs  4863  (2  lines)  OLASGOW  t  28  Cadogan  St.  T0I.:  Centre)  6498  (2  Iia4' 

t 


Ovetcomin^ 


fit-  I  s  Plan  of  fixed  shelvint, 
allaming  JO  racks  only. 

I  I2I  5|4|  S|6|  7|  6 


GANGWAY 


9 

•0 

IJ 

12 

IS 

14 

IS 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

GANGWAY  i 

[25|24|2S|26|27|28|29|50 


Fit.  2 ; 

"■  Stormor 
allows  44 
racks  in  the 
same  area 
as  above, 
giving  47  ^ 
more  stor¬ 
age  capa¬ 
city. 


1 

2 

S 

5 

6 

7 

9 

10 

II 

12 

13 

14 

15 

j 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

1  GANGWAY 

25 

24 

25 

26 

27 

26 

29 

— 

50 

51 

52 

35 

54 

35 

36 

SB 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

£XPAND  your  store  with¬ 
out  increasing  the  space! 
These  diagrams  show  how 
it’s  done.  The  top  one  is 
the  present  method, showing 
fixed  shelving  and  gangways. 
Below,  the  transformation 
caused  by  Mobile 
shelving  STOR¬ 
MOR!  Extra  racks 
easier  to  get  at ! 
Let  us  prove  — 
without  obligation 
—  how  you  can 
easily 


YOUR 
STORAGE 


J.  GLOVER  &  SONS  LTD 

43-49  CROTON  RD.,  LONDON,  S.W.I8  Phone:  BATtersea  6511 


CONTROL  TEMPEBATUBI 

MA6NETICALLY1 


'  Save  valuable  man  and  woman  power  by  installing  the 
Magnetic  Valve  System.  There’s  nothing  to  watch— 
Magnetic  Valves  maintain  temperattire  thermostat¬ 
ically  and  reliably.  Simple  to  instal  and  cheap  to  run, 
Magnetic  Valves  are  also  used  for  remote  control, 
isolation  and  jettison  purposes.  Write  to  our  Techni¬ 
cal  Department  for  fiill  details. 

THE  MAGNETIC  VALVE  CO.  LTD. 

ALDWYCH  HOUSE.  LONDON,  W.C.2  Phone  Tampl*  Bar  7777 
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Though  you  may  read  your  morning  paper  by  daylight 
Mr.  Smith,  artificial  lighting  was  necessary  to  produce  it 
and  to  bring  it  to  you  this  morning.  Artificial  lighting 
is  also  necessary  to  enable  your  works  to  produce 
efficiently.  Benjamin  Lighting  is  the  best  for  all  in¬ 
dustrial  situations  and  the  Benjamin  Engineer  stationed 
in  your  district  will  be  glad  to  help  you  to  deal  with 
your  lighting. 


.  Bia/AMIN 

LIGHTING 

j  .  The  Benjamin  Electric  Ltd.,  Brantwood  Works,  Tottenham,  London,  N.I7. 

^  Telegrams:  "Benjalect,  Southtot,  London.**  Telephone:  Tottenham  S252  (5  lines).  1160 
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COMBINE  SPEED  WITH  RELIABILITY 


as  so  many  well-known  packers  are 
doing  to-day  with  the 

‘  AUTOMATIC  ’ 

machine  for  screwing  and  tightening 
caps  on  to  bottles  of  all  sizes  and 

shapes.  The  output  is  25,000  per  day 
with  one  operator — J  h.p.  motor. 


RICHARD  BRANDT 

auiqawlc 


MACHINES 


AUTOMATIC 


Another  reliable  time  aaver  it  the 

‘  HYGIENIC* 

mtchine  for  countinx  and  fillinf 
tablets,  pills  (coated  or  uncoated), 
seeds,  metal  or  bakelite  parts. 
Output  up  to  1,000,000  per  day, 
one  operator,  I, '30  h.p.  motor. 


220-224,  PENTONVILLE  ROAD,  KING'S  CROSS,  LONDON,  N.l.  T.i.pho,»,TtRl«N»t  6371-1 


RYE 


Potential  users  of  the  above 
(e.g.,  in  place  of  maize,  wheat  or 
rice)  are  invited  to  send  their 
enquiries  to  the  only  Company 
in  the  U.K.  SPECIALISING  in 
RYE  and  having  the  most 
up-to-date  Mills  devoted  EX¬ 
CLUSIVELY  to  such  work. 
Technical  guidance  and  assis¬ 
tance  regarding  supplies  of  rye 
flour  and/or  rye  grain  readily 
forthcoming  on  request. 


THE  RYYITA  COMPANY  LTD 

310  LONDON  ROAD,  LEICESTER 

Telephone  ;  LEiaSTER  77320  (1  line:).  Teleframs  :  RVVITA,  LEiaSTER 


MODERN  EQUIPMENT 


.TELEPHONE 

^  stsao 
'  LEEDS 


ISAAC  WEBSTER  &  SONS  LIP 

ABBEY  WORKS 
KIRKS  TALL 
LEEDS.  5*  KIRKSTALL 
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AUSTERITY 


is  the  Keynote  In  Canning  today,  as  In  so  many  other 
branches  of  our  daily  life.  Tinplate  gives  place  to  Black- 
plate  for  certain  packs — other  packs  are,  alas!  suspended 
“for  the  duration.” 

In  these  ever-changing  days  Holdens,  as  always,  are  ready  to 
give  up-to-the-minute  advice 
on  any  aspect  of  Food  Lacquer 
and  Metal  Box  Varnish  prob 
L'  @  lems.  Pin  your  faith  to  these 

\  J  tried  and  trusted  old  favourites. 


SUPEK 

ZINNATINE  SULFATINE, 

Anti-acid,  non-pola-  Tha  lulphur-rasist 

onouf  gold  coating  Ing  ZINNi 

pratarvaa  tho  rich  prevanuthoaa  black 

frash  colour  and  aning  ttalna  In  vaga- 

ftavour  of  frulM.  table  oacka. 


^ND  ALIOW  US  TO  INTPODUCE 
TO  YOU  A  A/EW  FPIEND  - 

ri756  DEEP  STAMPING 
GOLD  LACQUER  M 
BLACKPLATEe  GENERAL 
PURPOSE  WORK .... 


ARTHUR  HOLDEN  SONS  LIMITED 


THE  P/ONEEP  LACQUEP 
MANUFACTUPERS 

BIRMINGHAM 
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TheP£RFeCT 
air-tight  closure 
for  all  containers 


TRAKSOTAPE 


TAPE 


CELLULOSE  SELF-ADHESIVE 

Samples  6~  Prices  from 

JOHN  GOSHERON  S;  CO.  LTD.  GayFord  Rd.LONOONWi? 


Ifs  AIRPROOF 
DAMP-PROOF 
ondGFRMPROOF 


WAXED  PAPER 
CONTAINERS 


POWDERS.  PASTES 
PRESERVES .  ETC. 


In  sizes  UP  TO  2  lbs. 


H  YG  I  E  NIC 
MOISTURE  PROOF 
LIGHT  IN  WEIGHT 


Can  be  printed 
to  save  labelling 


UCON  LTD.  ABBEY  ROAD.  BARKING.  ESSEX. 


“SIMPLICITY” 


STEAM  TRAPS 


DESCRIPTIVE 
LEAFLET  STS 


THE 

KEY  ENGINEERING 

CO.  LTD. 


Quacn  Victoria  Straot, 
LONDON,  E.C.4.  and 
MANCHESTER 


TECHNICAL  BOOKS 


Scientific  and  Technical  Books  supplied  from  stock. 
Foreign  Books  not  in  stock  obtained  under  Licence. 
Lists  of  books  on  Chentistry  and  Chentical 
Technology,  post  free  on  application. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  TECHNICAL 


LENDING  LIBRARY 


Annual  Subscription  from  One  Guinea. 
Detailed  prospectus  free  on  request. 


H.  K.  LEWIS  &  Co.  Ltd. 

136  Gower  Street,  London,  W.C.  I 


NATURAL  AND  TERPENELESS  ESSENTIAL  OILS. 
FRUIT  JUICES.  VAN-B-NESS. 

LEM-O-NESS. 


To  HARRISON 


CO. 


BURNLEY  HOUSE,  LONDON,  N.W.10 

ESTABLISHED  1920 


OLD  CU$T0MEIi$ 


and  hoM  tiM  (*ma  will  aoon  coma  whan  wa  can  aaak  naw  enaa. 


FflMF  LTD  EXTRACT 

C  U  iTl  E  MANUFACTURERS. 


Market  Square.  FARINGDON,  BERKS. 


Phana:  Farfnfdan  2l$7  Cram:  Edma,  Faringdon.  Sarki. 
Workai  MISTLBY.  ESSEX. 


BliANOOliA 


THE  COLLOIDAL  STABILISER  IN  A 
CONVENIENT  FLAKE  OR  POWDER  FORM 

COMPICTCLV  SOLUBLE  IN  WATER 

PURE  CONCENTRATED  EXTRACT  OF 

CARRAGEEN  SEA  MOSS 


Bland,  smooth,  but 
not  sticky;  for 
thickaninf  pastas, 
craams  and  amul* 
tiona.  Waight  for 
waifht,  Blandola  has 
tha  graatar  thickan- 
ing  powar  and  It 


FOR 

Fthickenii 
[  PASTES'CREAMS 

I  A  wo 

^EMULSIONS 


INC^ 
EAMS  ] 

}NS  J 


Spacially  luitabla 
for  tha  manu* 
factura  of  pleklas, 
saucas  and  craams, 
and  for  lea  craam 
and  othar  food¬ 
stuffs.  Also  for 


most  aconomical.  rr/raa/ii a/fw  tollat  praparations 

AHO  CAAAAittA  HA  HOSS  Praparaiions 


THE  BLANDOLA  COMPANY  LTD 

Incorporating  British  Atgin  Co.  Ltd  •  Makfrs  of  Puro  Vogotobit  Othtinn 

RINCSTONE  WORKS  •  WHALEY  BRIDGE  •  NR.STOCKPORT 


GELATINES 


DI-CALCIUM  PHOSPHATE 
EDIBLE  QUALITY 


I 


HIGH  GRADE  OSSEIN 

complying  with  pure  food  requirements  for 

ESSENTIAL  FOOD  PRODUCTS 


Manufarturem : 

cxk%  ela:su  pikoiii  ct  i  o.  ltd. 

CARtiO  FLEET  ROAD,  MIDDLESBROUGH 

rw.;  4m  Crams-.  CLEPM 


WAR  AASES  AND  FOODSTUFFS 

W.  R.  WOOLDRIDGE,  Ph  D.,  M.Sc.,  M.R.C.V.S- 

64  pp.  Just  Published.  2s.  6d. 

CkjNTENTs:  SotnePropertiesof  WarGaies.  The  Protectionol  Food* 
stufls  from  Gas.  Factors  affecting  Degree  of  Contamination.  Decon* 
mination.  Contaminated  Foodstuffs  and  their  Salvage.  The  Con* 
taminated  Food  Service.  Detection  oTGas  in  Foodstuffs.  Chemical 
Methods. 

"Food  Manufacture,"  17  Stratford  Place,  London,  W.i 
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P  Y  LONDON  E. 

r  /V  LTD.  MANCHESTER 

HEAD  OFFICE:  LEICESTER 
CLEAVERS  ■ 

CHAMBERS  N  ORTH  AM  PTO  NSpUGHTON  RD. 

RUSHDEN  R  U  S  H  D  E  N  ^^SHBROOK  RD. 

Phon.:6«l  Phon.:200 

BIRMINGHAM  SHEEPCOTE  STREET 
(CENTRAL  CARRIERS)  Phon«:  Midland  6767 

THE  CARRIERS  FOR  THE  MIDLANDS 

Spccialitinf  In  thn  Bulk  Colltccion  of  Food  Producta  (or  diatributlon 
throughout  tha  Midlands.  Storaga  facilltias  providad. 


HEAD  OFFICE: 
CLEAVERS 
CHAMBERS 
HIGH  STREET 
RUSHDEN 
Phona  :  661 


Ettabushed  1807 

FULLER,  HORSEY 

SONS  and  CASSELL 

Specialists  in  the 

SALE  AND  VALUATION 

OF 

FOOD  MANUFACTURING  PLANTS 
OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

10,  BILLITER  SQUARE.  LONDON,  E.C.  3 

Telephone :  Royal  4861 
AND  AT 

38,  GEORGE  V  AVENUE,  PINNER,  MIDDX. 

Telephone:  Pinner 6a6o 


DRIED 


VEG  ETABLES,  HERBS, 
&  VEGETABLE  POWDERS 

Produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  by 
The  Farmers  Marketing  and  Suppiy  Co.  Ltd.,  London, 
Wisbech,  etc. 

Originators  of  Vegetable  Drying  in  the  United  Kingdom 


Sole  Selling  Agents  for  these  products  in  the  food  industry: 

GEO.  W.  RHODES  &  SON,  LTD. 

TIa.  aUEEN  VICTORIA  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C.4 

Telephone:  Central  3711 


WILL  YOU  MAKE  A  NOTE,  Sir? 

That  we  haul  and  erect  all  types  of  boilers, 
tanks,  calorifiers,  etc.  ;  excavate  and  form 
foundations,  build  and  repair  brick  settings ; 
re-line  boilers,  furnaces,  retorts,  hoppers,  etc.; 
erect  chimney  shafts. 

Enquiries  cordially  invited. 

BOILER  SETTERS  &  ERECTIONS  LTD. 

LENDAL  TERRACE,  LONDON,  S.W.4 

MACaulay  2716 


USED 


TEA  CHESTS,  CARTONS 

WOOD  BOXES,  GUMMED  TAPE 


CAN  BE  SUPPLIED  BY 

The  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE  PAPER  &  BOX  Co.  Ltd. 

DEVONSHIRE  WORKS,  CHISWICK.  LONDON,  W.-4 

’Phetu :  CUswuk  tsst/S/^ 


Nows-iIk  time  lo  inslal  a 


cW^iER-EfOAlDMlt 
MILER 


Gwd  SQve  on  i/our  fuel  cdsH 

umn  eo0 
OnNKSy'NETHERTON.LTD. 

NETHBRTQN  •  OUOLEV*  (UDBCS. 
lOlllR  MRRERS  FOR  N  CENTURV 


meat . .  .  sausages  .  . . 

“SMALL  GOODS  PRODUCTION” 

A  practical  handbook  on  the  manufacture 
of  Maueagee  and  other  meat  products. 

F.  GERRARD  of  the  Smithfield  Institute 

CONTENTS:  Equirment;  Small  Trade  Equipment;  Small  Faetcry 
Lay-out;  Stutage  iDgredicnia;  Binder*;  Seaioningn;  Saui.ge  Con* 
tainert;  Storage  and  Preacrvalioo  ;  Meat  Curing;  Ccalii  g ;  Sanirge 
Recipea  ;  Conlioeotal  and  American  Types:  Factory  Fccipea;  Cooked 
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Until  then  . . . 


#  #  #  When  new  tyres  are  once  again  rolling  in  endles: 
streams  from  the  factories,  Fordson  and  Thames  Vehicles  will  be  assisting  in  the  re-establishment  of  norma 
business.  Until  then,  rubber  is  more  precious  than  gold.  So  serious  is  the  situation  that  the  outcome  of  tN 
war  may  well  depend  on  how  careful  we  are  of  our  stocks  of  rubber.  Part  of  that  great  responsibility  rest: 

▼Tikii  kiic  wviici)  aiiu  uiivcid  wi  uv^iiiiiici  \.iai  vciii^icd.  v./Td  iwauiii^i  atiwiiy  ^ 

braking  and  under-inflation  waste  rubber.  There  is  no  hardship  in  avoiding  these  primary 
causes  of  tyre  wear.  But  there  is  a  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  all  additional  mileage 
obtained  from  a  tyre  materially  assists  the  defeat  of  the  enemy.  Look  at  it  that 
way,  and  make  your  tyre-watching  as  valuable  to  the  Nation  as  your  fire-watching. 


The  following  models 
are  available  against 
M.O,  W,  7*.  permits 
tthrough  Regional 
Transport  Commissioners) 
lo  cwl.  Fordson 
and  4/6  ton  Thames. 
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Compulsory  Pasteurisation  ? 

EFORE  the  ink  had  dried  on  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Tuberculosis  in  Wartime,  Lord 
Woolton  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  something 
would  have  to  he  done  about  it.  On  November  30 
he  received  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Milk  Distributive  Committee  to  consider  what 
steps  could  he  taken  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the 
milk  supply,  and  as  a  result  of  the  deliberations  a 
wide  extension  of  the  practice  of  pasteurisation  is 
expected  to  take  place. 

The  Minister  asked  the  Central  Milk  Distributive 
Committee  to  draw  up  and  submit  to  him  practical 
proposals  for  ensuring  the  cleanliness  of  the  milk 
supply  and  elimination  of  the  risk  of  tuberculosis 
infection,  and  at  the  same  time  to  indicate  the 
directions  in  which  Government  assistance  would 
he  required.  The  distributive  trade  put  forward  a 
suggestion  for  the  establishment  throughout  the 
country  of  central  depots  at  which  all  milk,  includ¬ 
ing  that  of  producer-retailers,  should  be  heat- 
treated.  The  trade  felt,  however,  that  it  would 
be  impracticable  to  apply  such  a  scheme  to  the 
whole  of  the  country  in  a  single  step.  A  start 
would  have  to  l)e  made  with  the  more  populous 
areas. 

Two  directions  in  which  Government  co-opera¬ 
tion  is  considered  essential  are:  (1)  The  provision 
of  adequate  processing  plant,  and  (‘i)  man-power 
for  operating  that  plant.  There  is,  for  instance,  a 
shortage  of  skilled  pasteurisers  because  so  many  of 
these  men  have  been  called  to  the  Forces.  The 
Committee  on  Tuberculosis  in  Wartime  suggests 
that  they  should  be  released. 

The  Ministry  of  Food,  immediately  after  the  con¬ 
ference,  called  for  a  list  of  manufacturers  of  pas¬ 
teurisation  plants,  bottle  washing  and  filling 
machines,  cooling  apparatus  and  other  liquid  milk 
processing  equipment,  with  a  view  to  the  allocation 
to  these  manufacturers  of  sufficient  materials  with 
which  to  produce  the  machinery  and  equipment 
that  may  be  required  to  give  effect  to  the  Minis- 
tr>’’s  plans  for  dealing  with  the  matter.  The  list  of 
firms  was  called  for  “  as  a  matter  of  urgency  ”. 


Food  and  Appetite 

In  a  letter  to  the  Sunday  Times,  Professor  J. 
Plcsch  stresses  the  importance  of  the  preparation 
of  food.  “  Anybody,”  he  says,  “  who  has 
watched  consistently  over  many  months  the  waste 
on  the  plates  in  public  feeding  centres  can  see 
easily  that  there  is  a  direct  relation  between  the 
amount  of  waste  and  the  quality  of  the  cook  on 
duty;  which  overrides  all  other  varieties  due  to 
such  factors  as  extra  hard  work,  cold  weather, 
time  of  day,  etc.  The  amount  of  waste  is  a  much 
more  valuable  indication  of  the  suitability  of  food 
than  any  laboratory  analysis.” 

Everybody  must  agree  with  the  psychological 
aspect,  although  the  thought  does  occur  to  us 
that  in  times  of  extreme  shortage  of  food  (from 
which  our  Navy  and  Mercantile  Marine  have  so 
far  happily  delivered  us)  too  attractive  cooking 
might  produce  an  undesirable  appetite. 

Professor  Plesch  makes  one  statement  which 
may  be  questioned.  He  says :  “  Our  native  foods 
served  to  keep  our  ancestors  in  health  even  with¬ 
out  vitaminology.  It  is  the  duty  of  science  to  find 
the  reasons  for  such  facts  of  experience,  and  it  will 
only  be  successful  if  it  is  in  agreement  with  these.” 

Such  a  statement  does  not  tally  with  data  given 
in  Dr.  Drummond’s  book.  The  Englishman’s  Food. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  the  peasant  ate  very  few  vege¬ 
tables,  and  fruit  was  only  available  for  a  short 
season  in  the  summer.  There  must  therefore  have 
been  a  serious  deficiency  of  vitamin  C  in  his  diet, 
and,  judged  by  modern  standards,  another  serious 
defect  of  the  peasant’s  diet  was  the  low  propor¬ 
tion  of  protein  and  fat  derived  from  animal  foods. 

Writing  about  the  nineteenth  century.  Dr. 
Drummond  quotes  Engel  (The  Condition  of  the 
Working-Class  in  England  in  Engel  draws 

a  grim  picture  of  the  poor  people  of  London  col¬ 
lecting  potato  parings,  rotten  vegetables  and  vege¬ 
table  refuse  to  eke  out  their  miserable  diet. 

A  study  of  the  foregoing  details  and  others  to 
be  found  in  Dr.  Drummond’s  book  seems  to  indi¬ 
cate  that,  although  our  native  foods  were  capable 
of  keeping  our  ancestors  in  health,  the  trouble 
was  that  they  could  not  get  them. 
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Maidenhead  Food  Poisoning 

Mention  was  made  of  the  Maidenhead  food 
poisoning  case  in  Food  Manufacture,  Vol.  XVII, 
No.  11,  p.  306,  in  connection  with  which  has  been 
published  in  the  Medical  Officer  a  report  by  Dr. 
J.  J.  Paterson,  Medical  OHicer  of  Health,  East 
Berks.  United  Sanitary  District. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  pressed  pork  made 
from  three  small  pigs  produced  a  number  of  poison¬ 
ing  cases,  and  that  one  old  man  had  been  proved 
to  have  died  as  a  result  of  eating  the  brawn. 

Dr.  Paterson  comments  on  the  unconfirmed  and 
exaggerated  statements  as  to  the  origin  and  cause 
of  the  trouble  made  at  the  time,  but  considers  the 
outbreak  as  not  without  interest  to  those  concerned 
with  public  health,  as  it  illustrated  the  not  un¬ 
familiar  difficulties  that  attend  such  investigations 
— false  clues  and  promising  lines  of  enquiry  that 
end  nowhere.  , 

Full  details  of  the  course  of  the  enquiry  are 
given,  and  it  certainly  shows  that  the  investiga¬ 
tion  was  thoroughly  carried  out. 

Dr.  Paterson  states  that  it  would  seem  a  reason¬ 
able  conclusion  that  at  least  one  of  the  three  pigs 
was  infected  with  B.  typhi-murium  {B.  aertryche, 
the  pathologist  agreed,  is  identical  with  B.  typHi- 
murium)  at  the  time  of  slaughter.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  (Dr.  Paterson  says)  how  the  organism 
survived  soaking  overnight  in  brine  and  two  hours’ 
boiling  next  day,  but  it  is  conceivable  that  in  the 
centre  of  the  larger  joints  there  were  survivors, 
and  these  were  spread  in  the  subsequent  cutting 
up  and  boning  process.  How,  when  and  where  the 
pig  became  infected  may  remain  a  mystery.  Dr. 
Paterson  pointed  out  that  while  the  investiga¬ 
tions  in  many  cases  ended  in  a  blank  wall,  one 
useful  result  was  attained — it  disposed  of  .the  scan¬ 
dalous  rumour  that  “  diseased,  rat-bitten  pigs  ” 
were  “  passed  l)y  (iovernment  inspectors  ”  for 
human  food. 

Dehydration  in  America 

In  a  recent  article  published  in  The  Conner,  Dr. 
W.  V.  Cruess,  of  the  University  of  California,  who 
has  recently  received  the  Nicolas  Appert  Award 
from  the  Chicago  Section  of  the  Institute  of  Food 
Technologists,  gives  a  useful  summary  of  the  de¬ 
hydration  of  vegetables  and  fruit.  Dried  vege¬ 
tables  were  used  by  the  British  Army  during  the 
•Boer  War,  and  several  barrels  of  the  dried  pro¬ 
ducts  were  stored,  and  twenty  years  later  were 
used  in  the  last  war. 

The  lack  of  blanching  was  the  cause  of  the  poor 
quality  of  the  old-style  product.  Dr.  Cruess 
stresses  the  need  for  thorough  blanching.  Peroxi¬ 
dase  is  one  of  the  best  enzymes  for  use  as  an  indi¬ 
cator  of  its  adequacy.  If  it  is  destroyed,  as 
shown  by  the  customary  test  with  guaiacol  and 
hydrogen  peroxide,  the  product  will  keep  well.  If 
only  catalase  is  destroyed  and  the  peroxidase  sur- 
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vives,  then  the  product  may  not  keep.  Therefore, 
those  who  advise  blanching  until  the  catalase  test 
is  negative  but  the  peroxidase  test  still  positive, 
are  in  serious  error.  Dr.  Cruess  favours  steam  and 
not  water  as  the  blanching  agent. 

The  other  main  principle  of  successful  vegetable 
dehydration  is  drying  to  extremely  low  moisture 
content.  Most  vegetables  should  be  dried  to  below 
5  per  cent,  moisture  content  for  best  keeping 
quality. 

Most  dehydrators  operate  at  safe  finishing  tem¬ 
peratures — usually  140°  to  145°  F.  is  the  finishing 
range.  A  greatly  increased  capacity  is  obtained 
by  operating  at  about  180°  F.  while  the  product  is 
wet.  In  other  words,  the  parallel  current  system 
is  used  during  the  initial  stages  and  the  counter- 
current  during  the  final  stages  of  drying.  The 
famous  Edit  hydrator  of  Canada  is  built  so  to 
operate. 

Packaging  is  another  great  problem  in  the 
handling  of  dehydrated  vegetables.  In  order  to 
protect  them  from  insects,  al>out  all  that  can  be 
done  is  to  pack  them  in  metal  or  glass  containers. 
Packaging  in  nitrogen  or  carbon  dioxide  to  avoid 
or  reduce  oxidation  is  advised. 

Some  new  commercial  tlevelopments  include  the 
production  of  drum-dried  vegetable  purees,  and 
spray  drying  may  also  come  into  its  own  for 
powdered  juices. 

In  general.  Dr.  Cruess  states,  the  dehydration  of 
vegetables  has  been  greatly  improved  over  the 
methods  in  use  in  the  last  war,  and  many  of  the 
dehydrated  vegetables,  when  refreshed  and  cooked, 
compare  very  favourably  with  the  canned  articles. 

Is  Saccharin  Harmful  ? 

A  large  number  of  enquiries  al)out  saccharin  and 
its  effects  on  the  human  l)ody  are  reported  in  Neic 
Health,  November,  which  also  reviews  some  of  the 
research  into  its  properties. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  observations  of  Hester 
and  Folin  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the 
U.S.A.  in  1911,  who  found  no  effects  of  any  kind 
after  300  mgs.  daily  had  been  continued  for  a 
month.  H.  Staub  and  R.  Staehelin  {Med.  Pract., 
193<},  ii,  419)  have  reviewed  the  position  in  more 
recent  years,  but  (it  is  stated)  nothing  has  come 
to  light  to  invalidate  Hester  and  Folin’s  original 
observations.  At  a  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  Foods  and  Nutrition  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  it  was  stated  that  small  doses 
appear  to  produce  no  ill-effects,  but  larger  doses 
such  as  1-5  grams  may  cause  gastro-intestinal  dis-  , 
turbances.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  this  amount  of 
saccharin  would  ever  be  consumed  in  one  day,  as  i 
on  a  basis  of  sweetness  it  would  be  equivalent  to  j 
Ij  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  Council,  however,  reiterates 
its  views  that  indiscriminate  use  of  saccharin  is  not 
advisable  and  that  its  presence  in  any  food  pro-  i 
duct  should  be  clearly  indicated  to  customers.  i 
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In  a  recent  letter  to  The  Times,  Miss  I.  H. 
Rogers,  organising  secretary  of  the  Diabetic  Asso¬ 
ciation,  wrotfe  that :  “  The  Diabetic  Association 
has,  of  course,  fully  investigated  the  use  of  sac¬ 
charin  as  a  sweetening  agent  and  can  state  quite 
definitely  that  saccharin  is  harmless.  It  is  not  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  body  at  all,  and  cannot  therefore 
injure  the  tissues.  We  suggest  that  the  time  has 
come  to  explode  once  and  for  all  the  fallacy  that 
saccharin  is  harmful  in  any  way  whatsoever.” 

Neiv  Health  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
limited  consumption  of  saccharin  is  unlikely  to  pro¬ 
duce  ill-effects,  but  should  these  become  apparent 
owing  to  personal  idiosyncrasies,  then  the  medical 
practitioner  should  be  consulted. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  1913,  ii,  553, 

uttered  a  warning  against  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  saccharin  as  a  drug  or  substitute  for  sugar, 
citing  research  at  the  McFadden  laboratories  of  the 
Lister  Institute,  which  had  shown  that  it  is  a 
powerful  auxetic,  like  several  other  constituents 
and  derivatives  of  coal  tar.  In  his  latest  report 
to  the  Hidl  Corporation  the  local  public  analyst 
reiterated  his  plea  that  packers  of  food  and  bever¬ 
ages  containing  saccharin  shoidd  be  under  com¬ 
pulsion  to  indicate  the  presence  of  this  substitute 
on  the  label,  accompanying  this  recommendation 
with  the  statement  that  saccharin  was  harmful. 
Sir  Alexander  MacGregor,  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
in  Glasgow,  commenting  on  this,  said  he  would  be 
chary  of  frightening  people  off  its  use  in  wartime. 
Boiled  down  to  practical  terms,  it  appears  that 
we  may  take  a  little  saccharin,  but  if  we  get  a 
pain  we  should  go  to  a  doctor,  who  will  tell  us  to 
stop  taking  it. 


Fish  Zoning 

Since  the  beginning  of  November  much  criticism 
of  the  fish  zoning  and  distribution  scheme  has  been 
voiced  by  the  different  fish  trade  organisations  and 
others.  At  the  end  of  November  the  Fish  Industry 
Trade  Council,  contending  that  the  scheme  im¬ 
posed  by  the  Ministry  of  Food,  after  a  trial  extend¬ 
ing  over  five  weeks,  had  failed  to  aehieve  its  object 
and  had  residted  in  the  serious  maldistribution, 
with  anomalies  and  injustices  abounding,  requested 
the  Ministry  of  Food  to  substitute  a  scheme  to  be 
worked  out  in  consultation  with  the  Joint  Council 
which  would  avoid  the  inequalities  inherent  in  the 
original  scheme.  The  result  of  this  w’as  announced 
on  December  8.  Lord  Woolton  flatly  refusetl  the 
fish  industry’s  demand  for  the  withdrawal  of  his 
zoning  scheme,  and  he  informed  the  Fish  Industry 
Joint  Council :  “  I  am  not  prepared  to  allow  this 
scheme  to  be  sabotaged  by  anybody.  I  am  trying 
to  feed  the  country.  The  country  has  enough  to 
do  to  fight  one  enemy.  VVe  don’t  want  to  dissipate 
our  energies  by  fighting  too. 
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“  Your  trade  was  making  an  extravagant  use  of 
transport  facilities,  and  you  have  been  told  in  un¬ 
mistakable  terms  that  such  extravagance  was 
hindering  the  war  effort  and  that  that  was  the 
reason  for  the  introduction  of  the  zones.  In  spite 
of  this  knowledge  some  of  you  have  decided  to 
attempt  to  secure  the  withdrawal  of  the  scheme. 

“  I  recognise  that  the  scheme  has  interfered  with 
trade  practices  and  trade  connections  .  .  .  but  it 
might  have  been  much  nearer  perfection  if  the 
members  of  your  trade  had  come  forward  and 
helped  it  at  an  earlier  stage.  I  shall  welcome  the 
assistance  of  any  member  of  the  Council  in  making 
adjustments,  but  I  must  make  it  crystal  clear  that 
I  will  consider  suggestions  that  are  directed  to  the 
improvement  of  the  scheme  and  not  to  its  abandon¬ 
ment.” 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  fish  shortage  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  acute  in  London. 

Mr.  Mabane,  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the 
Ministry  of  Food,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  said  that  the  scheme  is  working  satisfac¬ 
torily  “  in  most  parts  of  the  country  ”  and  that  on 
a  certain  day  20<j  tons  of  fish  had  been  sent  to 
Billingsgate,  against  a  daily  average  of  300  tons. 
To  the  question,  “  Where  has  it  all  gone  to?”  Mr. 
Mabane  had  no  reply  to  make.  A  member,  Mr. 
Lipson,  intimated  that  he  would  raise  the  subject 
in  debate.  VVe  shall  be  interested  to  know  the 
solution  of  the  mystery. 


Barley  Grower’s  Complaint 

The  difficulties  which  hedge  round  the  matter  of 
the  sampling  of  farm  products  are  demonstrated 
l)y  a  communication  we  have  received  from  a  well- 
known  farmer.  He  says  :  “  For  the  second  year  in 
succession  my  barley  deliveries  have  been  queried 
by  some  unknown  maltster.  This  year  the  barley, 
which  was  disappointing  in  yield,  thrashed  out 
something  below  the  best.  The  grain  was  sold,  on 
sample,  to^  a  merchant  and  lay  in  my  barns,  pre¬ 
sumably  at  the  buyer’s  risk,  for  six  weeks;  it  was 
then  collected  by  a  haulier  and  taken  to  some 
unknown  destination.  Three  days  afterwards  came 
a  letter  from  the  merchant  buyer,  in  which  he  said 
that  the  anonymous  maltster  who  had  received  the 
barley  had  stated  that  it  had  been  delivered  ‘  hot, 
stinking  and  mouldy  ’,  and  that  ‘  it  is  now  in  store 
waiting  removal  ’. 

”  It  happened  that  I  had  twenty-seven  sacks  of 
the  same  barley  still  in  the  barn  (I  only  grew  the 
one  lot,  and  all  was  harvested,  threshed  and  stored 
together),  so  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses 
several  of  these  sacks  were  opened  and  a  fresh 
sample  drawn.  Only  one  sack  showed  the  faintest 
trace  of  smell,  but  the  total  sample  was,  if  any¬ 
thing,  better  than  that  on  which  the  sale-  was 
made.  This  sample  has  been  sent  to  the  merchant, 
and  there  the  matter  now  lies.” 
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The  Milling  Industry 

PROGRESS  IN  1942 


The  fast  twelve  months  have  seen  the  milling* 
industry  enter  an  entirely  new  phase,  and  it  is  no 
exaf'f'eration  to  say  that  194.2  has  added  a  new  paj^e  to 
the  history  of  dour  milling,  inasmuch  as  it  has  seen 
the  birth  of  outstanding  and  indeed  revolutionary  tech- 
nolo^ictd  deveK)pments. 

Durinj*  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  the  production 
of  dour  was  in  some  respects  a  simj)ler  proposition  than 
it  was  in  jH‘acetime.  It  is  true  that  the  miller  had  no 
free  choice  of  whetUs,  and  was  unable  th»‘refore  to 
l)alance  his  blend  w  ith  that  tle^iree  of  jjrecision  to  which 
he  had  been  accustonn^d,  but  his  task  had  Ix'en  retluced 
to  th(‘  productitin  of  one  {‘rade  of  dour  of  fixed  extrac¬ 
tion  from  a  comparatively  simple  blend  compt)sed 
mainly  t)f  f'ood-j^ratle  Manitoba  wheat. 

How  different  \\;is  the  position  duriiifj  most  of  1942. 
.Sitice  the  Spring*  of  that  year  the  miller  has  bt'en 
oblif<ed  to  mill  to  an  unaccustomed  extractittn  and, 
moreover,  to  do  this  in  such  a  way  that  the  dour  shall 
possess  certain  analytical  dat:i. 

The  didiculties  which  these  rej^ulations  imjtosed  upon 
the  miller  wete  later  accentuatt'd  in  many  districts  by 
the  necessity  of  employinjj  in  the  blend  its  much  as 
40  piT  cent,  of  new  crop  Eiif^lish  wheat.  The  many 
new  problems  presented  by  the  t942  Ref^ulations  were 
intensively  studied  by  all  associated  with  th(“  industry, 
and  the  co-('perative  efforts  of  the  miller,  the  milling' 
«-n}.<ineer  and  the  cereal  chemist  letl  to  their  solution 
through  the  :ikency  of  technical  developments  which 
fully  justify  the  description  of  present-day  milling — 
recently  quoted  by  the  Director  of  the  Millers’  Research 
.Association — as  bioloj'ical  engineerinf*. 

Fortified  Flour 

During  the  first  few  months  of  1042,  millers  were 
producing  white  flour  of  75  per  cent,  extraction  forti¬ 
fied  with  synthetic  vitamin  B,.  The  pro|K)rtion  of  the 
vitamin  required  to  effect  the  necessary  fortification 
was  extremely  small — 0  2  gram  per  sack  of  2S0  lbs. — 
and  before  the  scheme  could  fie  successfully  put  into 
|)ractice  it  was  necessary  to  devise  a  reliable  procedure 
for  the  incorporation  and  uniform  distribution  of  this 
minute  amount  of  aneurin. 

I'he  (iroblem  was  solved  by  the  preparation  of  a 
“  concentrate  ”  which  would  raise  the  B,  content  of 
the  flour  to  the  required  level  when  mixed  with  it  in  the 
proportion  of  t  oz.  per  sack. 

.Automatic  mixers  capable  of  continuously  adding  a 
powder  to  the  flour  stream  in  the  proportion  of  i  oz.  per 
sack  were  on  the  market  and,  in  fact,  were  already 
installed  in  many  mills.  The  concentrate  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  thoroughly  mixing  together  a  solution  of 
aneurin  and  a  thin  flour  batter  and  spray-drying  the 
mixture. 

.A  scheme  for  the  control  of  fortification  by  the  fre¬ 
quent  chemical  assaying  of  flours  from  all  mills  for  B, 
was  evolved,  and  the  details  of  two  suitable  methods,  a 
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visual  and  a  fluorimetric  adaptation  of  the  thiochrome 
technique,  were  settled  and  published  (Nicholls,  Booth, 
Kent-Jones,  .\mos  and  Ward,  Analyst,  67,  15). 

('anaditin  flour  im|H)rtetl  into  this  country  was  re¬ 
quired  to  exhibit  the  same  B,  content  as  fortified  home- 
milled  flour,  and  each  arrival  of  such  flour  wtts  there- 
hire  also  assayed  by  the  panel  of  testers. 

National  Wheatmeal 

In  the  Spring  of  1942,  the  official  extraction  was 
raised  to  S5  per  cent.,  a  change  which  at  that  time  en¬ 
tailed  the  |)roductit)n  of  what  was  obviously  a  meal 
instead  of  a  white  flour.  Such  meals  were  exjiected  to 
contain  one  International  Unit  of  natural  vitamin  B, 
per  gram  anti  to  have  a  fibre  content  not  greater  titan 
0-S5  per  cent. 

The  general  method  of  making  this  National  S5  per 
cent.  Wheatmeal  was  essentially  to  mill  for  75  per  cent, 
flour,  but  to  tjike  off  with  the  flour  n>  per  cent,  of  fit- 
products  drawn  from  the  stocks  which  norntiilly  went 
to  the  wheatfeed.  .Such  stocks  vary  grejitly  both  in  B, 
and  fibre  content,  and  it  was  not  long  therefore  before 
the  majority  of  millers  h;ul  h.'ul  their  individual  wheat- 
feed  stocks  jinalysed  and  were  segregating  for  incor¬ 
poration  in  the  flour  those  high  in  B,  but  low  in  fibre. 

.Such  meals  met  satisfactorily  the  requirements  of  the 
official  Order  and  the  recommendations  which  had 
a|i|H‘an-d  ami  moretiver  were  compttrjttively  simjile  to 
make,  but  the  millers  were  nevertheh'ss  not  content  to 
continue  the  manufacture  of  this  rather  dark  and  coarse 
type  of  meal. 

riiey  realised  that  if  it  were  possible  to  mill  to  S5  per 
cent,  extr.action  in  such  a  way  that  the  final  product 
w;is  finer  and  more  floury,  and  hence  exhibited  more  of 
fh<‘  attributes  of  white  flour,  the  product  would  find 
consijfi'rably  more  favour  amting  consumers  and  wtiuhl 
lighten  the  task  of  the  baker  by  yielding  a  dough  which 
was  more  responsive  and  lively  and  better  able  to  with¬ 
stand  the  mechanical  operations  of  automatic  bakery 
|ikints. 

Modifications  in  Milling  Process 

'I'he  millers,  aided  by  others  directly  associateil  with 
the  industry,  concentrated  therefore  upon  the  possibility 
of  producing  S5  per  cent,  flour  rather  than  85  per  cent, 
meal.  'I'he  theoretical  answer  to  the  problem  was 
obvious  :  some  of  the  branny  matter  present  in  the 
wheatmeal  would  have  to  be  replaced  by  endosjierm 
normally  present  in  the  wheatfeed. 

'I'he  practical  solution,  however,  was  certainly  not  so 
obvious.  'rh(*  endosperm  which  is  to  be  found  adht'ring 
to  the  bran  particles  in  wheatfeed  is  there  because  the 
normal  milling  procedure  is  incapable  of  effectively 
separating  it  from  the  branny  matter.  The  abstraction 
of  some  of  this  residual  endosperm  for  inclusion  in  the 
85  per  cent,  meal  could  be  accomplished,  therefore,  only 
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by  departing  from  the  normal  and  accepted  milling  pro¬ 
cedure.  The  millers  were  not,  however,  deterred  by 
this  and  willingly  introduced  modifications  into  their 
process,  and  in  some  instances  installed' some  addi¬ 
tional  plant. 

The  problem  naturally  was  approached  in  various 
ways,  but  the  successful  schemes  involved  one  or  more 
of  the  following  modifications  :  high  releases  on  the 
first  and  second  breaks,  modified  differential  on  break 
rolls,  addition  of  a  fifth  break,  employment  of  finely 
fluted  rolls  on  lower  reductions,  extension  of  the  scratch 
system. 

The  change  in  the  nature  of  National  Wheatmeal 
was,  of  course,  gradual,  but  the  product  being  manufac¬ 
tured  at  the  end  of  1942  was  very  different  to  that  being 
made  seven  months  earlier.  The  later  products  were 
much  finer  and  whiter,  and,  indeed,  the  best  of  them 
had  more  of  the  characteristics  of  a  white  flour  than  of 
a  meal.  They  yielded  doughs  which  resiKinded  better  to 
manipulation  and  which  were  certainly  more  suitable 
for  plant  work,  while  the  bread  they  produced  was 
more  attractive,  lighter  in  texture  and  more  easily 
masticated.  .Ind  these  marked  improvements  were 
accomplished  xvithout  any  drop  in  the  vitamin  W,  cotu 
tent  of  the  flour. 

Analytical  Data 

.Mean  values  for  certain  analytical  data  furnished  by 
meals  fn)m  all  over  the  country  examined  in  the 
author’s  laboratories  in  May  and  in  November,  1942, 
illustrate  the  success  which  attended  the  millers’  efforts 
to  improve  the  National  85  per  cent.  Wheatmeal. 
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It  may  truly  be  said  that,  since  the  spring  of  1942, 
the  millers  of  this  country  have  revolutionised  the  mill¬ 
ing  »)f  wheatme.tl.  Their  efforts  have  made  it  jjossible 
to  mill  to  85  per  cent,  extraction  in  such  a  way  that 
the  product  is  essentially  a  white  flour  and  yet  contains 
the  same  amount  of  vitamin  li,  as  a  wheatmeal. 

Additions  to  Flour 

'I'he  decision  to  fortify  flour  with  calcium  in  the  form 
of  chalk  was  announced  by  the  (iovernment  when  the 
proposed  vitamin  li,  addition  was  made  public  early  in 
tbe  war. 

It  was  not  until  late  in  1942,  however,  that  the 
scheme  was  commenced,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year 
the  .addition  w.as  being  made  in  only  com|).aratively  few 
mills. 

.Some  delay  was  antici[)ated  because  creta  privparata 
— the  form  in  which  the  chalk  was  to  be  added — is  not 
easy  to  de.il  with  in  an  automatic  mixer,  and  an  investi¬ 
gation  into  the  practic.al  difficulties  was  necessarv. 
Some  further  liel.ay  may  h.ave  arisen  through  a  short¬ 
age  of  the  tyi)e  of  mixers  finally  decided  u|)on,  but  both 
these  obst.acl(‘s  could  have  been  surmounted  compara¬ 
tively  i|uickly.  Can  the  prolonged  delay  mean  that  the 
initi.'d  apparent  enthusiasm  of  the  Government  for  this 
scheme  has  waned? 

There*  is  every  indication  that  in  the  very  near  future 
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— perhaps  even  by  the  time  this  review  appears  in  print 
— further  additions  to  flour  will  be  made  compulsory. 

.A  plan  for  the  incorjxjration  in  flour  of  a  proportion 
of  another  cereal,  probably  oats  or  barley,  has  been 
under  consideration  for  some  time  and  certain  problems 
which  it  presents  have  been  investigated.  There  is 
some  doubt,  however,  about  the  method  by  which  the 
admi.xture  will  be  accomplished. 

It  is  understood  that  the  authorities  favour  the  dis¬ 
tribution  to  millers  of  oat  flour  which  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  on  oat-milling  plants,  and  the  incorporation  of 
this  product  in  National  flour  in  the  stated  proportion. 

It  seems  to  the  author,  however,  that  the  additional 
trans[X)rt,  labour  and  fuel  necessitated  Ijn’  the  general 
adoption  of  such  a  scheme  can  be  justified  only  by  proof 
that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  mill  ufH)n  a  flour-mill¬ 
ing  plant  a  wheat  blend  containing  the  required  pro¬ 
portion  of  oats. 

It  is  true  that  the  inclusion  of  oats  in  the  wheat  blend 
might  lead  to  certain  difficulties  in  some  of  the  small 
mills,  and  in  these  instances  the  oat  flour  procedure 
might  be  the  better  proposition,  but  the  larger  mills 
could  certainly  deal  satisfactorily  with  the  wheat  and 
oat  mixture. 

'I'he  proposed  addition  of  other  cereals  to  flour  differs 
from  the  incorporation  of  creta  pneparata  in  that  it  is 
not  designed  to  meet  a  tlietary  deficiency.  The  function 
of  the  scheme  is  the  saving  of  shipping  space  by  reduc¬ 
ing  the  quantity  of  imjH)rted  wheat  required  to  provide 
for  the  nation’s  flour  consumption.  It  is  possible  that 
a  later  step  to  this  end  may  be  the  inclusion  of  potato 
flour  in  our  bread. 


General  Matters 

When  the  Government  took  over  the  control  of  flour 
mills  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
basis  upon  which  a  miller’s  remuneration  would  be 
calculated  should  be  settled  by  negotiation  between 
representatives  of  the  Government  and  of  the  industry. 

The  formulation  of  an  equitable  scheme  was  a  task 
of  considerable  difficulty,  and  it  was  not  until  i<>42  that 
the  negotiations  were  concluded  and  an  agreed  settle¬ 
ment  reached. 

'I'he  remuneration  agreement  is  naturally  somewhat 
complex,  since  it  has  to  provide  for  reas»)nable  treat¬ 
ment  of  mills  differing  greatly  in  size  and  in  economic 
situation,  and  needs  to  take  into  account  differences 
between  the  wartime  output  and  the  pre-war  datum. 
In  view  of  the  many  difficulties  which  faced  the  millers’ 
representatives  concerned  in  the  negt)tiations  the  basis 
of  the  final  agreement  can,  however,  be  regarded  as  a 
reasonable  one. 

Many  millers  used  to  separate  wheat  germ  when  they 
were  milling  white  flour,  but  this  practice  is  prohibited 
during  the  manufacture  of  National  Wheatmeal.  'I'he 
introduction  of  the  85  per  cent,  extraction  Order  meant, 
therefore,  that  germ  ceased  to  be  obtainable  and,  as  a 
consequence  of  this,  the  manufacture  of  vitamin  H, 
foods  and  concentrates  which  were  prepared  from  germ 
could  not  be  continued. 

It  was  realised,  however,  that  some  of  these  products 
were  of  undoubted  value  in  the  treatment  of  certain 
ailments  and  conditions  and  had  a  tlefinite  place  in 
medical  practice.  In  order  that  they  might  continue  to 
be  available  the  authorities  agreed  to  |)ermit  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  germ  when  85  per  cent,  meal  was  being  pro¬ 
duced  for  purposes  other  than  that  of  bread-making. 
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No  objection  can  bo  raised  to  the  abstraction  of  fierm 
from  such  flours,  since  they  represent  but  a  small, pro¬ 
portion  of  the  total  flour  consumed,  and,  moreover, 
durinfj  the  production  of  self-raised  goods  or  of  biscuits 
most  of  the  vitamin  B,  present  in  the  flour  is  destroyed. 
A  return  of  the  amount  of  germ  separated  from  such 
flours  has  to  be  made  to  the  .Ministry  of  Food,  who 
then  allocate  it  for  use  in  one  of  the  accepted  priority 
medical  foods  or  concentrates. 

The  Millers’  Research  .Association  continued  its  use¬ 
ful  work  during  1042.  The  results  of  investigations 
into  various  practical  problems  which  were  undertaken 
— such  as  the  keeping  pro{)erties  of  National  W’heat- 
meal,  the  production  of  finer  and  more  floury  meals, 
and  methods  for  the  addition  to  flour  of  crela — were 
circulated  to  members  of  the  industry  in  confidential 
reports,  but  important  papers  were  also  jjublished  in 
the  scientific  journals. 

The  subjects  treated  in  these  publications  included 
the  determination  of  vitamins  in  cereals,  the  analytical 
control  of  fortification  of  flour  with  creta,  and  the  distri- 
bution  of  vitamin  B,  in  the  wheat  grain. 

Numerous  scientific  studies  of  wheat,  flour  and  bread 
were  reported  during  k)42,  but  references  in  this  article 
will  be  restricted  to  investigations  which  sht^uld  prove 
to  be  of  direct  interest  to  the  milling  industry  of  this 
country. 

Distribution  of  Vitamin  in  Wheat  Grain 

The  results  of  studies  of  the  distribution  of  vitamin 
B,  in  the  wheat  grain  were  reported  from  several 
sources  during  1942. 

The  findings  of  the  various  workers,  which  were  in 
agreement,  throw  new  light  on  certain  asi)ects  of  mill¬ 
ing  technology  and  are  likely  to  have  an  important  in¬ 
fluence  upon  post-war  milling  engineering. 

The  first  paper  upon  this  subject  (Jackson  and  White- 
side,  Scientific  Agriculture,  22,  366)  contained  data 
which  revealed  that  the  germ-end  third  of  a  wheat 
grain  contained  over  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  vitamin  B, 
of  the  grain  even  when  the  germ  itself  had  been  probed 
out. 

Later  in  the  year  the  explanation  of  J,ackson  and 
Whiteside’s  findings  b(*came  apparent  from  the  inde¬ 
pendent  work  of  Hinton  (J.S.C.I.,  61,  143)  and  Ward 
(paper  not  yet  published).  These  investigators  found 
that  the  richest  source  of  vitamin  B,  in  the  wheat  grain 
was  the  scutelluni — i.e.,  the  membrane  which  separates 
the  embyro  pro[>er  from  the  adjacent  endosperm. 

Hinton  reported  that  the  scutellum  part  of  the  wheat 
germ  is  probably  ten  times  richer  in  B,  than  the  em¬ 
bryo,  and  his  conclusion  is  substantiated  by  Ward,  who 
determined  the  B,  content  of  scutellum,  which  had  been 
separated  from  wheat  by  a  most  laborious  series  of  dis¬ 
sections,  and  obtained  a  value  of  40  5  I.U.  g. 

Maintaining  Content  of  Flour 

These  discoveries  reveal  that,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  B,  content  of  a  flour  at  a  high  level,  it  is  necessary 
to  include  in  the  flour  a  high  |)roportion  of  the  scutellum 
of  the  grain.  .Millers,  although  unaware  at  the  time  of 
the  explanation,  were  of  course  maintaining  a  high  B, 
in  their  later  finer  and  more  flour\’  85  per  cent. 
“  meals  ”  by  this  very  means,  and  it  may  be  said,  there¬ 
fore,  that  during  HJ42  milling  practice  was  in  advance 
of  biological  discovery. 
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The  work  of  the  above-mentioned  investigators  also 
affords  a  probable  explanation  of  the  fact  that  in 
-Australia  the  flour  contains  a  higher  proportion  of  the 
total  B,  of  the  grain  from  which  it  is  milled  than  it 
does  in  this  country.  Wheat  is  usually  milled  at  a  lower 
moisture  content  in  .Australia,  and  the  scutellum  would 
consequently  be  in  a  more  friable  condition  and  thus 
tend  to  jjowder  up  more  easily.  , 

Digestibility  of  Different  Breads 

The  vexed  question  of  the  relative  digestibilities  of 
different  types  of  bread  has  been  the  subject  of  several 
published  discussions  during  i<)42.  .Attention  was 
focused  on  this  problem  by  the  calculations  contained 
in  an  im|K)rtant  paper  by  Wright  which  was  published 
in  1941  (Chemistry  and  Industry,  60,  623.). 

Krebs  and  .Melianby  (Lancet,  March  14,  1942)  criti¬ 
cised  the  digestibility  values  employed  by  Wright,  and 
IKiinted  out  that  the  only  values  available  for  85  per 
cent,  extraction  flour  had  been  obtained  by  interpola¬ 
tion.  They  therefore  conducted  feeding  trials  with 
human  subjects  and  obtained  data  which  suggested 
that  there  was  less  difference  between  the  digestibilities 
of  75  per  cent,  and  85  per  cent,  flour  than  had  been 
accepted  by  Wright. 

This  criticism  was  replied  to  by  Wright  (lAincet, 
.August  8,  1942),  who  drew  attention  to  sources  of  error 
in  Krebs’  and  Mellanby’s  scheme  of  exiieriments,  and 
then  proceeded  to  establish  mathematically  the  digesti¬ 
bilities  of  the  two  types  of  flour  from  previously  re¬ 
corded  relationships  between  extraction  and  digesti¬ 
bility. 

Moran  and  Pace  (Nature,  .August  22,  1942)  argued 
that  it  was  unsound  to  employ  the  degree  of  extraction 
as  the  basis  for  calculation  of  digestibility,  but  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  fibre  content  could  be  utilised  as  an 
index  of  digestibility.  Employing  this  method,  they 
obtained  figures  for  75  per  cent,  and  85  per  cent,  flours 
which  showed  a  difference  intermediate  between  those 
suggested  by  Krebs  and  Melianby  and  by  Wright. 

Gain  or  Loss  in  Nutrients 

This  question  of  the  relative  digestibilities  of  75  per 
cent,  white  flour  and  of  85  per  cent,  wheatmeal  is  of 
fundamental  importance  in  calculations  designed  to 
show  the  gain  or  loss  of  nutrients  to  the  nation  conse¬ 
quent  upon  the  compulsory  change  from  one  type  of 
flour  to  the  other,  but  the  1942  publications  u|)on  this 
subect  make  it  clear  that,  in  our  present  state  of  know¬ 
ledge,  the  only  certain  fact  is  that  85  per  cent,  meal  is 
less  digf'stible  than  75  per  cent,  white  flour. 

The  actual  difference  between  the  digestibilities  of 
the  two  types  is  still  unsettled  and,  in  fact,  since  the 
digestibility  of  a  wheatmeal  of  given  extraction  will,  as 
Moran  and  Pace  have  pointed  out,  vary  appreciably 
with  the  method  of  production,  this  difference  is  not 
constant. 

Nutritive  Value  of  Bread 

Our  knowledge  of  the  nutritive  value  of  hreail  was 
advanced  in  11)42  by  two  important  papers  published  by 
.McCance  and  Widdowson  (Journal  of  Physiology,  101, 
44,  and  Lancet,  .May  16,  1942). 

The  experiments  in  each  investigation  were  performed 
u|)on  human  subjects  and  were  spread  over  a  period  of 
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nine  to  twelve  months.  Two  types  of  flour  were  eom- 
.  pared — namely,  white  flour  and  meal  of  92  {kt  rent,  ex- 

tniction. 

The  experiments  reported  in  the  Journal  of  Physi- 
ology  show  that  the  calcium,  maf^nesium,  phosphorus 
and  potassium  in  diets  macle  up  with  92  per  cent,  meal 
were  less  completely  absorbed  than  the  same  minerals 
in  diets  made  up  with  the  white  flour.  When  the  bread 
was  fortified  with  calcium  carbonate,  the  absorption  of 
calcium  was  improved  but  the  absorption  of  phosjihorus 
was  slightly  depressed. 

The  other  investigation  revealed  that,  whereas  irt)n 
was  absorbed  from  diets  in  which  white  flour  consti¬ 
tuted  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  calories,  no  absorp¬ 
tion  of  iron  occurred  when  the  w  hite  flour  was  replaced 
by  92  per  cent,  extraction  meal.  In  other  words,  the 
results  of  this  study  suggest  that,  contrary  to  common 
supposition,  brown  bread  is  a  poor  source  of  iron. 

Work  on  the  Vitamins  in  Cereals 

Work  on  the  vitamins,  particularly  those  of  the  H 
group,  in  cereals  was  continued  aiul  papers  were  pub¬ 
lished  on  methods  of  assay  ami  u[)on  the  data  affordetl 
by  the  application  of  these  methods. 

Booth  (Analyst,  67,  162)  published  a  note  to  the  effect 
that  the  accepted  method  for  the  determination  of  B, 
in  white  flour  (Analyst,  67,  15)  could,  with  slight  modi¬ 
fication,  be  ajjplied  to  National  Wheatmeal. 

The  determination  of  riboflavin  in  cereals  has  been 
re|X)rted  upon  by  liarton  Wright  in  this  country 
(Sature,  June  20,  1942)  and  by  Andrews,  Boyd  and 
Terry  in  .America  (Cer.  Clieni.,  19,  55),  and  pajjers  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  nicotinic  acid  content  of  cereals  have  been 
published  by  Thomas,  Bina  and  Brown  (Cer.  Chetn.,  19, 
173,  and  Cer.  Chetn.,  19,  447). 

The  experience  of  workers  in  this  country  suggests 
that  there  are  still  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  the 
determination  of  the  nicotinic  acid  content  of  cereals, 
but  that  reliable  values  for  the  riboflavin  content  can  be 
obtained  by  the  microbiological  method.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  this  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  chemical 
method. 

The  destruction  of  vitamin  B,  which  may  occur  dur¬ 
ing  the  baking  of  cereal  goods  has  been  investigated  by 
Dawson  and  .Martin  (J.S.C.I.,  66,  13)  and  by  Barack- 
man  (Cer.  Chetn.,  19,  121). 

The  former  authors  found  that,  during  baking,  forti¬ 
fied  white  flour  lost  about  20  per  cent,  of  its  total  B, 
content,  while  85  per  cent,  wheatmeal  lost  about  27  per 
cent.  Wholemeal  flour  («)8  to  100  per  cent.)  lost  about 
34  per  cent. 

Barackman  confined  his  studies  to  self-raised  biscuits 
prepared  from  fortified  flour,  and  he  concluded  that, 
provided  the  /)H  of  the  baked  biscuit  is  7-1  or  lower, 
the  loss  of  added  B,  is  only  about  15  per  cent.  Ex[>eri- 
ments  performed  in  this  country,  the  results  of  which 
will  be  published,  indicate,  however,  that  the  produc- 
tit)n  of  various  self-raised  goods  under  English  condi¬ 
tions  often  leads  to  an  appreciably  greater  loss  of  B,. 

At  the  close  of  1942,  Greer,  Mounfield  and  Pringle — 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Millers’  Research  .Associa¬ 
tion — published  three  methods  suitable  for  the  deter- 
1  mination  of  added  creta  prerparata  in  National  flour 

I  (Analyst,  67,  352).  This  is  undoubtedly  a  timely  publi- 

I  cation  and  will  prove  distinctly  useful  to  the  chemists 
'  called  upon  to  exercise  control  over  the  ralcium  fortifi¬ 
cation  of  flour, 
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“  3-in-i  ”  Container  for  De¬ 
hydrated  Foods 

For  months  the  U.S.  .\rmy  has  been  seeking  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  tin  and  other  critical  metals  as  a  packaging 
material  for  overseas  shipments  of  dehydrated  foods. 
This  research,  according  to  the  VV’ar  Department,  has 
now  been  completed  at  the  Quartermaster  Corps  Sub¬ 
sistence  Laboratory  in  Chicago  with  the  development 
of  a  new  “  3-in-i  ”  package  which  is  moisture-proof 
and  offers  protection  against  insects.  In  addition,  it 
can  be  submerged  in  salt  water  for  several  hours  with¬ 
out  damage  to  the  contents,  states  The  Canner. 

The  container,  which  holds  five  gallons,  was  de¬ 
signed  primarily  for  shipping  white  potatoes,  sweet 
fjotatoes,  beets  and  yellow  turnips,  but  it  has  performed 
so  well  under  rigid  service  tests  that  it  shows  promise 
for  packaging  other  dehydrated  products. 

Under  the  packaging  method  formerly  used,  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  million  pounds  of  dehydrated  products  would 
require  about  25o,(xx)  pounds  of  tinplate  or  other  criti¬ 
cal  metal.  The  new  system  utilises  specially  treated 
paper,  fibre  and  wood.  The  only  metals  needed  are 
relatively  small  amounts  of  lead  and  steel  wire. 

.A  feature  of  the  “  3-in-i  ”  system  is  the  widespread 
use  of  laminated  paper — that  is,  two  or  more  sheets  of 
paper  and  lead  foil  fastened  together  with  adhesive 
coatings  that  make  them  waterproof.  .Several  lamin¬ 
ating  agents,  notably  asphalt  and  wax,  have  proved  to 
be  acceptable. 

The  first  step  is  to  place  five  gallons  of  dehydrated 
food  inside  a  laminated  bag  made  of  glassine  paper. 
This  container  is  then  put  into  a  somewhat  heavier,  or 
main,  bag,  which  is  insect-resistant  and  moisture-proof. 
On  the  outside  of  the  main  bag  is  a  layer  of  kraft  paper 
(the  brown  kind  usually  used  for  wrapping  groceries), 
which  is  laminated  to  a  thin  sheet  of  lead  foil.  The 
inside  layer  is  a  vapour-proof  Cellophane. 

The  third  step  is  to  place  the  main  bag  inside  a 
carton  made  of  solid  fibre,  which  is  a  weather-proof 
paper  compound.  Finally,  two  of  these  cartons,  each 
containing  five  gallons  of  dehydrated  food,  are  packed 
in  a  single  shipping  case  which  may  be  made  from  any 
one  of  three  standard  types  of  materials  :  a  weather¬ 
proof  solid  fibre,  a  nailed  wooden  box,  or  a  wire-banded 
wooden  box. 

Contractors  supplying  dehydrated  white  potatoes, 
sweet  |K)tatoes,  beets  and  yellow  turnips  to  the  Quar¬ 
termaster  Corps  are  being  informed  of  the  new  pack¬ 
aging  requirements.  However,  they  are  permitted  to 
use  metal  containers  until  such  time  as  the  new  pack¬ 
ages  become  available  or  until  present  stocks  of  metal 
cans  in  their  possession  are  exhausted. 


British  Material  for  Export 

Overseas  readers  are  advised  that  the  fact 
that  goods  made  of  raw  materials  in  short 
supply  owing  to  war  conditions  are  adver¬ 
tised  in  Food  Manufacture  should  not  be 
taken  as  an  indication  that  they  are  neces¬ 
sarily  available  for  export. 
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Meat  Dehydration 


ri^HE  GENERAL  processinjJ  method  developed  by 
X  Swift  and  Company’s  orf<anisation  has  recently 
been  released  by  the  C»)mpany.  The  followinf*  is  a 
brief  descriptipn  of  the  different  stafjes  of  the  process. 

The  boned  beef  is  fed  into  a  rotary  meat  cutter, 
which  cuts  it  into  2-inch  cubes.  Cooking  is  then 
carried  on  for  30  minutes  or  more  at  an  internal  tem¬ 
perature  ranging  from  160®  to  175®  F.  with  mechanical 
agitation. 

The  contents  of  the  cooking  kettle  are  discharged 
into  a  container  and  then,  by  means  of  a  helical  con¬ 
veyor,  to  the  grinding  machinery.  The  precooked 
meat  receives  a  fine  grinding  at  this  stage.' 

From  the  grinder  the  meat  goes  to  the  drier,  which 
is  a  tube  rotating  under  a  horizontal  plane  inside  a 
jacket  through  which  pass  streams  of  hot  air.  Louvres 
in  the  drier  force  the  air  directly  through  the  granular 
meat,  and  the  latter  slowly  emerges  at  the  far  end  of 
the  tube  into  sanitary  metal  trucks,  which  convey  it  to 
I)ackag1ng  machinery. 

Problems  Involved 

Swift  and  Company  state  that  the  nutritional  and 
chemical  problems  involved  in  the  dehydration  of  meat 
resolve  themselves  into  two  questions  : 

(1)  The  nutritional  properties  of  the  dehydrated  pro¬ 
duct. 

(2)  Its  keeping  properties. 

Modern  processes  of  dehydration  quickly  remove 
water  from  fresh  meat  at  low  co<iking  and  drying  tem¬ 
perature  and  under  other  conditions  that  make  for 
maximum  retention  of  essential  minerals  and  vitamins. 
The  Swift  research  staff  express  confidence  that  the 
j)roduct  which  they  have  (levelojx'd  “  should  be  satis¬ 
factory  from  a  nutritional  standpoint.  There  is  little 
chance  for  loss  of  the  nutritive  value  of  the  meat,  since 
nothing  need  be  thrown  away  in  the  form  of  juices  or 
broth.  Loss  of  vitamin  fxitencv  during  processing  is 
minimised,  |)articularly  by  low-temperature  handling. 

“  -As  far  as  is  known,  the  proteins  are  no  more 
affected  than  they  would  be  in  normal  cooking  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  entire 
process  is  less  destructive  to  some  of  the  proteins  than 
ordinary  household  cooking.  Mineral  elements  are  re¬ 
tained  in  the  product  because  they  are  stable  and  are 
not  discarded  in  juices  or  broths.” 

Fat  Stabilisation 

To  ensure  long-keeping  qualities  it  is  necessary  to 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  oxidation  of  the  fat  content. 
.Stabilisation  can  be  attained  in  at  least  two  ways  that 
are  commercially  practicable  and  which  are  exem|)lified 
in  the  [irocessing  variations  accorded  to  beef  and  pork. 

Reef,  after  trimming  of  excess  fat,  is  cooked  in  small 
pieces  in  a  minimum  of  water.  'I'he  meat  juices  which 
-separate  at  the  start  of  the  cooking  are  reabsorbed 
before  the  end  of  the  heating  period.  'I'he  entire  con¬ 
tents  of  the  ciKiking  vessel  are  finely  ground  and  placed 
in  a  rotary  drier,  where  the  dehydration  process  is 
completed. 

Dehydrated  beef  keeps  well  of  its  own  accord  when 
properly  dried  and  packaged.  'I'he  Swift  method  of 
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compressing  the  product  in  the  container  drives  out  air, 
and  then  the  tin  is  hermetically  sealed.  'I'his  cutting 
off  of  air  and  light  has  so  far  been  sufficient  to  guard 
against  any  chemical  change,  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
product  remains  wholesome  for  an  indefinite  period. 

I'at  stabilisation  in  dehydration  of  pork  is  not  so 
simple.  'I'he  amount  of  the  fat,  as  well  as  physical 
structure  of  the  meat,  which  does  not  permit  reabsorjv 
tion  of  the  liquor  during  the  cooking  process,  makes 
several  extra  stages  necessary  in  processing. 

It  is  not  jiracticable  to  reduce  the  trimm.able  fat  in 
the  pork  that  is  to  be  precooked  to  less  than  20  per  cent. 
'Phis  percentage  would  result  in  considerably  more  fat 
than  could  be  controlled  in  the  finished  product.  Hence 
revluction  must  take  place  in  processing;  the  excess 
must  be  removed  in  precooking. 

Treatment  of  Pork 

'I'he  precooking,  from  I3  to  2  hours,  yields  a  mixture 
of  cooked  meat,  the  natural  liquor,  and  fat.  .All  the 
contents  of  the  kettle  are  run  through  a  press,  which 
squeezes  out  the  liquor  and  the  fat.  'I'he  latter  two,  in 
combination,  are  [)ut  in  a  container  and  the  fat  is 
skimmed  off,  just  as  it  is  done  in  the  making  of  lard. 

'Phis  stage  leaves  the  liquor  in  a  very  dilute  form, 
from  which  most  of  the  water  is  then  evaporated  until 
the  residue  is  about  the  consistency  of  a  thick  gravy. 

'I'he  pork  from  which  the  liquor  and  fat  have  been 
removed  is  ground  as  in  the  dehydration  of  beef,  and 
then  fed  into  the  rotary  drier.  It  emerges  dried  down 
to'about  a  5  per  cent,  moisture  content,  and  is  thereupon 
mixed  with  the  concentrated  liquor  which  has  mean¬ 
while  been  obtained,  and  jvart  of  the  fat.  I'he  resultant 
product,  dehydrated  |)ork,  as  |)rocessed  according  to  the 
Swift  and  Company  method,  has  a  40  per  cent,  fat 
content  and  10  per  cent,  moisture. 

‘‘  It  seems  likely,  however,”  .Swift  technologists 
mention,  ”  that  because  of  the  higher  percentage  of  fat 
in  the  fxvrk,  compared  with  dehydrated  beef,  there  may 
be  a  decided  advantage  in  using  an  antioxidant  in  the 
former.”  • 
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The  Confectionery  Industry 

PROGRESS  IN  1942 


The  chief  chanfies  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
confectionery  industry  durin{»  the  past  year  have 
mainly  concerned  themselves  with  its  ad<iptation  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  war  effort,  ami  at  the 
same  time  to  render  every  jjossible  service  to  the  public. 

Price  Control 

Price  control  was  already  under  way  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  |)eriod  under  review.  As  far  as  the 
retailer  was  concerned,  however,  it  did  not  become  fully 
operative  until  the  middle  of  January,  after  which  date 
is  was  illej^al  to  retail  at  more  than  is.  Sd.  per  lb.  ^oods 
which  had  not  been  classified  by  the  Wartime  Confec¬ 
tionery  .Association.  It  was  unfortunate  that  there 
should  have  been  such  a  lonf*  interval  between  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  scheme  and  its  complete  operation, 
lx*cause  the  interim  (leriod  lent  itself  to  the  ex|)loitatlon 
of  a  black  market. 

.\fter  the  scheme  h.ad  lieen  in  operation  some  little 
time,  the  j^eneral  verdict  was  that  it  had  eliminated  a 
profiteeriiij^  element  from  the  industry,  but  this  achieve¬ 
ment  in  itself  was  not  sufticitmt.  The  opinion  in  know- 
ledj4eal)le  circles  suf'j'ested  that  rationing  would  have  to 
lx*  intrixluced  because  price  control  did  nt)t  make  it 
easier  for  the  public  to  obtain  confectionery,  and  that 
unfair  distribution  would  be  inevitable  unless  some¬ 
thin},'  more  was  done.  .\  definite  tendency  had  de¬ 
veloped  for  “  under  the  counter  ”  sales  to  re^'ular  cus¬ 
tomers  which  was  annoyin}'  to  the  more  casual,  but 
nevertheless  }2enuine,  ty|x‘  of  consumer.  The  .Ministry 
of  Food  at  this  sta^e,  however,  had  made  it  quite  clear 
that  there  was  no  immediate  pros|X‘ct  of  rationin}*  bcin}« 
introduced. 

Man-Power  and  Factory  Space 

Pressure  has  been  brouj'ht  to  bear  on  the  industry  in 
oriler  th.'it  a  scheme  mi}4ht  be  formulatt'd  for  the  re¬ 
lease  of  man-power  and  factory  space.  I'o  summarise 
the  details,  it  is  sufiicient  to  mention  that  the  chocolate 
trade  was  e.xpected  to  limit  its  production  to  .Slab  ('hoco- 
late.  Filled  liars  and  Enrobered  Count  Lines.  This 
|M)licy  was  based  upon  the  sound  theory  th.at  variety 
in  manufacture  of  fooilstuffs  usually  involved  increased 
labour.  Manufacturers , were  calleil  upon  to  make  a 
return  showiii}'  the  labour  employed,  s|)ace  occujiied 
and  clxx'olates  produced.  Factories  had  to  limit  the 
labour  employed  on  output  to  a  maximum  of  five 
workers  per  ton  per  week. 

This  restriction  automatically  prevented  manufac¬ 
turers  from  producin}'  variety  in  confectionery,  since 
mass  production  was  the  only  means  which  they  had 
available  to  come  within  the  rulin}^  concernin}'  the 
quantity  of  confectionery  produced  by  one  individual 
worker.  'I'here  is  no  doubt  that  this  rejiulation  was  of 
}Jreat  value  to  the  war  effort,  and  the  industrv  was 
appreciative  of  the  principles  which  had  necessitated  its 
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intrcxluction.  The  chief  sufferers  were  the  higher-class 
confectionery  manufacturers,  since  their  existing  plant 
was  not  in  the  main  adapted  to  mass  production,  and 
they  had  concentrated  almost  entirely  in  former  years 
on  variety  to  promote  a  quality  angle.  It  required  a 
great  deal  of  reorganisation  and  adaptability  on  their 
l»art  to  be  able  to  contribute  wholeheartedly  to  this 
pro|X)sal. 

Introduction  of  Rationing 

The  next  stage  in  the  consumer  control  of  chocolate 
and  confectionery  was  the  introduction  of  rationing. 
Previously  the  distribution  of  sweets  had  been  causing 
much  concern  because  demand  was  well  in  advance  of 
the  supply,  and  traders  had  difficulty  in  maintaining 
equable  supply.  .\s  soon  as  the  announcement  concern¬ 
ing  rationing  was  publicised  by  the  .Ministry  of  Food, 
the  first  reaction  of  the  retailer  was  to  reserve  supplies 
so  as  to  have  as  large  a  stock  as  possible  on  the  opening 
day  of  rationing,  and  thus  to  en.sure  an  adequate  re¬ 
newal  of  stocks.  The  tendency  even  went  further  than 
this,  because*  some  retailers  accumulated  as  many  best¬ 
selling  lines  as  (xissible  for  the  ultimate  sale  against 
cou|X)ns.  In  view  of  this  attitude  it  was  inevitable  that 
the  time  lag  between  the  official  announcement  and  the 
enforcement  of  rationing  would  be  much  criticised. 
The  .Ministry  were  fully  aware  of  the  possible  dangers 
of  unfair  distribution  which  would  have  arisen  had 
retailers  lx‘en  able  to  t.'ike  advantage  of  a  scheme  which 
allowetl  such  a  liMiphole.  It  did  not  at  first  announce 
any  details,  but  merely  directed  that  it  would  not  be  to 
the  retailers’  benefit  to  hoard  confectionery  in  this 
manner. 

In  order  to  ensure,  however,  that  there  was  an  ade¬ 
quate  reserve  of  stock  to  meet  coupvin  requirements, 
all  manufacturers  were  instructed  to  label  25  jx'r  cent, 
of  all  their  despatches  with  a  special  reserve  label,  which 
stipulated  that  the  stock  must  not  lx*  sold  until  after 
the  rationing  period  commenced.  This  instruction  was 
ordered  to  cover  deliveries  made  in  a  two-monthly 
periixl  prior  to  the  advent  of  rationing. 

'File  public  were  somewhat  shocked  when  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  initial  ration  was  only  to  consist  of 
2  ozs.  |)er  head  })er  week.  The  retailers  were  also  sur¬ 
prised  because  those  who  had  reserved  stocks  in  excess 
of  the  stipulations  of  the  .Ministry  found  that  confec¬ 
tionery  which  might  very  well  have  been  sold  in  pre¬ 
vious  weeks  was  now  hanging  fire.  The  Ministry, 
however,  were  ensuring  that  all  shojis  were  adequately 
stocked  to  meet  the  initial  demand,  and  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  likely  that  an  increased  ration  might  be  forth¬ 
coming  in  the  very  near  future. 

In  actual  practice,  although  the  ration  was  increased 
for  a  tenjporary  period  of  eight  weeks  to  4  ozs.  per 
[lerson  per  week,  the  final  decision  rested  at  3  ozs.  per 
week.  There  is  a  very  .sound  reason  why  this  quantity 
is  likelv  to  remain  for  some  considerable  time.  In  the 
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first  |)lacc,  there  h.'ive  been  certain  reductions  on  the 
raw  material  allocations,  with  the  result  that  a  ration 
of  3  ozs.  per  week  is  the  maximum  which  production 
will  allow,  and  distributors  now  know  that  in  future 
they  will  (»et  supplies  no  greater  than  is  necessary  to 
meet  this  ration. 

Rationing  of  confectionery  has  now  been  given  a  fair 
trial,  and  taken  by  and  large  it  has  succeeded  extra¬ 
ordinarily  well.  .\n  interesting  point  which  it  empha¬ 
sised  was  that  the  day  when  anything  would  sell,  no 
matter  how  i)Oor  in  quality,  has  disappeared,  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  the  confectionery  industry.  In  other 
words,  a  buyer’s  market  had  been  created  for  the  public 
and  they  were  now  in  a  position  to  discriminate  in 
their  choice  of  purchases.  Manufacturers  of  quality 
products  could  not  help  feeling  satisfied  in  a  situation 
such  as  this. 

Zoning 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  a  zoning  .scheme  was 
scheduled  to  operate,  but  was  eventually  postponed  in¬ 
definitely.  For  this  scheme  the  country  had  been  divided 
into  four  zones,  which  would  save  fietrol  and  man¬ 
power.  Difficulties,  however,  have  been  experienced, 
because  whilst  it  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to 
zone  products  j)repared  by  several  manufacturers,  it  is 
a  much  more  difficult  task  to  treat  in  the  same  manner 
firms  making  a  variety  of  different  products  such  as 
chocolates,  toffees  and  boilings.  .Mso,  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  the  manufacturing  side  of  the  industry  has  been 
taking  place  over  a  fairly  long  period  of  time,  and  this 
in  itself  is  an  operation  which  would  tend  seriously  to 
interfere  with  the  development  of  the  zoning  arrange¬ 
ments.  The  position  at  the  moment  is  that  although 
a  zoning  scheme  has  been  drawn  up  it  stands  in  abey¬ 
ance  until  circumstances  may  permit  its  introduction. 

Technical  Developments 

The  disappearance  of  natural  emulsifying  agents  has 
been  one  of  the  difficulties  which  have  confronted  the 
industry.  Reference  is  made  chiefly  to  liquid  eggs  and 
liquid  milk,  .\lthough  these  two  ingredients  were  in¬ 
valuable  from  their  flavour  point  of  view,  they  served 
a  very  important  additional  purpose  as  emulsifying 
agents.  .Milk,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  finest  natural  emul¬ 
sions  available.  The  emulsifying  properties  of  egg 
were,  of  course,  due  to  the  presence  of  lecithin  in  the 
yolk,  and  although  spray-dried  whole  egg  is  still  avail¬ 
able,  it  has  been  found  by  experiment  that,  since  the 
original  emulsion  has  been  destroyed  by  the  drying  pro¬ 
cess,  subsequent  reconstruction  does  not  produce  such 
perfect  homogenisation  when  utilised  in  confectionery 
products.  .As  a  result,  the  use  of  lecithin  has  become 
iiHTeasingly  important,  and  its  invaluable  propertv  of 
reducing  viscosity  of  fats  and  at  the  same  time  increas¬ 
ing  their  emulsification  has  been  fully  exploited.  The 
only  drawback  in  the  use  of  lecithin  is  that  it  in  no  wav 
acts  as  a  filler,  since  only  a  very  small  proportion  is  re¬ 
quired  to  achieve  its  purpose,  and  consequentiv  bulking 
agents  have  still  to  be  found  to  make  up  any  deficiencv. 
Careful  and  scientific  employment  of  lecithin,  however, 
has  definitely  helped  to  solve  several  problems  which 
have  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  total  withdrawal  of  both 
milk  and  liquid  eggs. 

Pectin  has  also  become  increasingly  important  in  the 
preparation  of  fruit  confectionery,  since  in  view  of  the 
sugar  restrictions  it  has  been  necessary  to  produce  cer- 
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tain  jams  with  a  slightly  lower  solids  content  than  was 
normally  the  case.  The  use  of  pectin  in  conjunction 
with  controlled  acidity  and  the  |)resence  of  buffering 
agents  has  been  instrumental  in  providing  thickening 
aiul  jellying  properties,  in  order  to  compensate  for  the 
k)wering  of  the  full  fruit  standards  of  various  jam  pro¬ 
ducts. 

These  two  examples  have  been  quoted  as  illustrating 
the  employment  of  certain  ingredients,  which  are 
scientifically  added  in  very  small  pro()ortions,  in  order 
to  make  the  maximum  use  of  the  restricted  range  of 
standard  raw  materials  which  are  available  to  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

Allocation  of  Raw  Materials 

The  main  raw  materials  have,  of  course,  been  con¬ 
trolled  on  a  basic  allocation  principle  throughout  the 
year.  Sugar,  glucose  and  fats  have  been  severely  re¬ 
stricted,  but  cocoa  fortunately  has  appeared  in  fairly 
good  supply.  Naturally,  the  only  variety  available  has 
been  West  .African,  which,  of  course,  is  the  cheaper 
grade,  and  as  a  result  manufacturers  for  the  nn)st  |)art 
have  had  no  alternative  but  to  utilise  this  type  of  bean 
in  their  recipes.  .\s  it  was  the  practice  in  quality 
chocolate  in  j)re-war  days  to  blend  together  several 
types  of  high-quality  beans  mainly  indigenous  to  South 
.America,  it  will  be  appreciated  that  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  submit  the  same  quality  cocoa  flavour  as  in 
former  years. 

Flavouring  Materials 

Flavouring  is  so  very  closely  linked  with  production 
of  confectionery  that  a  few  words  on  the  sup|)ly  [Misition 
would  appear  necessary.  The  closing  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  caused  most  of  the  citrous  essential  oils  to  be  in 
very  short  su|)ply,  and  as  a  result  the  market  price  of 
these  commodities  rose  to  a  very  high  level.  No  price 
control  was  introduced,  and  manufacturers  were  very 
short  of  first-class  citrous  flavours,  'fowards  the  end  of 
the  year,  however,  the  (lovernment  imported  essential 
oils  on  a  lease-lend  basis,  and  these  are  to  be  allocated 
to  the  industry.  The  importation  of  vanilla  bean  was 
at  one  time  extremely  small  and  consistetl  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  small  parcels  offered  through  the  .Admiralty 
Marshal  from  captured  prize  cargo.  The  acquisition  of 
.Madagascar  eased  the  position  somewhat,  and  it  has 
been  possible  to  obtain  a  first-class  Hourbon  type  of 
bean  through  importation  from  this  island. 

Summary 

In  summarising  the  results  achieved  over  a  difficult 
period  of  time,  it  can  be  stated  that  the  Ministry  of 
Food  has  allowed  as  large  a  measure  of  self-government 
in  the  industry  as  was  possible,  and  this  policy  has  been 
carried  out  by  manufacturers  wholeheartedly.  When, 
however,  questions  such  as  concentration  of  the  indus¬ 
try  and  utilisation  of  man-power  arose,  which  questions 
are  so  vitally  linked  with  positions  existing  in  certain 
areas,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Government  to  legislate 
to  the  industry  directly. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  directions  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  been  very  severe  indeed,  but  compatible  with 
the  policy  of  a  total  war  effort.  Manufacturers  for  their 
part  have  sensed  this  spirit  of  determination  and  apiwe- 
ciated  the  necessity  for  its  introduction  to  harmonise 
with  the  vital  national  needs. 
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The  Biscuit  Industry 

PROGRESS  IN  1942 

D.  M.  FREELAND,  F.I.C. 


IF  BREAD  is  the  staff  of  life,  biscuits  could  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  hard  core  of  the  staff,  for  they  are  a 
form  of  concentrated  bread  to  which  have  been  added 
infjredients  which  serve  to  enhancfe  the  food  value  and 
give  qualities  of  distinction  and  flavour. 

Energy  Values 

Some  figures  for  the  energy  values  of  biscuits  are 
given  in  the  following  table  taken  from  Chemical  Com. 
position  of  Foods  (McCance  and  Widdowson).  They 
must  be  considered  as  averages,  as  they  do  not  apply 
specifically  to  any  particular  make  : 

Calories  Per  Calories  Per 


loo  Gm. 

()z,  {Avoir. 

Wholemeal  bread  . 

220 

65 

Digestive  biscuits 

Semi-sweet,  like  -Marie  and 

5»5 

M3 

Osborne  ...  . 

465 

132 

Chocolate,  plain  . 

562 

160 

Chocolate,  milk  . 

561 

>50 

Chocolate  biscuits,  half  coated 
Chocolate  biscuits,  fully 

522 

148 

coated  . 

533 

152 

The  extra  value  of  chocolate-coated  biscuits  is  ap¬ 
parent  from  this  table.  The  public  had  learned  the 
value  of  chocolate  biscuits  long  before  the  war  com¬ 
menced,  but  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  there 
remained  a  large  section  of  the  community  which  re¬ 
garded  biscuits  not  as  a  food,  but  as  a  delicacy  or  an 
extr;rvagance.  In  the  times  of  extensive  air  raids  many 
of  these  resorted  to  public  shelters  and  discovered  what 
compact  and  comforting  foods  biscuits  and  chocolate 
were.  The  acute  shortage  of  both,  during  and  follow¬ 
ing  the  heavy  blitz  period,  is  to  some  extent  explained 
by  the  heavy  demands  for  them,  demands  which  soon 
depleted  the  existing  stocks  in  store  and  warehouse. 

The  value  of  biscuits  as  a  food  concentrate  with  good 
keeping  qualities  has,  of  course,  been  long  established 


by  those  responsible  for  the  dietary  requirements  of  the 
armed  forces,  the  Navy  and  expeditions  of  discovery. 
Indeed,  in  the  first  instance  biscuits  originated  as  a 
device  for  the  bread  of  seamen  during  the  long  voyages 
taken  under  sail.  Bread  was  baked  twice,  sometimes 
four  times,  for  this  purpose. 

Biscuits  as  ** Service**  Rations 

The  present  conflict  has  not  derated  the  food  value  of 
biscuits,  or  chocolate  for  that  matter,  for  most  plants 
in  the  country  are  busily  engaged  in  production  for  the 
Navy,  Army,  .Air  Force,  Civil  Defence  Services  and  for 
emergency  storage  pending  distribution  in  areas 
stricken  by  renewed  air  attack  or  by  invasion.  Such 
“  Service  ”  biscuits  (it  is  surely  not  wise  in  these  days 
to  continue  the  term  “  iron  rations  ”)  are  dainty  com¬ 
pared  with  the  British  .Army  or  ships’  biscuits  of  the 
past.  The  general  size  and  form  may  be  gathered  from 
the  illustration.  Usually  they  are  thin,  rectangular  in 
shape,  and  each  weighs  about  half  an  ounce.  They  are 
packeted  in  parchment  paper,  each  packet  containing 
twelve  biscuits.  The  circular  type  has  been  canned  for 
use  in  tropical  campaigns,  in  order  to  reduce  spoilage 
by  sandstorms  or  by  the  ravages  of  insects.  .As  with 
other  materials  supplied  to  the  Government,  they  con¬ 
form  to  formulae  and  specifications  submitted  prior  to 
manufacture.  These  are  designed  to  protect  the  nutri¬ 
tional  value.  For  example,  the  of  the  dough  has 
been  specially  considered,  in  order  that  the  vitamin  B, 
present  in  the  cereal  ingredients  is  not  impaired 
seriously.  In  the  biscuits  taken  from  a  random  packet 
a  typical  figure  is  o-q  I.U.  per  gram  of  vitamin  B,,  as 
determined  by  the  thiochrome  method. 

Cuts  in  Raw  Materials 

There  is  no  doubt  that  with  the  curtailment  in  sup¬ 
plies  of  many  of  the  essential  ingredients  of  biscuits, 
and  with  so  much  of  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
plants  occupied  in  producing  biscuits  for  Service  needs. 


“  .  .  .  .  Service 
biscuits  are 
dainty  compared 
I  with  the  British 
Army  or  ships’ 
biscuits  of  the 
past.” 

January,  1943 
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the  industry  has  had  to  contend  with  many  serious  set¬ 
backs.  Inj^enuity  and  improvisation  have  combined  to 
override  many  of  the  difficulties,  but  the  future  fore¬ 
bodes  other  cuts  in  materials  or  labour  which,  if  exer¬ 
cised,  would  certainly  result  in  lack  of  supplies  of 
biscuits  to  the  public. 

The  restrictions  already  in  being  haw  had  very' 
serious  repercussions  upon  the  industry,  and  it  has 
responded  magnificently  to  the  demands  made  upon 
them  in  the  national  interest. 

Economy  Measures 

These  have  resulted  in  considerable  economies.  Prior 
to  the  war  the  packing  of  biscuits  into  cartons,  each 
with  three  or  four  different  paper  wrappings  and  seal¬ 
ings,  was  becoming  familiar.  Such  packings  were 
thought  to  be  airtight  and  to  keep  the  biscuits  in  a 
better  condition,  though  the  actual  results  were  largely 
illusory.  When  war  came  these  “  extravagances  ” 
were  sm)n  discarded,  and  the  tin  returned  to  its  former 
supremacy  in  packing,  though  not  again  to  be  adorned 
with  the  artistic  litho  labels  of  old — just  a  plain  paper 
sealing  band  has  now  to  suffice. 

When  the  tinplate  situation  became  serious  because 
of  the  events  in  the  Far  East,  further  economies  and 
restriction  in  the  use  of  tin  had  to  be  considered  and 
met.  The  whole  basis  of  biscuit  deliveries  was  over¬ 
hauled.  District  zoning  and  delivery  |kk)1s  were  estab¬ 
lished.  Empty  tins  were  returnable  to  works  in  a 
zonal  area  u|)on  a  “  common  user  ”  princij)le.  These 
measures  saved  many  thousands  of  transport  miles, 
with  corres|X)nding  conservation  of  fuel. 

Reduction  of  Varieties 

Before  the  war  it  was  common  to  find  about  two 
hundred  different  kinds  of  biscuits  named  in  a  manu¬ 
facturer’s  list,  while  at  present  no  manufacturer  is 
permitted  to  make  more  than  sixteen  kinds,  and 
many  are  making  less  than  this  number.  The 
cautious  manufacturt*r  has  curtailed  the  production  of 
some  of  his  speciality  lines  for  the  “  duration  ”,  lest 
the  consumer  should  notice  any  change  which  might 
arise  in  distinctive  quality  or  flavour  normally  asso¬ 
ciated  with  them,  as,  for  example,  changes  in  ingre¬ 
dients  necessarily  im|)osed  by  the  w  ar,  like  the  change 
from  white  flour  to  the  S5  |)er  cent.  National  Wheat- 
meal  flour. 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  difficulties  which  have  faced 
the  industry,  there  has  been  ati  enormous  output  of 
biscuits  since  the  war  commenced.  Last  June  the  Cake 
and  Biscuit  .Manufacturers’  Wartime  .Mliance  an¬ 
nounced  that  30,2oo,o<xi,ooo  biscuits  were  consumed 
during  the  previous  twelve  months. 

Basic  Ingredients 

It  may  lie  of  interest  to  review  some  of  the  develop¬ 
ments  which  have  occurred  in  the  making  of  biscuits 
consequent  upon  the  restrictions  in  the  supplies  of 
basic  ingredients.  Fortunately,  the  whole-hearted  co- 
ofM-ration  of  the  flour  millers  resulted  in  sufficient  sup¬ 
plies  of  flour  coming  forward,  but  sugar  was  rationed 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  changes  in  formula? 
for  biscuits  and  for  chocolate  were  made  in  order  to 
effect  economies.  .Sugar  rationing  included  the  control 
of  other  sweeteners  like  golden  syrup,  treacle,  invert 
sugar  and  corn  syrup,  all  ranking  as  secondary  sugars 


to  the  industry.  A  little  later  on  the  different  starches 
were  controlled.  Then  came  the  sugar  substitutes, 
mainly  based  on  saccharin  or  dulcin,  and  with  them  the 
hopes  that  they  would  assist  to  .solve  the  sweetening 
problems  of  the  harassed  biscuit  manufacturer.  In¬ 
genious  as  many  of  these  substitute  combinations  were, 
few  satisfied  the  essential  feature  of  sugar  bulk  re¬ 
quired  by  a  biscuit  dough. 

The  Fat  Problem 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war  fats  presented  another 
set  of  problems  to  ^he  manufacturer.  When  control 
commenced,  fats  were  pooled  and  placed  in  a  few 
s[)ecific  categories.  Upon  each  of  these  certain  per¬ 
centages  of  the  normal  requirements  could  be  obtained. 
The  fats  hoped  for  were  not  always  forthcoming.  As 
it  was  most  desirable  that  quality  should  be  maintained, 
it  became  necessary  to  match  the  fats  available  to 
simulate  the  characters  of  those  in  .short  supply.  This 
threw  a  new  burden  on  the  technical  staffs. 

The  problem  was  not  always  .so  simple  that  the  mere 
substitution  of  the  equivalent  weight  of  a  different  fat 
provided  a  solution.  Often  a  biscuit  of  markedly 
altered  character  results  by  differing  the  nature  of  the 
fat  used,  although  the  quantity  present  is  similar.  There 
is  possibly  a  relationship  between  the  degree  of  un¬ 
saturation  of  a  fat  and  its  capacity  as  a  shortening 
agent.  It  is  not  suggested  that  this  is  the  ultimate 
reason  for  differences  in  results,  but  there  is  some 
practical  evidence  that  a  loose  chemical  combination 
exists  between  fats  and  cereal  proteins. 

.\s  time  advanced,  the  regularity  of  .supplies  im¬ 
proved,  though  quantities  in  many  instances  lessened. 
Nevertheless,  much  praise  is  deserved  by  the  officials, 
who  had  to  undertake  the  immense  task  of  sup|)lying 
edible  fats  to  the  food-producing  Industries,  each  with 
si)ecific  demands  to  be  satisfied. 

Dairy  Products 

Dairy  products  usually  enter  into  the  composition  of 
biscuits.  Cheeses  and  milk — liquid,  condensed  or  dried, 
full  cream  or  separated — contributed  valuable  modifica¬ 
tions  to  doughs  and  enhancetl  food  values  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree.  When  held  storks  de|)arted,  little  or 
none  came  forward  to  fill  the  gaps,  and  for  a  short 
|)eriod  milk  in  every  form  was  banned.  Later,  with 
i<*ase  and  lend  supplies  from  the  U.S..\.,  a  concession 
permitting  the  use  of  a  certain  quantity  of  dried 
separated  milk  was  made,  which  greatly  assisted  the 
growing  task  of  maintaining  quality  and  provided 
.some  easement  to  the  sugar  difficulties. 

Baking  Chemicals 

.\s  the  war  progressed  the  supplies  of  baking 
chemicals  tended  to  bt*come  scarcer.  This  scarcity  was 
principally  associated  with  the  aeration  agents  derived 
from  phosphoric  and  tartaric  acids.  With  the  collapse 
of  France  the  position  of  supplies  of  cream  of  tartar 
rapidly  worsened,  and  manufacturers  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  use  tartaric  and  soda  mixtures  sought 
alternatives.  In  the  ordinary  way  of  things  the  task 
was  not  very  difficult.  Indeed,  many  aeration  agents, 
some  with  superior  gasification  powers,  had  been  sug¬ 
gested  or  patented  before  war  commenced,  examples 
being  adipic  acid,  acid  l.nctates,  gluconates  and  hydro¬ 
gen  peroxide.  .\s  an  instance,  adipic  acid  was  said  to 
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yield  a  CO,  fij»ure  of  60-3  per  100  gm.  against  587  gm. 
for  tartaric  acid  and  23*4  gm.  for  cream  of  tartar  and 
sodium  bicarbonate,  Hecause  the  raw  materials  for 
many  of  such  baking  chemicals  were  earmarked  for' 
more  essential  war  needs,  manufacture  of  most  of  these 
substances  was  impossible.  In  this  connection,  too,  it 
is  obvious  that  regularity  of  supplies  coming  forward, 
coupled  with  cost,  are  important  considerations  when 
changes  are  contemplated. 

Citric  Acid 

The  use  of  acid  salts  of  citric  acid  may  prove  to  be 
the  salvation  of  present,  and  perhaps  future,  hardships 
in  supplies  of  acid  leavening  materials,  ('itric  acid  is 
produced  by  the  growth  of  certain  moulds  upon  suit¬ 
able  media,  and  the  industrial  mycologist  is  fast  be¬ 
coming  acquainted  with  the  life-habits  of  new  and  old 
s|)ecies  of  moulds  growing  under  controlled  conditiems 
with  relation  to  media  and  temperatures. 

The  fact  that  “  austerity  ”  biscuits  are  the  only  types 
available  for  purchase  at  present  implies  that  many  of 
the  agents  for  flavouring — spices,  essential  oils  and 
essences — have  largely  been  relegated  by  the  industry 
until  normal  times  return.  Such  ingredients  found 
their  main  jiurpose  in  the  m.'Huifacture  of  sweetened 
decorative  and  fancy  kinds,  which  have  long  since  dis¬ 
appeared  from  view.  Flavouring  ^agents  seldom  found 
employment  in  the  quality  types  of  plain  or  semi- 
sweetened  biscuits  containing  first,class  ingredients 
which  siq)|)ly  their  own  distinctive  qualities  of  flavour 
to  the  finished  article.  .\s  "  good  wine  needs  no  bush  ”, 
there  should  be  no  desire  to  cover  good  butter  in  a 
biscuit  with  a  butter  flavour. 

National  Wheatmeal  Flour 

The  factor  which  has  contributed  the  major  change 
in  the  appearance  of  biscuits  in  wartime  is  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  85  per  cent,  extraction  National  Wheatmeal 
fltiur  for  white  flour.  When  the  change  was  first  jiut 
into  ojieration  it  seemed  that  biscuits  would  lx*  of  a 
coarse  wheaten  character  and  that  only  those  of  a 
wheaten  or  digestive  type  would  pass  muster.  Such 
fears  were  not  entirely  unfounded,  for  the  change  was 
as  much  an  upheaval  to  the  regularised  systems  of  the 
flour  miller  as  to  the  users  of  his  product.  With  early 
deliveries  no  two  mills  seemed  to  be  acting  alike  in 
production,  and  the  resultant  biscuits  were  definitely 
bran-spotted  and  nettled,  despite  the  concession  that 
25  per  cent,  of  white  flour  could  be  used  until  existing 
stocks  were  finished.  Needless  to  say,  flavour  as  well 
as  apiiearance  suffered,  and  a  darker  hue  was  imparted 
throughout  the  biscuits.  In  the  author’s  view,  the 
branny  layers  of  the  wheat  in  the  grist  are  responsible 
for  the  deterioration  in  flavour.  « 

I  Mixing  Processes 

Hecause  of  the  intnuluction  of  National  Wheatmeal 
flours  to  the  doughing-room,  some  adjustments  had  to 
be  made  in  mixing  procedures.  I'he  presence  of  branny 
particles  caused  a  ilefinite  increase  in  absorption  in  all 
strengths  of  flour  used  and  slightly  increased  the  time 

I  for  develojiment  of  the  doughs.  Correspondingly,  the 
tenacity  of  the  mixings  was  reduced,  this  feature  being 
more  in  evidence  with  flours  having  the  higher  protein 
content, 

j  In  normal  times,  with  white  flour  in  use,  little  defi- 
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nite  knowledge  was  available  concerning  the  effects  of 
granularity  of  the  flour  upon  the  nature  of  the  biscuits 
made  with  it.  The  85  per  cent,  extraction  flour  has 
brought  this  aspect  more  to  the  front,  and  the  tyjie  of 
biscuit  in  production  remains  the  criterion  ujxm  the 
issue  of  the  best  degree  of  milling.  Large  bran  particles 
jiroduce  a  better-coloured  .product  internally,  though 
upon  the  surface  of  the  biscuits  the  bran  is  conspicuous 
to  vision  ;  finely  ground  offals  yield  a  darker  product 
upon  break,  but  jiresent  a  surface  with  an  almost  un¬ 
blemished  appearance  to  the  casual  observer.  How¬ 
ever,  fine  grinding  is  conducive  to  slight  differences  in 
absorptive  capacity  which  do  not  create  major  diflicul- 
ties  in  manipulation  when  once  they  are  established. 

It  is  evident  that  the  flour  now  in  use  is  the  princijial 
cause  of  the  present  wartime  flavour  of  biscuits.  I'o 
consumers  possessed  of  a  discerning  palate  there  is  an 
advantage  to  be  gained  in  eating  the  biscuits  in  as  dry 
and  crisp  condition  as  (lossible.  I'he  substitution  of 
the  desiccator  of  the  laboratory,  with  fused  calcium 
chloride  as  a  drying  agent,  for  the  biscuit  barrel,  so 
common  an  adornment  of  a  sideboard,  can  be  •firmly 
recommended  as  an  aid  in  this  direction. 

English  Wheat 

In  conclusion,  is  it  jiossible  to  kxik  ahead — to  weigh 
the  chances  of  survival  for  the  duration  of  the  war  of 
an  important  national  industry?  There  is  one  ex¬ 
tremely  hopeful  factor.  F'nglish  wheat  flour  is  ailmir- 
able  for  biscuit  making,  but  it  is  notably  weak  for  the 
production  of  good  lo.'ives  of  bread,  unless  bleiukxi  as  a 
iiuffer  to  the  relatively  strong  flours  from  imjiorted 
wheats.  .\s  part  of  the  nation’s  expanding  agricultural 
policy,  more  wheat  has  IxH'n  grown,  and.  Nature 
[iroving  bounteous,  a  bumper  harvest  has  been  gathered 
this  year.  Thus  there  should  be  no  lack  of  the  basic 
raw  material  for  the  biscuit  industrji',  and  it  should  be 
possible  for  everyone  to  obtain,  without  restriction,  the 
compact  fcxid  values  associated  with  biscuits.  Man¬ 
power  and  labour  problems  seem  to  be  the  most  serious 
handicap  to  the  industry. 


Campden  Research  Station 

In  his  introduction  to  the  .\nnual  Report  for  mqi  of 
the  Fruit  and  \’egetable  Preservation  Research  Station, 
Campden,  Mr.  F.  Hirst,  the  director,  points  out  that 
most  of  the  regular  research  work  has  been  confined  to 
nutritional  problems  of  interest  to  canners  and  of  value 
to  the  Ministry  of  Food.  The  station  has  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  supervision  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Canning  Order. 

.Xccounts  are  given  of  research  and  experimental 
work  connected  with  Hydrogen  Swells,  Bottling  of 
X’egetables,  Hyssochalniys  Fuha  and  the  Canning  of 
Victoria  Plums.  There  is  a  valuable  firogress  rejxirt  by 
\V.  B.  .\dam  on  Factors  .Affecting  the  X'itamin  C  Con¬ 
tent  of  Canned  Fruit  and  Vegetables  and  another  by 
\V.  B.  .Adam  and  G.  Horner  on  the  Effect  of  Blanching 
on  the  Nutritive  A'alue  of  Canned  V’egetables. 

.Adam  and  Stanworth  have  written  a  paper  on  the 
Physical  Changes  occurring  during  the  Blanching  of 
A’egetables,  and  experiments  on  the  Ripening  of  Plums 
by  means  of  Ethylene  are  described  by  .Adam  and 
Gillespy. 
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THE  OXIDATION  OF  STARCH 

In  the  two  previous  parts  of  this  article,  published  in  the  September  and 
November  issues,  oxidation  in  acid  and  alkaline  media  was  discussed.  After 
the  concluding  ■  part,  below,  a  comprehensive  list  of  the  literature  is  given 
for  further  study. 

J.  A.  RADLEY,  M.Sc.,  F.I.C. 


3.  OXIDATION  OF  STARCH  IN  NEUTRAL 
MEDIA 

Acid  or  alkaline  hydrolysis  and  enolisation  would  be 
expected  to  be  eliminated  in  a  neutral  solution  so  that 
oxidation,  then,  should  not  be  complieated  by  these 
other  reactions  and  the  study  of  its  mechanism  should 
be  simplified. 

Oxidation  by  Bromine 

Franchimont*^  found  no  reaction  when  dry  bromine 
and  dry  starch  were  brought  together  in  chloroform. 
.Syniewski-*’*  ***  oxidised  amylodextrin  by  means  of 
bromine  in  the  presence  of  barium  carlxjnate.  The 
amylodextrin  had  been  prepared  by  autoclaving  starch 
paste  for  12  hours  at  125-138°  C.  When  the  iodine 
colour  dkappeared,  the  oxidation  was  stopped  by  removal 
of  the  excess  bromine. 

Felton,  Farley  and  Hixon,®’  oxidised  starch  paste 
with  increasing  amounts  of  bromine  in  the  presence  of 
calcium  carbonate  and  recovered  the  calcium  salts  of 
the  oxidised  starch.  The  calcium  content  of  the 
oxidised  starch  underwent  a  steady  increase  proportional 
to  the  amount  of  bromine  used.  The  reducing  power 
of  the  oxidised  starches  passed  through  a  maximum  at 
two  equivalents  of  bromine,  then  decreased  proportional 
to  the  amount  of  bromine  used. 

Using  amylose  and  amylopectin  prepared  by  electro¬ 
dialysis  from  corn-starch  paste  practically  the  same 
product  was  obtained,  although  the  oxidation  of  the 
amylopectin  took  four  times  as  long  as  that  of  the 
amylose. 

Fink  and  Summers*®  electrolysed  starch  in  a  solution 
containing  potassium  bromide  and  calcium  carbonate 
but  observed  no  reaction.  Kihara*®*  also  oxidised 
starch  paste  with  bromine  and  calcium  carbonate.  His 
observations  were  that  the  oxidised  starch  was  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  calcium  or  barium  hydroxides  and  that 
takadiastase  scarcely  hydrolysed  the  product. 

Oxidation  by  Iodine 

When  Andrews  and  Goettsch*  heated  starch  at 
100°  C.  with  2‘3  equivalents  of  iodine  in  the  presence 
of  calcium  carbonate,  1 10  hours  were  required  to  reach 
the  achroic  point.  This  same  stage  was  reached  in  65 
hours  in  the  absence  of  calcium  carbonate. 

Conclusion 

From  what  has  been  said  in  these  articles  it  would 
appear  that  a  number  of  different  methods  can  be  used 
to  oxidise  starch  and  that  many  of  these  are  worth 
re-examination  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer  rather  than  the  academic  standpoint.  Many  of 
the  early  workers  carried  their  oxidations  to  excess  and 
thereby  destroyed  what  might  have  been  commercially 


valuable  intermediate  products,  and  a  number  of  these 
oxidations  carried  out  in  a  much  milder  manner  might 
well  produce  interesting  products.  It  would  be  unwise 
not  ‘to  re-examine  some  of  the  processes  because  the 
chemicals  used  appear  to  be  uneconomic,  for,  if  valuable 
products  are  obtainable  with  little-used  chemicals,  the 
demand  for  the  latter  may  w'ell  bring  their  price  down 
to  a  level  comjjetitive  with  other  cheap  oxidising  agents 
at  present  in  commercial  use. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  article  has  achieved  its  object  in 
arousing  some  interest  in  oxidised  starch,  in  drawing 
attention  to  the  many  ways  in  which  the  oxidation  can 
be  brought  about,  and  in  providing  a  reasonably  com¬ 
plete  bibliography  on  the  subject.  In  a  number  of 
instances  it  is  not  necessary  to  separate  the  oxidised 
starch.  In  the  hydrogen  peroxide  oxidation  an  adhesive 
maker,  for  example,  at  the  end  of  the  reaction  can  heat 
up  the  batch,  add  other  necessary  chemicals,  and  after 
mixing  discharge  and  pack  the  finished  adhesive  paste. 
The  manufacture  of  dry  mixes  by  the  addition  of  senium 
perborate,  .Xetivin  and  other  agents  gives  products 
which  save  on  carriage  and  packing  expenses,  and  when 
the  starch  is  made  into  a  paste  by  the  user  the  modifica¬ 
tion  takes  place  in  the  cooking  kettle.' 
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Food  Manufacture 


Ice  Cream 


1942— AND  AFTER' 


The  wartime  history  of  the  ice  cream  industry 
can  he  summarised  in  a  sentence  or  two.  First, 
there  was  the  early  prohibition  of  the  use  of  milk  and 
milk  priulucts  in  ice  cream  manufacture,  except  for 
stocks  of  eertain  milk  products  on  hand — a  decree 
which  was  accompanied  by  a  fairly  severe,  thouj'h 
equitable,  restriction  in  the  quantities  of  other  essential 
inj^redients  available.  This  measure  h.is  been  followetl 
by  the  total  |)rohibition  of  the  manufacture  of  all  ice 
cream,  operative  since  the  end  of  last  September. 

Reactions  of  the  Industry 

rite  reactions  of  the  industry  as  a  whole  to  these 
}4»)vernmental  decrees  can  be  descrilM'd  as  biphasic. 
riie  first  phase  following*  on  the  prohibitit)n  of  milk, 
etc.,  in  ice  cream  makin}*  was  one  of  substitution. 
I'his  invohed  consid<*rable  work  on  the  part  of  those 
enj^afied  on  the  technical  and  scientific  side  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  in  lindin}*  new  inj^redients  and  modifyiii}*  manu- 
facturinj^  technique  and  processes  in  order  to  make  th<‘ 
best  use  of  such  materials  as  were  available.  The 
results  of  such  works  were  matle  known  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  by  the  publication  of  a  wartime  recipe  booklet  by 
the  Joint  Emerf'ency  Committee  oFthe  two  trade  asso- 
ci.'ttions,  aiul  throuf>h  articles  in  the  trade  journals. 

J'he  f)rohibition  «)f  the  manufacture  and  s.ile  of  ice 
cream,  ices,  etc.,  by  edict  of  the  .Minister  of  Food 
caused,  as  mij*ht  be  anticipated,  some  consternation  in 
the  trade,  and  efforts  were  matle  to  endeavour  to  per- 
suatle  the  Minister  to  reconsider  or  modify  his  decision. 
I'hese  efforts  were  without  result,  but  will  probably  be 
pursued.  I'he  j'enend  reaction  ap|)ears  to  be  that  if 
this  radical  step  was  atljudfied  to  be  imperative  in  the 
national  interest,  well  and  fiood ;  thoujjh  it  is  a  little 
difficult  to  see  why  the  same  necessary  economies  could 
not  have  been  effected  by  spreadinf»  the  burden  over  the 
ice  cream  and  allieil  industries,  so  averting*  the  com¬ 
plete  closint*  down  of  the  ice  cream  trade. 

While  admittedly  ice  cream  is  a  commodity  not 
amenable,  by  its  very  nature,  to  a  ri{»id  rationinj* 
system,  nevertheless  uniformity  of  distribution  is  larfiely 
ensured  by  the  manner  of  its  normal  retail  sale,  and 
also  because  of  the  larfje  number  of  small,  scattered 
production  units  which  used  to  make  the  product,  often 
in  modern  automatically  refrij^erated  equipment. 

Food  Value 

There  are  one  or  two  points,  viewed  in  retrospect, 
which  seem  worth  recording*. 

The  followinfj  is  an  analysis  of  a  genuine  ice  cream  : 


Fat  . 

10-14  P®*'  cent. 

.M.S.N.F . 

to^ ,,  ,, 

.Sucrose  . 

13*  M  M 

.Stabiliser  (about)  ... 

'Total  solids  (about)... 

3^  »*  *> 

*  Or  sucrose  8  per  cent,  and  dextrose  6  per  cent. 
January^  1943 
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.Such  a  product  is  a  genuine  EkkI,  containing  as  it 
does  protein,  fat,  carbohydrate  and  the  essential 
minerals  calcium  and  pht)sphorus  in  balanced  propor¬ 
tion.  It  is  possible  that  this  aspect  might,  with  ;idvan- 
tage,  have  bc*en  urged  at  a  much  earlier  date  in  resjK>n- 
sible  quarters.  Had  this  happened,  things  might  have 
turned  out  differently.  This  line  of  reasoning  also 
(ommends  itself  in  regard  to  other  admittedly  technical 
jHiints  in  relation  to  the  place  of  ice  cream  in  a  war¬ 
time  dietary. 

Basis  of  Wartime  Product 

The  basis  of  the  wartime  ersatz  product  manufac¬ 
tured  during  the  last  two  years  was  a  malt  amylase 
hyilrolysis  |)roduct  of  wheat  flour,  most  of  the  starch 
being  converted  to  dextrins  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
maltose.  By  this  method  it  was  found  possible  to  re¬ 
place  the  to  per  cent,  or  so  .M.-S.N.F'.  normally  present 
in  pre-war  ice  cream  by  an  equal  quantity  of  hydrolysed 
wheat  flour.  To  this  hydrolysate  was  added  inorganic 
salts — e.g.,  phos|)hates,  chlorides,  etc. — and,  experi¬ 
mentally,  calcium  salts  as  well.  The  wheat  gluten  was 
n-tained  so  that  the  aqueous  phase  of  the  mix  was  not 
all  “  gum  and  sugar  ”.  But,  potentially  of  greater 
importance,  several  other  dehydrated  vegetable  pro¬ 
ducts  were  tested  experimentally  as  mix  Ingredients. 

The  author  found,  for  example,  that  some  i  per  cent, 
or  so  of  dried  carrot  flour  could,  with  advantage,  be 
incorporated  in  wartime  ice  cream.  This  product,  in 
addition  to  being  home-jjrotluced,  enhances  to  a  signifi¬ 
cant  tlegree  the  pro-vitamin  .\  content  of  the  mix.  One 
sample  examinetl  when  incor|K)rated  in  mix  to  the 
above-mentioned  degree  resulted  in  the  enhancing  of 
the  )3-carotene  content  of  the  mix  by  roughly  5,o«x)  I.U. 
fXT  pound.  'I'his  use  of  the  c*)mmodity  in  question  may 
have  been  considered  of  significance,  esp<*cially  in  view 
of  the  prohibition  of  the  addition  of  vitamins  .\  and  D 
concentrate  to  ice  cream  which  was  promulgated  xibout 
a  year  ago,  and  also  because  of  the  carbohydrate  con¬ 
tent  of  carrots. 


Use  of  Potato  and  Soya 

It  has  also  been  found  possible  to  incorporate  up  to 
4  per  cent,  of  potato  flour  in  ersatz  ice  cream ;  the  im- 
[Kirtance  of  the  ascorbic  acid  so  added  was  not  investi¬ 
gated.  Early  this  year  rye  flour  was  also  tried  to  the 
extent  of  some  5  per  cent,  'fhe  resulting  product  was 
adjudged  to  be  as  palatable  as  the  product  made  en¬ 
tirely  from  wheaten  flour,  and  was  certainly  not  more 
difficult  to  handle  from  the  technical  point  of  view. 
■Soya  flour  to  a  maximum  of  approximately  3  per  cent, 
has  been  wisely  used  in  ice  cream  with  success. 

It  will  be  evident  from  the  above  incomplete  r^sum^ 
of  the  experimental  work  performed  on  the  production 
of  frozen  confections — i.e.,  wartime  ice  cream — from  a 
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variety  of  home-produced  ingredients  that,  using  a 
combination  of  such  products,  decidedly  nutritious 
ice  cream  could  be  produced  containing  little  or  no 
wheaten  flour.  Some  fat  and  sugar  and/or  dextrose  is 
of  course  essential,  although  saccharin  replaced  some 
one-third  of  the  normal  sugar,  dextrose  content  in  much 
of  the  wartime  product. 

These  and  other  relevant  matters  may,  or  may  not, 
have  been  regarded  as  significant  by  the  .Ministry  of 
Food  in  relation  to  the  other  economies,  such  as  trans¬ 
port,  pa|)er,  man-power,  etc.,  which,  it  was  stated, 
compelled  the  closing  down  of  the  industry  for  the 
“  duration  ”. 

Post-War  Standards 

'I'urning  to  the  post-war  resurgence  of  the  industry, 
several  matters  at  once  occur  to  mind  as  meriting  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  interim  period  of  non-production. 
Probably  the  most  im|M)rtant  is  the  question  of  a 
standard  for  ice  cream.  The  most  opportune  moment 
to  introduce  such  an  enactment,  provided  always  such 
legislation  did  not  postpone  the  reopening  date,  would 
undoubtedly  be  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

Such  a  standard  should  secure  two  things.  First,  the 
bacterioK)gical  safety  and  purity  of  the  jjroduct,  and, 
secondly,  that  all  ice  cream  should  conform  to  a 
chemical  standard  which  woulil  ensure  that  all  ice 
cream  sold  would  be  primarily  a  product  of  definite 
value  as  a  food. 

.MI  too  often  the  bacteriological  purity  and  safety  of 
dairy  |)roducts  and  even  milk  are  confused.  Safety  in 
this  regard  connotes  freedom  from  |)athogenic  micro¬ 
organisms  ;  purity  im|)lies  that  the  product  shall  contain 
few  live  bacteria,  and  very  few  or  none  of  specijic  types 
whose  presence  is  indicative  of  careless  methods  of 
manufacture,  or  of  the  use  of  ingredients  of  unsatis¬ 
factory  bacteriological  quality. 

Pasteurisation  is  the  only  practicable  way  of  securing 
the  degree  of  safety  necessary ;  and  this  would  involve 
no  hardship  on  the  smaller  maker,  since  he  invariably 
boils  his  mix  at  an  early  stage  in  its  manufacture.  It 
would  rule  out  the  production  of  “  cold  mixes  ”,  a 
sacrifice  that  would  entail  no  hardship,  as  exjx'rience 
in  wartime  amply  indicates. 

Bacteriological  Purity 

To  ensure  bacteriological  purity  would  necessitate 
the  setting  up  of  a  numerical  maximum  for  the  Total 
Colony  Count,  and  the  prescribing  of  methods  and  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  test.  A  maximum 
|)ermissible  count  of  the  order  of  i(x>,0(x)  bacteria  i)er 
gram  would  certainly  not  be  too  stringent,  and  a  tech¬ 
nique  for  the  Plate  Count  along  the  lines  of  that  speci¬ 
fied  for  milk  in  .Memo  139/ Foods,  .Ministry  of  Health, 
amende.d  for  ice  cream  in  the  light  of  methods  set  out 
in  Standard  Methods  of  Milk  Analysis,  6th  edition 
(.Xmer.  Public  Health  .\ssoc.  and  .■\.f)..\.C.),  for  ice 
cream,  would  readily  meet  the  case.  A  Coliform 
organism  and  fwssibly  also  a  B.  VVelchii  limit  might 
also  be  usefully  set  out. 

Such  statutory  bacteriological  standards  would, 
cou|)led  with  obligatory  mix  j)asteurisation  (or  severer 
heat  treatment  of  the  mix),  provide  at  once  a  bacterio- 
logically  safe  and  pure  product.  Surely  no  opposition 
would  be  encountered  from  any  source  in  the  enacting 
of  these  desiderata ! 


Chemical  Composition 

The  prescribing  of  a  chemical  standard  is  more  con¬ 
troversial.  While  some  sort  of  a  case  can  be  made  out 
for  a  low  mix  fat  minimum,  and  precedents  exist  in  the 
legislation  introduced  prior  to  the  war  in  Northern 
Ireland  and  the  Isle  of  .Man,  surely  a  fat  content  of  less 
than  8  per  cent,  is  not  worth  while.  This  was  the 
figure  that  was  envisaged  in  the  proposed  standard  and 
definition  of  ice  cream  adopted  many  years  ago  by  the 
Ice  Cream  .\s.sociation  of  (Ireat  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and,  judged  by  legally  established  .American  and  Euro¬ 
pean  standards,  is  certainly  not  too  high. 

There  is  little  to  quarrel  about  a  to  jx>r  cent,  milk- 
solids-not-fat  minimum,  and,  given  an  8  per  cent,  fat 
and  10  per  cent.  .M..S.N.F.  mix,  there  is  no  point  in 
setting  a  minimum  figure  for  the  total  solids  content  of 
the  mix. 

It  is,  of  course,  assumed  that  the  8  per  cent,  fat 
would  be  all  milk  (or  butter)  fat.  'I'he  difliculty  from 
the  analytical  point  of  view  of  estimating  milk  (or 
butter)  fat  in  the  presence  of  other  fats  is  the  weightiest 
argument  advanced  against  the  |)ermissive  use  of  such 
fats  to  augment  the  total  mix  fat  content  over  and 
above  the  presumed  8  per  cent,  milk  fat  minimum. 

Following  established  precedent,  the  mix  would,  of 
course,  be  compounded  from  a  mixture  of  any  edible 
tlairy  products,  including  :  full-cream  milk,  skim  milk, 
cream,  concentrated  or  desiccated  milk  products, 
butter,  butter  fat  and  water. 

riiere  is  litte  point,  with  a  standard  such  as  is  out¬ 
lined  above,  in  making  special  provision  for  fruit  and 
nut  ice  creams,  as  is  common  in  State  standards  in  the 
l'.S..\.,  although,  of  course,  water  ices  devoid  of  fat 
would  have  to  Ik?  s‘))ecially  recognised  in  any  contem¬ 
plated  legislation. 

Food  Solids  per  Gallon  Standard 

Finally,  there  is  the  contentious  question  of  a  ”  Food 
.Solids-pt'r-Gallon  ”  standard.  A  standard  which 
limited  the  overrun  in  ice  cream  to  not  more  than 
KM)  |)er  cent.,  corresponding  to  a  weight  of  roughly 

lb.  per  gallon  of  finished  ice  cream,  is  desirable  and 
all  that  is  necessary.  While  admittedly  such  a  factor 
does  not  necessarily  <‘xactly  measure  the  “  F'ood  Solids 
per  (lallon  ”,  the  ease  with  which  such  a  standard 
could  be  enforced,  coupled  with  the  technical  considera¬ 
tions  involved,  would  j)rovide  the  degree  of  control  of 
overrun  that  is  required. 

Such,  then,  are  the  matters,  past,  present  and  future, 
which  ;ire,  or  should  be,  exercising  the  minds  of  ice 
cream  manufacturers  during  such  moments  as  they 
may  be  able  to  si)are  from  more  pressing  wartime 
activities. 


‘‘FOOD  MANUFACTURE”  1942  INDEX 

Tiik  1042  Index  of  Food  .M.vvi’k.vctirk  will 
shortly  be  ready  and  copies  will  be  available  to 
subscribers  on  receipt  of  a  stamped  addressed 
envelope. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  envelope  be  10 
inches  by  8  inches  to  avoid  undue  folding  of  the 
Index. 
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Food  Manufacture 


Correspondence 


The  National  Bread 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  FOOD  MANUFACTURE 

Dear  Sir, — The  pleasure  is  mine— the  pleasure,  that 
is,  of  beinj*  instructed  by  my  friend  Mr.  T.  H.  Fair- 
brother  in  the  always  somewhat  Eleusinian  mysteries 
of  milling'  economies.  Hut  unfortunately  (for  you,  sir, 
at  any  rate,  if  not  for  Mr.  Fairbrother)  I  remain  quite 
unconvinced.  To  make  clear  why,  a  little  recapitula¬ 
tion  is  unavoidable. 

What  did  Mr.  Fairbrother  say  in  iqqi  (Food  Manu- 
FU'Ti’RH,  16,  130)?  In  order  to  absolve  the  millers  from 
the  charj^e  that  they  “  were  e.xploitinj^  the  public  and 
foistmj*  white  bread  on  them  to  the  millers’  own 
pecuniary  f^ain  ”  (Fairbrother,  loc.  cit.,  1941,  16,  185), 
he  produced  fij»ures  that  showed  the  amounts  received 
by  the  miller  for  kx)  cwts.  of  wheat,  accordinj*  as  it 
was  milled  whole,  at  85  per  cent,  e.xtraction  or  at  75 
per  cent,  e.xtraction,  when  he  sold  the  results  of  his 
milling  at  current  prices.  He  concluded  that  the  miller 
“  would  actually  j^et  jC,2  5s.  6d.  more  if  he  sold  his 
wheat  at  100  per  cent,  wholemeal  than  as  75  per  cent, 
white  flour  and  25  per  cent,  offal  ”,  and  ad<led,  with 
characteristic  puj^nacity,  ”  These  facts  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.” 

Perhaps  they  do,  but  is  it  the  truth  they  speak,  or  at 
any  rate  the  relevant  truth?  When  chalh‘nf«<‘d  by  me 
on  this  point  in  .Auffust,  1041,  .Mr.  Fairbrother  was 
silent,  because,  he  says  in  October,  1042,  after  I  had 
repeated  my  question,  ”  it  seemed  so  obvious  ”.  It  is, 
indeed,  so  obvious  that  Mr.  Fairbrother  himself  now 
says  that  ”  the  public  will  probably  not  eat  100  lbs.  of 
wholemeal  aj'ainst  70  lbs.  of  white  ”  (loc.  cit.,  1942,  17, 
20.3).  In  other  words,  the  comparison  made  by  Mr. 
Fairbrother  in  June,  1941,  when  he  chivalrously  leapt 
to  the  defence  of  the  libelled  miller,  is  quite  irrelevant 
to  the  point  at  issue. 

.Mr.  Fairbrother  now  chanj'es  his  f'round — with  such 
deftness  that  it  may  escape  notice  by  those  who  under¬ 
rate  his  polemical  skill.  He  nbw  agrees  that  the  miller 
will  only  mill  70  lbs.  of  wheat  where  he  formerly 
milled  100  lbs.  This,  he  tells  us,  will  reduce  his  labour 
and  power  charges.  Note— he  omits  to  point  out  that 
it  will  simultaneously  reduce  his  output,  his  turnover 
and,  |)resumably,  his  profits.  I  say  presumably  because 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  millers,  amongst  the  shrewdest 
of  all  our  industrialists,  normally  run  their  businesses 
at  a  loss  or  even  at  cost  price.  Milling  is  indeed  a 
mysterious,  not  to  say  an  unintelligible,  trade  if  in  such 
circumstances  its  leaders  welcome  a  reduction  in  out¬ 
put,  turnover  and  profit,  aVid  quite  unlike  any  other 
trade  I  have  encountered. 

Your  readers  are  hardly  in  danger  of  being  misled  by 
Mr.  Fairbrother’s  very  unconvincing  alternative  pro¬ 
gramme  for  the  milling  trade — that  the  miller  should 
continue  to  buy  100  lbs.  of  wheat  as  before,  mill  70  lbs. 
of  it  as  whole  meal  and  resell  the  residual  30  lbs.  of 
whole  wheat,  presumably  to  be  ground  somewhere  else 
for  pig  feeding  or  to  be  fed  as  such  to  poultry,  pigs  or 
cattle.  (Note  that  /  never  said  animals  do  not  consume 
whole  wheat;  I  merely  remarked  that  cattle  can’t  be 
fed  on  wholemeal  flour.) 

In  other  words,  the  miller  is  to  incur  the  handling 
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charges  for  30  lbs.  of  wheat  out  of  every  100  lbs.  that 
he  acquires,  and  then  to  resell  it — obviously  at  a  loss, 
for  his  potential  customers  are  not  likely  to  pay  him 
more  for  it  than  they  would  pay  his  supplier  if  they 
went  to  that  supplier  direct ! 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  increasing  the  extraction  of 
flour  means  a  reduced  turnover  for  the  miller.  He 
patriotically  accepts  this  share  of  the  national  sacrifice 
in  wartime,  his  patriotism  doubtless  reinforced  by 
Statutory  Orders  that  make  it  an  offence  for  him  to 
take  any  other  course.  Hut  Mr.  Fairbrother  has  still 
failed  to  produce  an  answer  to  those  who  loudly  main¬ 
tain — and  1  am  not  one  of  them  ;  all  I  have  done  is  to 
ask  for  the  facts — that  the  millers  have  a  financial 
interest  in  preventing  any  rise  in  the  e.xtraction  of  flour. 

Yours  faithfullv, 

A.  L.  H.ACHAR.ACH. 

26,  Willow  Road, 

Hampstead,  N.W.  3. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  FOOD  MANUFACTURE 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  above  letter  Mr.  Hacharach 
accuses  me  of  attempting  to  mislead  your  readers  and 
suggests  that  my  words  do  not  speak  the  truth.  I  am 
content  to  let  your  readers  pass  judgment  on  that. 
From  such  comments  as  I  have  heard  on  this  corre- 
s|)ondence,  I  shall  not  be  afraid  of  the  verdict. 

Talking  al)out  veracity,  I  think  Mr.  Hacharach 
might  read  my  words  more  carefully.  I  can  only 
assume  it  is  careless  reading,  as  I  should  not  like  to 
accuse  .Mr.  Hacharach  of  trying  to  mislead  your 
readers.  In  the  third  paragraph  from  the  end  of  his 
letter  he  talks  about  my  “  unconvincing  alternative 
programme  for  the  milling  trade  ”.  I  made  no  such 
suggestion.  I  said  :  “  //  by  any  chance  he  (the  miller) 
had  bought  100  lbs.,  he  only  needs  to  grind  70  lbs.  of  it 
and  resell  his  remaining  30  lbs.  as  wheat  not  whole¬ 
meal  ”.  Can  anyone  in  his  senses  and  capable  of 
reading  plain  English  interpret  that  as  a  suggested 
programme?  Surely  the  words  ‘‘  if  by  any  chance  ” 
suggest  a  possible  get-out  from  an  unfortunate  [x>sition. 
Certainly  after  the  first  100  lbs.  had  been  disposed  of 
the  miller  would  then  only  buy  the  70  lbs.  he  needed  to 
meet  his  output. 

•Mr.  Hacharach  flatters  me  by  attributing  to  me 
|M)lcmical  skill,  but  he  fails  to  throw  dust  in  my  eyes, 
and  his  skilful  manipulation  of  the  red  herring  does  not 
setluce  me  from  the  trail.  He  asks  one  rtdevant  ques¬ 
tion  only  in  his  long  letter — the  last  sentence  :  “  Have 
the  millers  a  financial  interest  in  preventing  any  rise  in 
the  extraction  of  flour?”  Speaking  as  a  chemist  (a 
profession  usually  associated  with  accuracy  and  truth¬ 
seeking)  and  not  as  a  miller,  my  answer  is  “  No  ”,  and 
I  refer  Mr.  Hacharach  again  to  the  last  paragraph  in 
my  letter  in  your  October  issue,  and  again  ask  him  if 
he  thinks  it  is  a  paying  proposition  to  convert  wheat  at 
72s.  per  504  lbs.  to  offal  at  ;^8  2s.  6<1.  a  ton.  In  the 
past  millers  produced  white  flour  merely  to  satisfy  an 
overwhelming  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public.  .As 
far  as  I  know,  they  have  not  boosted  white  bread  in 
their  .advertising  campaigns.  Their  slogan  was  ”  Hread 
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for  Enerfiy  ” — not  7vhite  bread  for  enerjiy.  I  presume 
that  people  who  think  on  the  lines  that  Sir.  Bacharach 
does  will  throw  all  the  blame  on  the  millers  a^ain  after 
the  war  if  the  general  public  demands  and  insists  on 
>4ettinf*  white  bread  ajjain.  Mr.  Bacharach  claims  an 
intimate  knowlcdj*e  <»t  trade.  If  that  is  true  he  must 
have  lonfj  afjo  learnt  the  first  axi«)m  of  trade,  which  is 
to  meet  a  dem.'ind.  .A  trader’s  job  is  to  supply  the 
public  with  what  it  wants,  and  not  to  educate  it  as  to 
what  it  ouj*ht  to  want.  'I'hat  latter  job  we  can  leave 
to  .Mr,  Bacharach  and  his  nutritionist  friends. 

Mr.  Bacharach ’s  i)lea  that  he  did  not  say  “  animals 
do  not  consume  whole  wheat,  but  that  cattle  can’t  be 
fed  on  wholemeal  flour  ”  is  a  tjuihble  quite  unworthy 
of  him.  I  presume  whole  wheat  very  soon  becomes 
wholemeal  flour  during*  its  j)assa^e  through  a  hen’s 
j>izzard,  and  if  it  is  intended  for  pif^s  or  cattle  it  is 
ground  up  before  mixiiif*  it  in  the  swill ;  in  that  case 
the  wheat  is  turned  into  wholemeal  flour  before  beinj* 
fed  to  the  cattle. 

If  after  all  this  .Mr.  Ikicharach  is  still  unconvinced,  I 
am  afraid  1  cannot  waste  any  more  of  my  time  and 
your  paper  in  trying  to  enlij^hten  him.  I  have  shown 
him  the  way  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  and  if  he  refuses  to 
wash  in  it  his  eyes  will  remain  closed. 

Yours  faithfully, 

T.  H.  F.AIRBROTHER. 

17,  Liskeard  Gardens, 

Blackheath,  S.E. 3. 

(This  correspondence  is  noiv  closed. — Editor.) 


Standards  of  Foods 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  FOOD  MANUFACTURE 

Dear  Sir, — There  seems  to  be  no  Institution  of 
.\uthority  caterin}*  for  the  standards  of  foods. 

The  British  .Standards  Institution  covers  most  things 
except  drugs,  which  are  covered  by  the  British  Pharm.a- 
copivia,  and  the  Therapeutic  Substances  .Acts  by  the 
British  .Medical  Research  Council. 

Is  it  not  time  that  we  had  a  British  Foods  Standards 
Institution  or  that  the  British  Standards  Institution 
had  a  Foods  .Section  ? 

Yours  faithfully, 

ARTHUR  JONES. 

Merton  Park,  S.AV.  19. 


Fuel  Testing 

DiscfssiNG  the  matter  of  the  sampling  of  analysis 
of  both  solid  and  liquid  fuels  in  the  second  edition 
of  his  well-known  book,*  Dr.  Himus  mentions  the 
additional  work  that  has  been  carried  out  on  methods, 
the  results  of  which  have  been  embodied  in  revised 
specifications  and  publications  by  the  British  Standards 
Institution,  the  Fuel  Research  Board  and  the  Institute 
of  Petroleum. 

The  author  stresses  the  fact  that  as  the  whole  sub- 

*  Fuel  Testing,  By  Godfrey  VV.  Himus,  Ph.D,, 
A.R.C.S,,  D.I.C.,  M.l'.Chem.E' 
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ject  is  in  a  continued  state  of  flux,  the  fuel  technologist 
must  therefore  be  on  the  look-out  for  re|K)rts  of  new 
and  improved  methods,  some  of  which  by  a  process  of 
natural  selection  will  survive  and  find  their  way  into 
standards  s|)ecifications. 

Where,  however,  buying  and  selling  of  the  fuel  are  in 
question,  :md  particularly  where  litigation  may  arise 
over  questions  of  non-fulfilment  of  contracts,  the  cur¬ 
rent  British  Standards  Specifications  must  generally 
form  the  last  court  of  appeal  where  methods  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Pile  methods  of  sam|)ling  given  in  the  book 
an*  drawn  up  so  as  to  be  consistent  with  the  latest 
specifications. 

riiat  sampling  and  examination  of  fuel  is  frequently 
regarded  as  a  luxury  rather  than  as  a  necessity  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  author  as  a  remarkable  and  somi'what 
disturbing  fact;  for  some  reason,  fuel  is  not  regarded 
as  a  raw  material  but  employed  merely  incidentally  as 
the  means  t)f  |)roducing  heat  or  power. 

Just  as  variations  in  quality  of  direct  raw  material 
require  alteration  in  the  methods  of  running  the  |)lant, 
so  changes  in  the  quality  of  fuel  demand  adaptations  in 
methods  of  using  it ;  and  unless  the  nature  of  the 
change  in  the  quality  of  the  fuel  or  other  material  is 
known  before  the  material  goes  into  process,  inti'lli- 
gent  alteration  in  the  process  canimt  be  made. 

Dr.  Himus  stigmatises  our  methods  of  buying  and 
selling  coal  as  antediluvian  ;  coal  is  bought  and  sold  on 
the  basis  of  weight  and  not  of  heat.  The  small  con¬ 
sumer  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  coal  merchant,  aiui  has  no 
guarantee  of  the  quality  of  the  coal  or  coke  he  is  |)ur- 
chasing ;  all  he  is  entitled  to  is  a  definite  weight  of 
■something  called  “  coal  ”  or  “  coke  ”,  but  how  much 
of  the  material  is  combustible  is  quite  another  matter. 
Sevc-ntiH-n  per  cent,  of  moisture  h.is  been  found  in  semi¬ 
coke  without  the  buyer  being  entitled  to  any  legal  com¬ 
pensation  for  what  can  only  be  described  as  gross 
adulteration. 

For  this  state  of  affairs  there  is  no  justification  ;  solid 
fuel  could  and  should  be  sold  on  a  thermal  basis,  at  a 
“  declared  ”  calorific  value,  in  the  same  way  as  gas  or 
electricity. 

The  present  edition  of  the  book  follows  the  same 
general  plan  as  adopted  in  the  original  edition.*  .A 
cha|)ter  on  combustion  calculations  has  been  added ; 
descriptions  of  analytical  methotls  have  lx‘en  brought 
up  to  date  and  are  consistent  with  those  recommended 
by  the  British  .Standards  Institution,  the  Fuel  Research 
Board  and  the  Institute  of  Petroleum, 

.As  indicated  by  its  title,  the  book  embraces  all  the 
different  tests  employed  in  the  analysis  of  solid  and 
liquid  fuels,  and  a  chapter  deals  with  sampling. 

.\  particularly  useful  chapter  is  that  op  the  ”  Selec¬ 
tion  of  Coal  for  Industrial  Purposes  ”.  Dr.  Himus 
warns  the  reader  that  no  laboratory  test  will  enable  an 
observer  to  state  with  certainty  that  a  particular  coal 
win  give  the  results  he  is  seeking  when  utilised  in  a 
particular  plant,  nor  is  it  possible  to  discriminate  in  the 
laboratory  between  the  relative  variations  of  two  or 
more  coals  of  very  similar  characteristics.  .All  that  can 
safely  be  said  as  a  result  of  such  tests  is  that  particular 
coals  arc  very  likely  to  prove  unsuitable,  while  others 
are  worth  trying  in  a  plant.  The  final  court  of  appeal 
must  be  trial  under  working  conditions  in  the  plant  in 
which  it  is  projx)sed  to  use  the  coal. 

The  book  is  well  illustrated  by  plates  and  diagrams, 
and  the  index  is  good.  It  is  a  work  that  should  be 
found  in  all  fuel-testing  laboratories. 
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Mechanical  Refrigeration 


IT  SPEAKS  well  for  the  future  of  British  industry 
that  we  are  keeping*  our  technical  publications  up  to 
date,  and  the  fact  that  our  somewhat  scanty  stock  of 
literature  on  the  science  of  refri{*eration  was  in  need  of 
revision  will  naturally  increase  the  interest  which  the 
fifth  edition  of  Mechanical  Refrigeration*  has  already 
aroused. 

This  contribution  of  Mr.  Hal  Williams  is  doubly 
noteworthy,  as  the  work  of  revising  the  previous 
edition  had  to  be  done  at  a  time  when  he  was  suffering 
from  the  experience  of  having  been  bombed  out  of 
home  and  office,  and  deeply  engaged  in  the  designing  of 
some  of  our  national  food  stores  in  his  capacity  of 
Cold  Store  Consultant  to  the  Ministry  of  Food.  A 
description  of  one  of  these  national  food  stores  appeared 
in  Food  Manufactl’re,  .May,  1942. 

Refrigeration — the  Direct  Outcome  of  Research 

Offered  as  “  a  |)ractical  introduction  to  the  study  of 
cold-storage,  ice-making  and  other  pur|)oses  to  which 
refrigeration  is  being  applied  ”,  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
fact  that,  unlike  steam,  which  was  used  for  years 
before  the  laws  governing  its  action  were  understood 
or  even  guessed  at,  the  science  of  refrigeration — like 
that  of  electricity — is  the  direct  outcome  of  scientific 
research.  Thanks  to  this  the  study  of  the  laws  of 
thermodynamics  enabled  the  forerunners  of  our  present- 
day  refrigeration  engineers  to  discover,  invent  and  work 
apparatus  for  the  removal  of  heat  or,  in  other  words, 
the  production  of  cold. 

This  gives  the  student  of  the  science  of  refrigeration 
a  definite  advantage,  it  being  possible  to  base  methods 
upon  facts  or  principles  which  can  be  proven  by  an 
established  formula  or  a  set  of  tables.  It  is  therefore 
comparatively  easy  to  follow  Mr.  Williams  in  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  various  subjects  dealt  with  in  his  compre¬ 
hensive  survey  of  the  current  methods  of  refrigeration, 
a  survey  which  extends  to  14  chapters  com|)rising 
nearly  600  pages  and  including  over  200  illustrations 
and  10  tables  and  half  a  dozen  insets. 

Dry  Ice 

•Although  primarily  written  more  for  the  guidance  of 
the  owner,  user  and  student  than  for  the  technician, 
the  latter  has  beeti  provided  with  a  great  deal  of  infor¬ 
mation.  Examples  of  this  are  afforded  by  the  record¬ 
ing  of  the  progress  made  in  the  manufacture  and  use 
of  solid  CO,  (dry  ice),  im  the  development  of  refriger¬ 
ated  trucks  and  vehicles  for  the  transjjort  of  produce 
requiring  a  low  temperature,  and  in  the  methods  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  quick  freezing  of  fish,  meat  and  other 
articles,  while  the  final  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  im¬ 
portant  subject  of  abattoirs,  freezing  and  meat-packing 
work.  'I'his  chapter  includes  an  interesting  account  of 
the  work  of  a  bacon  factory,  A  descriptive  article  on 
this  important  subject  appeared  in  Food  .Maxu'factlke, 
.April,  1941. 

*  Mechanical  Refrigeration.  By  Hal  Williams. 
Fifth  Edition.  Pp.  564,  illustrations,  tables  and  dia¬ 
grams.  London,  1942.  30s.  net. 
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That  the  publication  of  this  revised  edition  was 
timely  and  necessary  will  at  once  be  apparent  when 
one  considers  that  in  the  application  of  refrigeration 
to  industry  both  changes  and  progress  have  been  con¬ 
tinuous.  A  reference  to  chapter  v  will  confirm  this, 
as  some  of  the  companies  whose  machines  were  pre¬ 
viously  described  have  now  either  ’ceased  to  exist  or 
have  been  absorbed  by  other  companies,  while  earlier 
models  have  been  replaced  by  others  more  in  keeping 
with  the  progress  that  has  been  made  during  the  past 
few  yeays.  New  illustrations  have  been  included  in 
chapter  v  to  demonstrate  the  scientific  advance  which 
has  been  made.  Among  these  are  Swiss  and  .American 
models,  the  outstanding  features  of  which  are  s|)ecially 
noted  in  the  accompanying  text. 

While  this  chapter  will  be  of  particular  interest  to 
the  engineer  who  wishes  to  keep  himself  thoroughly- 
posted  as  to  new  machinery  available  and  the  manner 
in  which  by  the  development  of  high  s[)eed  the  older 
slow-speed  machines  are  becoming  obsolete,  those  who 
now  approach  the  matter  of  refrigeration  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  making  it  a  business  occupation  will  find  the 
subject  so  clearly  and  fully  dealt  with  as  to  make  the 
present  edition  a  textbook  in  which  every  phase  has 
been  presented  in  a  most  understandable  manner. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  in  his  introduction  Mr. 
Williams  has  purposely  addressed  himself  to  those  with 
an  enquiring  mind,  and  has  most  lucidly  explained  just 
what  is  refrigeration,  thus  making  it  a  comparatively 
easy  matter  to  grasp  the  technical  details  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  chapters.  In  this  introduction  the  author  deals 
with  the  basic  law  of  refrigeration,  theoretical  effi¬ 
ciency,  the  classification  of  refrigerating  machines, 
refrigerating  agents,  the  absorption  machine  and  the 
compression  machine. 

In  language  of  the  simplest  kind  the  reader  is  told 
how  the  production  of  cold  is  really  the  removal  of 
heat,  and  how  this  is  accomplished  by  the  conversion  of 
work  into  heat  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  cold.  Thus 
one  of  the  most  puzzling  things  to  the  uninitiated  be¬ 
comes  quite  understandable.  Then  by  showing  the 
difference  between  the  operation  of  the  steam  engine 
and  that  of  the  refrigerating  machine,  in  which  use  is 
made  of  a  simple  equation,  the  principle  of  refrigera¬ 
tion  becomes  clear,  and  the  reader  is  able  to  pass  to  the 
manner  in  which  refrigerating  machines  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  and  the  necessity  of  the  choice  of  a 
refrigerating  agent  being  governed  by  its  boiling  {)oint 
at  ordinary  pressures,  and  other  technical  reasons. 
This  and  the  detail;*  given  concerning  the  absorption 
and  compression  machines  will  be  of  good  service  to 
those  for  whom  chapter  vii  has  been  specially  written, 
this  chapter,  headed  ‘‘  .Auxiliary  Plant  ”,  commencing 
with  the  buying  of  machinery.  Here  the  author  leaves 
the  more  technical  description  for  the  moment  and 
proceeds  to  ex|)lain  to  the  man  about  to  erect  a  cold 
store  or  an  ice  factory  the  purpose  of  each  piece  of 
|)lant  and  the  practical  reason  for  the  several  recom¬ 
mendations  which  are  made. 

He  rightly  points  out  that  the  main  object  of  the 
capitalist  or  business  man  is  to  derive  a  jrrofit  from  the 
storage  of  j)erishable  articles  or  from  the  sale  of  ice, 
and  that,  although  he  will  know  that  for  both  purposes 
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refri{ieratin>»  and  other  machinery  is  necessary,  he 
may  know  little  or  nothinj*  about  the  details  of  the 
machinery  he  wishes  to  buy. 

Purchase  of  Plant 

The  sound  advice  which  is  j^iven  in  this  chapter  is 
most  complete,  and  even  includes  a  very  timely  re¬ 
minder  that  in  order  to  reduce  the  coal  bill  (and  thus 
conform  to  the  present  urge  to  save  fuel)  it  is  of  im¬ 
portance  to  make  use  of  as  much  of  the  heat  of  com¬ 
bustion  as  possible^  .Another  reminder  is  that,  as  cold 
stores  in  the  Hritish  Isles  come  under  the  Factory  Act, 
it  is  necessary  to  comply  with  the  electricity  regula¬ 
tions  drawn  up  by  the  Home  Office. 

So  completely  has  Mr.  Williams  covered  his  subject 
that  in  chapter  xi,  devoted  to  “  Cold  Storage  ”,  one 
finds  that  he  has  dealt  with  the  problems  of  finding  the 
right  site  and  the  manner  of  building,  specifying  the 
types  of  timber  and  ferro-concrete  constructions  as  well 
as  that  of  steel,  and  giving  a  number  of  practical  sug¬ 
gestions,  some  probably  based  upon  his  own  experience 
as  a  consultant  on  cold  storage.  The  details  in  this 
chapter  are  most  valuable  to  any  engineer  needing  a 
well-balanced  survey  of  this  feature  of  refrigeration. 

lender  the  heading  of  ‘‘  Other  Applications  ”  the 
author  has  made  a  most  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
general  use  of  refrigeration,  this  even  extending  to  air 
cooling,  refrigeration  in  breweries,  rubber  and  silk 
factories,  at  skating  rinks  and  even  in  mortuaries,  so 
that  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  hardly  any  applica¬ 
tions  which  do  not  find  a  place  in  the  present  volume. 

Design  of  Abattoirs 

•And  finally  there  is  a  whole  chapter  on  the  design  of 
abattoirs,  a  subject  ui)on  which  .Mr.  Williams  is  right¬ 
fully  regarded  as  an  expert.  Reference  is  made  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  British  Isles  abattoir  practice  has  been 
very  much  behind  the  times,  while  in  those  countries 
in  which  animals  arc  killed  for  the  export  of  their  meat 
the  methods  have  reached  a  high  state  of  perfection. 
The  insertion  of  this  chapter  should  do  much  to  im¬ 
prove  our  methods,  which  are  so  unfair  to  the  farmer, 
who  is  now  doing  his  best  to  give  us  home-grown 
produce,  only  to  run  the  risk  of  having  it  spoilt  by 
unskilled  handling. 

With  its  essential  details  of  the  mechanism  of  re¬ 
frigeration,  this  new  edition  should  prove  most  helpful 
and  should  make  a  wide  appeal  to  those  concerned  with 
the  development  of  this  section  of  our  industry,  which 
in  the  matter  of  preservation  of  our  food  in  these  ab¬ 
normal  times  has  become  of  such  urgent  importance. 

We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Williams  has  been  able  to  find 
time  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  wide  experience,  and 
that  he  has  again  had  the  help  of  Mr,  .A.  G.  Clausen, 
as  in  previous  revisions. 

E.  F.  G. 


j  TO  AUTHORS 

■  Food  MANUF.xcTrKE  is  prepared  to  consider  the 

I  publication  of  any  books  on  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nical  subjects  which  authors  might  care  to 
submit. 


Food  Control  in  Great 
Britain 

The  purpose  of  this  monograph,*  which  has  Ix'en 
compiled  by  Edith  T.  Denhardt  under  conditions  which 
one  imagines  must  have  involved  peculiar  difficulties, 
can  best  be  given  in  some  words  from  the  Preface  : 
“  This  study  is  an  attempt  to  analyse  the  problems  of 
production,  distribution  and  consumption  of  food  in 
Great  Britain  during  the  present  war,  and  the  measures 
which  have  been  adopted  to  solve  those  problems.  It 
is  concerned  with  the  actual  operation  of  Government 
planning  on  a  comprehensive  scale,  which,  starting  in 
a  very  limiteil  way,  has  been  extended  until  it  affects 
closely  almost  all  processes  from  the  growing  of  crops 
.  .  .  to  the  actual  consumption  of  food.  .  .  .  Nutri¬ 
tion  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  any  stan¬ 
dard  of  living  programme,  and  a  nutrition  programme 
is  concerned  with  the  production  and  distribution  of 
food.  The  present  .  .  ,  circumstances  are  abnormal, 
to  be  sure,  but  the  results  are  not  without  their  lessons 
for  the  future.  British  food  control  in  this  war  has,  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  in  the  war  of  1914-1918, 
resulted  in  an  accumulation  of  experiences  likely  to  be 
of  considerable  value  after  the  war.  Hence  the  final 
section  deals  with  the  post-war  significance  of  the 
results  of  wartime  control.  ...  It  includes  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  detail  that  is  of  interest  only 
to  those  concerned  with  the  administration  of  ftKxl 
policy  .  .  .  but  it  is,  above  all,  an  analysis  of  the 
problems  arising  in  a  particular  exj)eriment  in  .State 
control.” 

The  Preface  is  dated  March,  1942,  and  the  book  is 
throughout  surprisingly  up  to  date.  One  of  the  most 
valuable  features  of  the  book  is  .Appendix  111  : 
“  Chronology  of  Food  Control  ”,  wherein  an  extensive 
though  admittedly  not  quite  comprehensive  list  of  con¬ 
trol  orders  is  given  under  thirteen  headings  represent¬ 
ing  different  classes  of  foodstuffs.  This  provides  a  con¬ 
spectus  of  regulations  down  to  the  early  part  of  1942. 
.Appendi.\  IV,  which  sets  out  under  twelve  heads  the 
chronological  development  of  rationing,  is  equally  up 
to  date. 

The  book  presents  a  very  complete  and  well-docu¬ 
mented  review  of  its  subject,  and  amply  fulfils  the 
promise  set  out  in  the  Prefjice.  It  is  very  smoothly — 
it  might  almost  be  said,  stylishly — written,  and  gives 
no  evidence  to  the  reader  of  the  numerous  headaches 
that  must  have  resulted  from  the  fusion  into  an  orderly 
whole  of  the  vast  mass  of  material  which  awaited 
digestion.  Much  material  has  been  taken  from  the 
.Ministry  of  .Agriculture  as  well  as  the  Ministry  of  Food, 
a  substantial  chapter  being  included  upon  agricultural 
policy  and  [lerformance  in  relation  to  food  supply  and 
control. 

.Subsequent  chapters  are  devoted  to  control  of  sup¬ 
plies  and  of  the  channels  of  distribution,  rationing  and 
priority  distribution,  and  food  price-control  policy. 
Notable  subsections  in  these  are  :  co-operation  with 
traders  (a  point  strongly  stressed),  use  of  normal  trade 
machinery  as  far  as  possible,  control  of  imports  by  the 

*  Food  Control  in  Great  Britain.  International 
Labour  Office  Studies  and  Reports,  Series  B  (Economic 
Conditions),  No.  35.  Pp.  vi4-272,  I.L.O.,  Montreal, 
New  A’ork  and  London,  1942.  Price,  $2  or  7s.  6d. 
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Government  as  buyer,  milk  in  schools  and  other 
aspects  of  community  feeding,  and  price  margins  and 
the  determination  of  prices.  The  special  difficulties  of 
equal  distribution  of  certairv  products  such  as  eggs  and 
fish  are  pointed  out,  and  the  authorities  are  given 
praise  or  blame  as  it  seems  needed ;  there  is  no  savour 
of  “  officialdom  ”  or  of  whitewashing. 

The  study  has  been  so  well  performed  as  to  be  almost 
beyond  criticism,  which  may  be  limited  to  pointing  out 
one  minor  redundancy  and  two  rather  curious  omis¬ 
sions.  The  prices  of  meat  and  some  other  products  are 
given  in  .Appendl.x  V,  section  i,  in  percentages  of  those 
of  July,  1914;  section  2  gives  actual  present  prices  per 
pound  of  similar  foods.  Surely  it  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  give  the  percentages,  or  percentage  in¬ 
creases,  in  conjunction  with  the  actual  price  for  each 
food  in  1914?  Possibly,  however,  section  2  is  a  con¬ 
cession  to  North  .\merican  and  other  readers  who  can¬ 
not  be  bothered  to  work  out  percentage  sums  in  our 
peculiar  currency. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  compiler  is  a  woman,  it 
is  odd  that  there  is  hardly  more  than  a  mention  of  the 
child’s  ration  book,  and  no  definition  of  a  “  child  ”, 
Those  who  already  know  can  connect  up  their  know¬ 
ledge  with  the  table  on  page  126,  but  there  remains  a 
gap  in  the  information  offered  to  readers  outside  Britain. 
The  other  omission  refers  to  the  length  of  the  ration 
period.  Except  for  preserve,  where  the  ration  is  stated 
as  “  per  month  ”,  and  for  meals  served  in  catering 
esfablishments,  where  the  appropriate  qualification  is 
usually  given,  a  ration  seems  to  be  held  to  be  synonymous 
with  ”  ration  per  week  ”.  The  points  rationing  scheme 
is  an  ingenious  and  flexible  development,  and  deserves 
to  receive  better  than  the  rather  cavalier  treatment 
accorded  it  by  the  compiler,  who  mentions  the  varying 
numbers  of  points  in  detail,  but  omits  to  state  for  how 
long  a  given  ”  ration  ”  (as  she  calls  it)  is  available.  It 
may  be  that  the  points  rationing  scheme  had  not  been 
long  enough  in  operation  when  the  book  was  written 
for  its  effects  to  be  properly  judged. 

Considerable  space  is  given  to  communal  feeding, 
including  the  school  feeding  of  necessitous  children. 
These  matters  are  linked  up  with  nutritional  policy 
after  the  war,  and  a  comparison  is  made  between  the 
food  control  of  the  last  war,  as  a  ‘‘  treadmill  which 
ground  no  corn  ”,  and  the  results  expected  from  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  present  food  policies.  Here,  it  seems,  the 
author  is  expecting  too  much,  and  also  ascribing  too 
much  to  wartime  food  control.  .Although  a  social  food 
policy  is  desirable,  it  will  not  inevitably  result  from 
(iovernment  control  of  fcKul,  as  the  author  appears  to 
think  it  will.  The -facts  about  milk  in  schools  and 
school  meals  for  necessitous  children  show,  indeed, 
that  the  schemes  regulating  the  provision  of  such  feed¬ 
ing  were  independent  of  \vartime  orders ;  the  provision 
of  free  milk  in  schools  did  not  assume  important  pro¬ 
portions  until  the  end  of  1041,  at  which  time  the 
scheme  for  providing  free  meals  in  schools  had  hardly 
done  more  than  make  a  start.  Neither  the  inception 
nor  the  extension  of  these  schemes  was  directly  due  to 
wartime  conditions. 

-As  a  factual  survey,  however,  the  book  should  be 
very  useful  for  reference  by  all  concerned  with  distribu¬ 
tion  of  food,  those  concerned  by  or  with  communal 
feeding  of  any  kind,  and  those  interested  in  the 
economic  and  social  aspects  of  governmental  regulation 
of  anv  trade. 

H.  N. 


Joint  Council  of  Professional 
Scientists 

•A  Joint  Council  of  Professional  Scientists,  representing 
over  io,(xx)  qualified  scientists,  has  been  set  up  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Robert  Pickard,  F.  R.S.,  by 
the  Institutes  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  in  association 
with  representatives  of  professional  botanists,  geolo¬ 
gists,  mathematicians  and  zoologists.  The  Council  has 
been  established  to  voice  the  collective  opinion  of  quali¬ 
fied  scientists  on  matters  of  public  interest,  to  provide 
a  liaison  between  professional  organisations  of  scientists 
for  co-ordinated  action  in  matters  of  common  interest, 
and  in  particular  to  concern  itself  with  the  following 
objects  : 

(i)  The  utilisation  of  scientists  to  the  best  advantage 
in  the  service  of  the  community. 

(ii)  The  education,  training,  supply  and  employment 
of  scientists. 

(iii)  The  better  understanding  of  the  place  of  scien¬ 
tists  in  the  community. 

(iv)  'I'he  maintenance  of  adequate  qualifications  and 
ethical  standards  among  professional  scientists. 

(v)  The  supply  of  information  and  advice  to  public 
and  other  bodies  on  matters  affecting  scientists. 

The  members  of  the  Council  are  as  follows  : 

Representing  the  Institute  of  Chemistry  : 

Ur.  J.  J.  Fox,  C.B.,  O.B.E.,  F.I.C.  (President,  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Chemistry). 

Prof.  Alexander  Findlay,  F.I.C. 

Dr.  G.  Roche  Lynch,  O.B.E.,  F.I.C. 

Sir  Robert  Pickard,  Kt.,  F.I.C.,  F.R.S. 

Ur.  II.  A.  Tempany,  C.M.G.,  C.B.E.,  F.I.C. 

.Mr.  R.  B.  Pilcher,  O.B.E.  (Registrar  and  Secretary, 
Institute  of  Chemistry). 

Representing  the  Institute  of  Physics : 

Prof.  Sir  Lawrence  Bragg,  Kt.,  O.B.E.,  F.Inst.P., 
F.R.S.  (President,  Institute  of  Ph^-sics). 

Prof.  J.  A.  Crowther,  F.Inst.P. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Davies.  F.Inst.P. 

Dr.  B.  A.  Keen.  F.Inst.P.,  F.R.S. 

Dr.  H.  Lowery,  F.Inst.P. 

Dr.  H.  R.  I^ng,  F.Inst.P.  (Secretary,  Institute  of 
Physics). 

Representing  Botanists : 

Prof.  W.  Brown,  F.R.S. 

Representing  Zoologists : 

Prof.  D.  Keilin,  F.R.S. 

Representing  Mathematicians : 

Prof.  S.  Chapman,  F.R.S. 

Representing  Geologists : 

Prof.  H.  H.  Read,  F.R.S. 

The  Joint  Council  has^een  established  for  the  period 
of  the  national  emergency,  but  it  may  form  the  nucleus 
of  some  more  permanent  organisation  to  facilitate  the 
close  collaboration  between  professional  men  and 
women  practising  in  all  branches  of  science. 

Dr.  H.  R.  Lang,  Joint  Council  of  Professional 
.Scientists,  c/o  the  Institute  of  Physics,  at  its  tem¬ 
porary  address.  The  University,  Reading,  Berks,  is 
Honorary  Secretary. 
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Latest  Statutory  Rules  and  Orders 

The  list  given  below  is  the  continuation  of  the  list  of  Orders 
published  in  Food  Manujoaure,  December  i,  page  352. 


No. 

Date. 

1942. 

PRICE  FI^X.ATION  ORDERS 

No. 

Date. 

*942. 

*490 

July  29. 

Threshold  Home-Grown  Peas  (Control 

1649  Aug.  15. 

and  Prices)  Order.  Revokes  S.R. 

&  0.  1941  Nos.  1081  and  1663,  and 
1942  Nos.  276  and  830. 

1668 

M  25. 

*49* 

29. 

Threshed  Feeding  Peas  (Control  and 

.Maximum  Prices)  (Great  Britain) 
Order.  Revokes  S.R.  &  O.  1942 

*694 

M  25. 

No.  366. 

*695 

„  25. 

*492 

„  29. 

Oats  (Control  and  Prices)  (Great 

*697 

M  25. 

Hritain)  Order.  Revokes  S.R.  & 
O.  1041  Nos.  1130  and  1704,  and 
1942  Nos.  472,  474  (oats  only)  and 
1087. 

1493  ,,  29.  .Amending*  the  Flour  (Control  and 

Prices)  Order,  1941. 

1495  ,,  29.  Amending  the  Dried  Peas,  Beans  and 

Lentils  (Control  and  Maximum 
Prices)  Order,  1941,  and  giving 
directions  thereunder. 

1496  ,,  29.  Home-Grown  .Apples  (Maximum  Prices) 

Order.  Revokes  S.R.  &  O.  1941 
Nos.  1339  and  1637. 

1497  ,,  29.  Game  Birds  (Maximum  Prices)  Order. 

1498  ,,  29.  Potatoes  (1942  Crop)  (Control  and 

Prices)  Order.  Revokes  S.R.  and 
O.  1942  Nos.  861  and  1394. 

1499  ,,  29.  Carrots  (1942  Crop)  (Control  and 

Prices)  Order.  Revokes  S.R.  &  O. 
*  1942  No.  1298. 

•55*  »»  3*-  Barley  (Control  and  Maximum  Prices) 

(Northern  Ireland)  Order.  Revokes 
S.R.  &  O.  1041  No.  1619  and  1942 
Nos.  474  (barley  only)  and  1355. 
•552  M  3*-  Home  -  Grown  Beans  (Maximum 

Prices)  (Northern  Ireland)  Order. 
Revokes  S.R.  &  O.  1941  No.  1544. 
*553  M  3*'  Threshed  Feeding  Peas  (Maximum 

Prices)  (Northern  Ireland)  Order. 
*554  »*  3*‘  f^ats  (Control  and  Prices)  (Northern 

Ireland)  Order.  Revokes  S.R.  & 
O.  1941  Nos.  1146,  1793*  and  1972, 
and  1042  Nos.  298,  472*,  474*,  814 
and  1087*. 

*555  3*"  Home-Grown  Wheat  (Control  and 

Prices)  (Northern  Ireland)  Order. 
1561  .Aug.  I.  .Amending  the  Salmon  (Maximum 
Prices)  Order,  1942. 


*753  M  29. 
1899  Sept.  17. 


uyc)2  ,,  28. 

1432  July  22. 

*47*  ..  25- 

*472  M  25. 


CONFECTION  ERA' 

1754  .Aug.  29.  .Amending  the  Sugar  Confectionery 
and  Chocolate  and  Chocolate  Con¬ 
fectionery  (Distribution)  Order, 
*942. 

*  Part  only  revoked. 


FEEDING  STUFFS 

Amending  the  ComjMJund  and  Mixed 
Feeding  Stuffs  (Control)  (No.  2) 
Order,  1940. 

Feeding  Stuffs  Distribution  (Licensing 
and  Control)  Order,  August  25, 
1942. 

General  Licence. 

General  Licence  (Retailers). 

General  Licence,  .August  25,  1942, 

under  the  Feeding  Stuffs  Distribu¬ 
tion  (Licensing  and  Control)  Order, 
1942,  the  Feeding  Stuffs  (Control) 
(Northern  Ireland)  Order,  1941, 
and  the  Milled  Wheaten  Substances 
(Restriction)  Order,  1940;  and 
Directions  under  Regulation  55  of 
the  Defence  (General)  Regulations, 
1939.  Revokes  S.R.  &  O.  1941 
No.  2063. 

.Amending  the  Compound  and  Mixed 
Feeding  Stuffs  (Control)  (No.  2) 
Order,  1940. 

.Amending  the  General  Licence, 
.August  25,  1942,  under  the  Feeding 
Stuffs  Distribution  (Licensing  and 
Control)  Order,  i<)42,  the  Feeding 
Stuffs  (Control)  (Northern  Ireland) 
Order,  1941,  and  the  .Milled 
Wheaten  Substances  (Restriction) 
Order,  1940,  and  the  Directions 
under  Regulation  55  of  the  Defence 
(General)  Regulations,  1939. 

.Amending  the  Feeding  Stuffs  (National 
Priority  Pigeon  Slixture)  Order, 
1941- 


GENERAL 

Prescribing  an  Appointed  Day  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Food  (Restriction 
on  Dealings)  (4rder,  1941  (1941  No. 
1234)  (Chocolate  Couverture). 

.Amending  the  Food  Control  Com¬ 
mittees  (Licensing  of  Establish¬ 
ments)  Order,  1941. 

General  Provisions.  Rationing.  Re¬ 
vokes  S.R.  O.  1939  Nos.  1856  and 
1891;  1940  Nos.  13,  14,  27,  69,  no, 
324,  325,  415,  757,  806,  897,  903, 
1182,  1272,  1416,  1591,  1735,  1848, 
2123  and  2146;  1941  Nos.  15,  36, 
299,  442,  626,  696,  786,  815,  928, 
964,  982,  1107,  1261,  1348,  1635, 
1638,  1825  and  1992  ;  and  1942  Nos. 
24,  4*.  *75.  328,  646,  647,  648,  650. 
829,  841,  862,  8S4,  1022,  1055,  1220 
and  1265. 
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Food  Manufacture 


News  from  the  Industry 


Tinned  Fruit  and  Vegetables 

The  Ministry  of  Food  states 
that  tinned  fruit  and  vegetables 
will  not  be  released  for  sale  until 
some  time  in  the  New  Year. 
When  released  they  will  probably 
be  put  on  points. 

^  » 

Food  Samples 

The  Minister  of  Food  has  made 
an  Order  conferring  on  inspectors 
of  weights  and  measures  powers 
already  exercisable  by  sampling 
officers  under  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  to  take  samples  of  food  free 
from  the  restrictions  of  any  other 
Orders. 

*  *  * 

Imports  of  Dried  Meat 

It  will  be  some  time  before 

dried  meat,  which  effects  great 

saving  in  shipping  space,  can  be 
used  on  a  commercial  scale  in 
Britain,  was  stated  by  an  official 
of  the  Ministry  of  Food  recently. 

Small  quantities  are  being  im¬ 
ported,  but  hopes  of  considerable 
shipments  before  the  end  of  the 
year  have  had  to  be  modified. 

»  *  # 

Cleaner  Milk 

As  a  first  step  towards  a  cleaner 
milk  supply  laboratory  equipment 
for  testing  has  been  installed  at 
more  than  1,000  large  depots 
where  milk  is  received.  Arrange¬ 
ments  for  training  testers  (prob¬ 
ably  mainly  young  women)  as  the 
s<-heme  develops  are  being  made. 
The  provisions  already  made  will, 
it  is  hoped,  greatly  reduce  waste 
through  souring  next  sumuier. 

Other  openings  for  women  in 
the  milk  industry  are  forecast  in 
the  decision  to  set  up  a  national 
milk-recording  scheme,  to  operate 
from  January  1.  This  will  pro¬ 
vide  for  monthly  weighings  of 
each  cow’s  milk.  Production  will 
then  influence  rationing  allow¬ 
ances.  The  scheme  is  also  in¬ 
tended  to  help  in  the  breeding  of 
high  milk-production  stock  and  in 
the  eradication  of  disease  in  dairy 
herds. 

January,  1943 


Ban  on  Table  Jellies 

From  now  on  no  more  table 
jellies  and  similar  products  will  be 
made,  except  under  licence,  but 
existing  wholesale  and  retail 
stocks  may  be  sold  up  to  March  31 
next. 

Prepacking  of  gelatine  is  also 
banned,  except  under  licence,  by 
a  Food  Ministry  Order  giving 
effect  to  the  restrictions  an¬ 
nounced  in  June. 

*  *  • 

Meat  Prices 

A  simplification  in  meat  prices 
and  specifications  was  introduced 
on  December  14  under  a  Food 
Ministry  Order  aimed  at  bringing 
about  a  more  uitiform  standard 
of  butchery  practice  throughout 
Britain  to  meet  w’artime  needs. 

There  is  now  one  set  of  price 
schedules  throughout  England  and 
Wales,  and  only  ten  cuts  for  beef. 
Wholesale  and  retail  prices  are 
adjusted  to  bring  about  greater 
equality  in  the  gross  profit  margin 
in  various  categories  of  meat.  The 
amount  charged,  however,  by  the 
Ministry  to  the  trade  or  by  the 
trade  to  the  consumer  is  little 
altered. 


Home  Trade  Register 

The  revised  Home  Trade  Regis¬ 
ter  of  manufacturers,  wholesalers 
and  mercantile  agents,  registered 
under  the  Limitation  of  Supplies 
(Miscellaneous)  (No.  16)  Order, 
1942,  has  now  been  published,  and 
can  be  purchased  from  H.M.  Sta¬ 
tionery  Office  at  the  following  ad¬ 
dresses  ; 

York  House,  Kingsway,  W.C.  2. 
120,  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  2. 
39-41,  King  Street,  Manchester,  2. 
1,  St.  Andrew’s  Crescent,  Cardiff. 
80,  Chichester  Street,  Belfast. 

»  •  * 

World’s  Wheat  Production 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimates  the  world’s  wheat  pro¬ 
duction,  exclusive  of  Russia  and 
China,  at  3,980,000,000  bushels, 
which  is  approximately  230,000,000 
bushels  more  than  last  year. 


Australia  as  Vast  Food  Pool 

Plans  to  make  Australia  into  a 
great  food  centre,  as  part  of  Allied 
war  strategy,  in  the  Pacific  zone 
are  expected  to  emerge  from  con¬ 
versations  between  Mr.  Jack 
Beasley,  Commonwealth  Minister 
of  Supply  and  Development,  and 
United  States  officials. 

American  authorities  have  told 
the  Commonwealth  Government 
that  because  of  the  shipping  posi¬ 
tion  all  outward  traffic  from 
America  must  concentrate  upon 
the  delivery  of  munitions  and  war 
supplies. 

The  solution  is  likely  to  be  the 
building  up  of  a  gigantic  Austra¬ 
lian  food  industry.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  assurances  have  already 
been  exchanged  between  the  two 
countries. — Reuter. 

»  •  * 

Orange  Juice  and  Cod  Liver  Oil 

Concentrated  orange  juice  from 
the  United  States  is  now  available 
for  all  children  up  to  the  age  of 
five  years,  instead  of  three  as 
hitherto.  Cod  liver  oil  compound 
was  already  available  for  children 
up  to  five,  and  both  products,  rich 
in  essential  vitamins,  can  now  be 
obtained  under  the  Government 
scheme  by  expectant  mothers  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  six  months  of  preg¬ 
nancy. 

A  bottle  of  cod  liver  oil  com¬ 
pound  which  will  last  about  six 
weeks  costs  lOd.,  and  a  bottle  of 
orange  juice,  equal  to  a  dozen 
oranges  and  sufficient  to  last  a 
fortnight,  costs  5d.  Those  who 
cannot  afford  these  charges  can 
obtain  both  free. 

*  •  * 

Mr.  Lyttelton  Lunches  on 
Dehydrated  Food 

Mr.  Oliver  Lyttelton,  British 
Minister  of  Production,  with 
several  other  United  States  and 
British  food  officials  recently  at¬ 
tended  a  luncheon  in  Washington 
where  the  menu  consisted  entirely 
of  dehydrated  foods. 

The  purpose  of  the  luncheon 
was  to  show  guests  the  progress 
made  in  the  L’nited  States  in  the 
field  of  dehydrated  foods. 
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British  Export  Trade 

An  address  on  “  The  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Export  Plan  ”,  given  by  Mr. 
L.  G.  Adams,  M.I.Ex.,  at  the 
Regent  Advertising  Club  at  the 
end  of  November,  contained  sug¬ 
gestions  whereby  manufacturers 
who  are  producing  non-competi¬ 
tive  products  but  who  sell  to  the 
same  trades  or  users,  can  combine 
in  the  series  of  groups  to  sell  co-, 
operatively  overseas  with  greater 
efficiency  and  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  maintaining  individual 
export  sales  organisations.  In 
practice,  Mr.  Adams’  plan  is  the 
antithesis  of  the  Board  of  Trade’s 
Industrial  and  Export  Group 
scheme;  whereas  the  latter  is 
based  on  co-operation  among  firms 
who  are  completely  competitive 
and  who  therefore  have  not  as  a 
rule  the  slightest  desire  to  work 
together,  the  “  Co-operative  Ex¬ 
port  Plan  ”  keeps  competitors 
apart  and  brings  together  firms 
whose  common  ground  is  not  the 
product  but  the  point  of  sale; 
additionally,  in  contrast  with  the 
Export  Groups  the  “Co-operative 
Selling  Plan  ”  comprises  actual 
sales  organisations  wherever  there 
is  a  market  for  British  goods. 

•  »  • 

Argentina  Takes  Over  Port 
Works 

The  Argentine  Government  has 
formally  taken  over  the  port 
works  of  the  big  meat  and  grain 
port  of  Rosario,  on  the  expiration 
of  the  forty-year  concession 
granted  to  the  French  contractors, 
Hersent  Schneider.  The  conces¬ 
sionaires  only  delivered  up  the 
port  works  under  protest,  and 
have  started  legal  proceedings 
against  the  National  Government, 
claiming  damages  and  compensa¬ 
tion. 

A  public  ceremony,  attended  by 
President  Castillo,  several  Cabinet 
Ministers  and  a  huge  crowd, 
marked  the  taking  over  of  the 
port  works. 

»  •  « 

Millet  and  Maize  in  Bread 

Millet  seed,  used  extensively  for 
fowl  and  sheep  food,  has  been 
given  an  added  importance  in  the 
Gold  Coast  as  a  substitute  for 
wheat  and  flour.  Bread  contain¬ 
ing  15  per  cent,  millet  and  10  per 
cent,  of  maize  is  now  regularly 
eaten  in  Accra. 


Metal  Foils  for  Milk  Bottle 
Caps  ' 

A  paper  by  R.  Kerr,  M.Sc., 
Ph.D.,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry, 
August,  1042,  is  reprinted  in  the 
Tin  Research  Institute’s  publica¬ 
tion  No.  113.  It  describes  inves¬ 
tigations  of  the  effects  of  certain 
alloys  in  contact  with  milk  under¬ 
taken  when  the  war  situation 
made  it  necessary  to  find  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  aluminium  caps. 

The  substitutes  proposed  were 
a  tin-zinc  alloy  (92  per  cent,  tin), 
tinned  lead  foil  and  tinned  copper 
foil.  In  some  tests  specimens  of 
foil  were  immersed  in  milk,  and 
in  other  cases  bottles  of  milk 
were  capped  with  the  foils.  The 
effect  on  the  milk  and  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  metals  absorbed  were 
determined. 

It  was  found  that  undesirable 
contamination  arises  when  milk 
bottles  are  capped  with  tinned 
lead  foil,  as  the  foil  interacts  into 
the  cream  layer.  Satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  were,  however,  obtained 
from  the  trials  with  tinned  copper 
and  the  tin-zinc  alloy  foils. 

The  production  of  a  satisfactory 
thin  copper  foil  coated  with  tin 
was  found  uneconomic  in  war¬ 
time,  and  as  the  physical  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  tin-zinc  alloy  were 
satisfactory,  and  it  could  be 
readily  made  with  the  standard 
equipment,  a  100  per  cent,  substi¬ 
tution  was  effected.  It  was  used 
until  the  need  for  tin  economy 
arose  as  a  result  of  the  war  in  the 
Far  East. 

*  «  • 

Albion  Food  Mills 

We  are  informed  that  the 
Albion  Food  Mills  has  been  requi¬ 
sitioned  for  urgent  Government 
purposes,  and  arrangements  are 
in  hand  to  continue  part  produc¬ 
tion  from  the  Royal  Food  Mills  at 
Stoke  Newington.  George  King 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  advise  that  during 
the  transitional  period  there  may 
be  some  delay  in  dealing  with 
orders  for  infant  foods,  infant 
food  bases  in  bulk,  invalid  foods 
and  health  foods,  and  they  crave 
the  kind  indulgence  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers. 

The  registered  office  of  the  com¬ 
pany  will  remain  at  Kingsbury 
and  there  will  be  no  alterations  in 
telephone  numbers  or  telegraphic 
address, 


Pictures  for  Canteens 

The  National  Gallery  has 
initiated  an  excellent  series  of 
lithograph  reproductions  of  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  War  Artists’  Exhibi¬ 
tion  for  the  special  purpose  of 
hanging  in  caateens. 

One  of  them  is  a  very  striking 
representation  of  the  “  Battle  of 
Britain  ”  by  Paul  Nash,  who  de¬ 
scribes  his  picture  as  “  an  attempt 
to  give  the  sense  of  an  aerial 
battle  in  operation  over  a  wide 
area,  and  thus  summarise  Eng¬ 
land’s  great  aerial  victory  over 
Germany  ”. 

Another  interesting  example  is 
Barnett  Freedman’s  “  13-inch 
Gun  Turret,  H.M.S.  Repulse  ”. 
This  is  an  original  lithograph 
done  by  Captain  Freedman  from 
drawings  he  made  on  the  Repulse. 

The  size  of  these  reproductions 
is  30  ins.  by  40  ins.,  and  the  price 
to  factory  and  service  canteens  is 
4s.  each,  and  to  the  public  6s. 

The  National  Gallery,  of  course, 
also  supplies  colour  reproductions 
of  some  of  the  “Old  Masters”,  or 
photographic  enlargements  of 
classical  paintings  from  its  peace¬ 
time  collection. 


»  •  » 

Preparing  for  Post-War  Service 

In  pre-war  days  James  H. 
Randall  and  Son,  Ltd.,  served 
the  food  industry  with  trucks, 
trolleys  and  storage  equipment, 
specialising  in  the  manufacture  of 
copper,  brass,  aluminium,  zinc, 
tin  and  stainless  steel  articles  for 
ice  cream,  food,  dairy,  chemical 
and  other  trades. 

Looking  ahead  to  the  era  of 
peace,  Randalls  announce  that 
their  plans  are  already  made  for 
the  change-over  from  national  to 
normal  production.  Then  they 
hope  to  renew  pre-war  contacts; 
for  the  time  being  work  of 
national  importance  must  come 
first. 

»  •  • 

Canadian  Sugar  Production 

Combining  1,010,875,797  lbs.  of 
cane  sugar  and  201,6^,886  lbs.  of 
beet  sugar,  the  sugar  production 
in  Canada  in  1941  (1,212, .533,688 
lbs.)  showed  an  increase  of 
55,744,195  lbs.  on  that  of  1940. 
In  1941,  cane  sugar  increased  by 
more  than  67j  million  lbs.,  while 
beet  sugar  production  decreased 
by  nearly  12  million  lbs. 

Food  Manufacture 
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Citrus  Fruit  Juices  Control 

The  Advisory  Committee  desire 
to  remind  allottees  that  the  period 
of  operation  of  the  scheme  was 
originally  for  twelve  months  to 
December  31,  1942,  “  and  for  such 
further  period  as  may  be  ulti¬ 
mately  agreed  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  in  consultation  with 
the  Ministry  of  Food 

Under  present  conditions  the 
Ministry  and  the  Committee  are 
in  agreement  that  the  scheme 
should  continue  for  at  least  a 
further  year,  and  a  letter  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Ministry  runs  as 
follows : 

"  I  am  directed  to  refer  to  a  recent 
recommendation  of  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  that  the  scheme  for  regulating 
the  importation  and  distribution  of 
citrus  fruit  juices  should  continue  to 
i  operate  for  at  least  a  further  year, 
and  to  inform  you  that  the  Ministry 
fully  concurs. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  of  course, 
that  it  will  probably  be  necessary  for 
certain  amendments  to  be  made  from 
time  to  time,  as  such  factors  as  con¬ 
centration  of  industry  are  bound  to 
have  some  effect  on  the  operation  of 
the  scheme.  For  instance,  the  scheme 
provides  for  all  manufacturers  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  supplies  of  juice  propor¬ 
tionately  to  their  purchases  in  the  year 
ended  August  31,  1939.  Obviously 
concentration,  zoning,  etc.,  will  mean 
that  in  a  numl)er  of  instances  consider¬ 
able  modification  will  undoubtedly 
have  to  Ije  made  in  the  method  of 
allocation. 

I  am  asked  to  convey  the  Ministry’s 
very  sincere  appreciation  of  all  the 
work  that  has  been,  and  is  still  being, 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  trade 
by  the  Advisory  Committee.  It  can¬ 
not  now  be  too  premature  to  say,  after 
many  months  of  working,  that  the 
scheme  is  undoubtedly  achieving  the 
objectives  for  which  it  was  inaugur¬ 
ate,  and  the  entire  industry  owes  a 
real  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  unselfish 
and  untiring  efforts  devoted  tb  its 
interests  by  the  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee.” 

The  Advi.sory  Committee  have 
pleasure  in  informing  the  Industry 
that  the  import  programme  for 
the  fourth  year  of  the  war,  com¬ 
mencing  January  1,  1943,  is  now 
f>eing  arranged  by  the  Ministry 
with  the  Governments  of  the 
respective  countries  of  origin. 

With  the  object  of  saving  ship¬ 
ping  space  the  amount  of  concen¬ 
trated  juice  to  be  imported  will 
he  increased,  and  unconcentrated 
^  juice  will  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
'  mum,  and  unless  this  policy  is 
*  wbsequently  revi.sed  it  is  unlikely 
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that  any  supplies  of  lime  juice 
(which  is  imported  in  an  uncon¬ 
centrated  form)  will  become  avail¬ 
able  for  general  use  during  the 
year  1943. 

•  •  *  ' 

Essence  Firm  Names  Tank 

In  the  “  Tanks  for  Attack  ” 
campaign  which  has  just  term¬ 
inated,  Messrs.  Lautier  Fils,  Ltd., 
have  topped  the  list  for  their  area, 
and  are  accordingly  entitled  to 
name  a  tank.  The  campaign  as 
organised  was  to  take  the  period 
of  ten  weeks  from  the  week  end¬ 
ing  July  24  to  September  26  in¬ 
clusive,  based  upon  last  year’s 
purchases  of  War  Savings  Certifi¬ 
cates,  and  the  right  to  name  a 
tank  was  to  be  allotted  to  any 
three  industrial  firms  in  the  area 
who  could  show  the  greatest  in¬ 
crease  on  and  above  20  per  cent, 
of  last  year’s  subscriptions  during 
the  same  period  this  year. 

Messrs.  Lautier  Fils,  Ltd.,  have 
by  a  prodigious  effort  succeeded 
as  one  of  the  three  winners  in  this 
patriotic  competition,  and  have 
decided  to  name  their  tank 
“Fighting  Frenchman’’. 

»  »  * 

Non-Corrosive  Fluxes 

The  only  disadvantage  of  all 
true  safety  fluxes  is  that  they  are 
relatively  .slow  in  action  and  can¬ 
not  compare  in  speed  of  produc¬ 
tion  with  active  or  chloride  fluxes. 
The  advantage  is  that  complete 
freedom  from  acid  or  corrosive 
action  is  assured — their  use  elimin¬ 
ates  the  failures  due  to  corrosion. 

The  safety  flux,  “  Alchor-re  ’’, 
is  an  excellent  example  of  a  true 
safety  flux,  and  to  improve  this 
the  makers.  Fry’s  Metal  Foun¬ 
dries,  Ltd.,  have  introduced  into 
it  an  organic  compound  which, 
while  substantially  increasing  the 
wetting  and  spreading  power,  does 
not  in  any  way  affect  the  safety 
properties;  these  remain  unim¬ 
paired. 

The  improvement  is  available  in 
both  the  paste  and  the  liquid  flux, 
under  the  name  of  Activated 
Pa.ste  Flux  and  Activated  Solder¬ 
ing  Fluid.  The  new  type  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  A.I.D. — October  22, 
1942,  under  Ref.  Res.  Mat.  677  / 
R.D.  Mat.  l(a)/E.  for  M.A.P. 
work,  and  can  be  relea.sed  on 
A.M.  Form  705. 


Plastic  Tokens  Replace  Paper 
Tickets 

A  letter  from  a  restaurant  super¬ 
visor  states  :  “  During  my  recent 
tour  of  the  British  Isles  I  could 
not  help  but  notice  the  increase 
in  the  use  of  Pla.stic  Tokens  by 
British  Restaurants,  works  can¬ 
teens  and  various  town  restau¬ 
rants. 

“  We  all  know  that  the  Paper 
Control  are  doing  everything  they 
can  to  restrict  the  use  of  paper  in 
this  direction,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  these  plastic  tokens  are  the 
answer. 

“From  discussions *1  have  had 
with  various  British  Restaurant 
managers,  I  find  that  the  tokens 
are  simpler  to  use  than  tickets, 
and  save  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  when  taking  payment 
from  a  large  number  of  customers. 
This  is  particularly  so  during  rush 
hours. 

“  There  are  various  types  of 
tokens  in  use;  most  of  them  are 
either  1  in.  or  Ij  in.  (about  the 
size  of  a  penny).  They  are  in 
different  colours,  each  one  for  a 
particular  whole  or  portion  of  a 
meal.  Some  state  this  on  the 
token  and  others  state  the  value 
paid  for  it,  t.e.,  3d.,  6d.,  9d.  or 
Is. 

“  I  feel  I  must  congratulate  the 
Paper  Control  on  this  move,  as  I 
feel  sure  that  the  saving  in  paper, 
from  the  country’s  point  of  view, 
will  be  tremendous. 

“  The  restaurants  also  must 
considerably  reduce  expenditure 
spread  over  a  period  of  twelve 
months.’’ 

«  •  » 


Tin  Cans  into  Bottle  Crowns 

In  an  attempt  to  increa.se  its 
supply  of  bottle  crowns,  the  Pepsi¬ 
Cola  Company  recently  began  col¬ 
lecting  old  tin  cans,  and  acquired 
nearly  15,000  to  use  for  experi¬ 
mental  purposes.  The  only  soft 
drink  company  in  America  that 
manufactures  its  own  crowns, 
Pepsi-Cola  is  building  special 
machinery  to  cut  at  the  seams, 
wa.sh,  then  stamp  the  crowns  out 
of  the  cans.  If  the  plan  is  a  suc¬ 
cess,  the  company  expects  to 
punch  40  crowns  out  of  each  No. 
10  can,  adding  10  per  cent,  to  the 
total  output,  which,  under  the 
present  conservation  order,  is  now 
60  per  cent,  of  that  used  in  1941. 
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Mr.  H.  J.  Pooley 

It  is  with  very  great  regret  that 
we  record  the  death  on  Decem¬ 
ber  2  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Pooley, 
M.I.Chem.E.,  who  for  thirteen 
years  has  been  general  secretary 
of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Indus¬ 
try.  Mr.  Pooley,  who  was  65,  had 
been  compelled  by  ill-health  to  re¬ 
sign  this  office  last  August,  on 
which  occasion  the  Council  of  the 
Society  made  him  a  presentation, 
which  was  accompanied  by  an 
illuminated  address  recording  the 
society’s  “  deep  appreciation  of 
his  untiring  efforts  on  the 
society’s  behalf  ”,  describing  him 
as  the  society’s  “  splendid  am¬ 
bassador”.  At  the  last  annual 
general  meeting,  also,  the  presi¬ 
dent  paid  a  special  tribute 
to  Mr.  Pooley,  recalling  his  work 
in  organising  the  jubilee  celebra¬ 
tions  of  the  society  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  his  achievements  in  foster¬ 
ing  the  society’s  sections  and  an¬ 
cillary  organisations.  The  tribute 
went  on  to  refer  to  H.  J.  Pooley’s 
“catalytic  personality”,  and  at¬ 
tributed  largely  to  him  the 
friendly  feeling  that  exists 
throughout  the  society. 

In  his  professional  career  Mr. 
Pooley  was  a  chemical  engineer  of 
distinction.  He  was  the  first  stu¬ 
dent  to  go  through  a  course  of 
chemical  engineering  at  a  British 
university  (Liverpool)  in  1894-98. 
He  joined  the  staff  of  George 
Scott  and  Son,  makers  of  chemi¬ 
cal  plant,  in  1898.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  director  and  secretary  of 
that  firm,  and  director  of  Ernest 
Scott  and  Co.,  in  190<),  and  even¬ 
tually  became  one  of  the  principal 
shareholders  of  George  Scott  and 
Son  and  joint  managing  director 
of  the  company. 
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He  retired  from  Scotts  in  1923 
and  occupied  himself  with  con¬ 
sultancy  work  until  his  appoint¬ 
ment  with  the  Society  of  Chemi¬ 
cal  Industry. 

'He  held  many  patents  for  pro¬ 
cess  and  plants,  concerned  prin¬ 
cipally  with  evaporation,  distilla¬ 
tion,  drying  and  oil  extraction. 

His  professional  interests  gave 
him  a  special  concern  for  the 
work  of  the  Chemical  Engineering 
Group,  of  which  he  was  at  first 
hon.  treasurer  and  eventually  hon. 
secretary. 

Mr.  Pooley  was  interested  in 
gardening  and  took  prizes  at  local 
flower  shows.  Among  other  sports 
activities,  he  was  one  of  the 
official  referees  for  rugby. 

The  publishers  of  Food  Manu¬ 
facture  wish  to  add  their  own 
personal  tribute  to  one  whose 
help  and  encouragement  in  the 
early  days  of  its  foundation,  and 
thereafter,  contributed  so  much 
to  its  success. 

*  *  * 

F.  W.  Clifford 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr. 
F.  W.  Clifford,  Librarian  to  the 
Chemical  Society.  Mr.  Clifford 
had  held  that  office  since  1903. 
Those  who  have  had  the  privilege 
of  using  the  Library  of  the  Chem¬ 
ical  Society  will  remember  him 
well  as  an  enthusiastic  and  kindly 
helper  to  those  studying  special 
literature.  In  his  time  the 
library’s  collection  of  books  had 
increased  threefold — from  15,000 
to  45,000  volumes.  Mr.  Clifford 
was  well  known  in  his  profession 
and  had  provided  evidence  for  the 
report  on  the  Public  Libraries  in 
England  and  Wales  presented  to 
the  Board  of  Education  in  1927; 
was  a  member  of  the  Library 
Association;  and  served  on  the 
Council  of  the  Association  of 
Special  Libraries  and  Information 
Bureaux  from  1925  to  1930. 

*  «  « 

Mr.  F.  A.  Carr 

The  death  has  occurred  at 
Rosebery  House,  Goreliridge,  at 
the  age  of  69,  of  Mr.  Frank 
Arnold  Carr,  Chairman  of  Carr’s 
Flour  Mills,  Ltd.,  of  Carlisle.  Mr. 
Carr  acquired  Rosebery  House 
from  the  Earl  of  Rosebery  at  the 
Whit-Sunday  term.  He  was  last 
year  High  Sheriff  of  Cumberland 
and  took  a  keen  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  Carlisle,  of  which  he  was 
a  native. 


Uses  for  Cocoa  Butter 

Use  of  cocoa  butter  as  cooking 
fat  and  cocoa  for  making  cocoa 
soap  is  being  popularised  in  the 
Gold  Coast  as  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  scheme  to  solve  import 
and  export  problems,  and  to  use 
up  surplus  cocoa  crops  in  the 
colony.  These  are  two  of  the 
many  new  household  uses  for 
cocoa  which  are  being  encouraged. 
Sales  of  pamphlets  containing 
different  recipes  for  household 
uses  of  cocoa  totalled  7,500  during 
the  past  year,  and  more  than 
6,000  people  attended  courses  of 
instruction  on  new’  uses  of  cocoa 
arranged  at  the  main  centres  of 
the  colony. 

More  than  25,000  loads  of  ready 
roasted  and  broken  cocoa  beans 
have  been  distributed. 

»  «  » 

Bones  for  Salvage 

Writing  to  The  Times,  Mr. 
R.  C.  Morrison,  Chairman,  Waste 
Food  Board,  said :  “  Bones  are 
urgently  needed  for  our  war  effort. 
They  yield  nitro-glycerine  for 
shells,  lubricating  oils  for  guns 
and  tanks,  glue  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  aircraft  and  ships,  food¬ 
stuffs  for  pigs  and  poultry,  and 
fertiliser  for  enriching  crops.  At 
present,  seamen  must  bring  car¬ 
goes  of  bones  through  waters  in¬ 
fested  with  deadly  perils  from 
mines  and  torpedoes.  If  all  the 
bones  which  could  be  salved  in 
this  country  were  made  available 
these  imported  cargoes  would  not 
be  necessary. 

“  Thousands  of  tons  of  bones  are 
being  lost  annually  through  being  . 
buried  by  dogs.  It  is  perhaps  not 
so  widely  known  as  it  should  be 
that  bones  are  not  essential  to  the  | 
health  of  a  dog.  Indeed,  some  ; 
types  of  bone  which  tend  to  splin¬ 
ter  may  occasionally  cause  in¬ 
ternal  damage.  Although  the  j 
association  of  a  dog  and  a  bone  is  ^ 
for  some  reason  or  another  a 
close  one,  there  is  a  large  body  of  , 
expert  opinion  definitely  against 
giving  bones  to  dogs.  It  seems  at  j 
present,  when  bones  are  so  desper- 1 
ately  needed  for  the  war  effort,  ^ 
that  it  would  not  only  save  ship¬ 
ping  but  also  the  lives  of  our  mer-, 
chant  seamen — and,  incidentally* 
be  to  the  benefit  of  the  dogs  them¬ 
selves — if  bones,  instead  of  being 
given  to  dogs,  were  made  avail¬ 
able  for  salvage.  Every  boncJ 
even  the  smallest  one,  is  urgentbj 
needed.”  ^ 
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Mr.  R.  L.  Brown 

^  Mr.  R.  L.  Brown,  Managing 

'  Director,  has  been  appointed 

Chairman  of  Directors  of  Hopkin- 
sons.  Ltd.,  Huddersfield,  in  suc- 
j  cession  to  Mr.  Robert  A.  Hopkin- 

g  son,  who  has  resigned  from  the 

g  Board  of  Directors. 

e  *  «  # 

,  W.  P.  Butterfield,  Ltd. 

Bf  W.  P.  Butterfield,  Ltd.,  an¬ 
ti  nounce  that  they  have  opened  a 

f(  London  office  at  Africa  House, 

n  Kingsway,  London,  VV.C.  ‘2,  Tel. 

»f  Holborn  1449.  This  office  will  be 

a  in  charge  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Dudgeon,  a 

director  of  the  firm. 
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«  *  • 

Canada — U.S. — Britain  Dried 
Fruits  Agreement 

An  agreement  has  been  reached 
between  Canada,  the  U.S.  and 
the  United  Kingdom  concerning 
the  movement  of  dried  fruits 
during  the  1942-43  marketing 
season. 

This  announcement  was  made 
jointly  by  the  Canadian  Depart¬ 
ment  of  External  Affairs  and  the 
Combined  Food  Board  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

The  object  of  the  agreement  is 
to  meet  the  full  requirements  of 
the  armed  forces  and  give  equit¬ 
able  treatment  to  the  civilian 
populations,  it  was  stated. 

*  *  * 

Maize  Starch  Trade 

Maize  Starch  Distributors  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  registered  to 
carry  on  an  organisation  for  the 
distribution  of  maize  starch,  feed¬ 
ing  stuffs  and  farinaceous  pro¬ 
ducts.  The  directors  are  :  Messrs. 
A.  Coronel  (director  of  Corn  Pro¬ 
ducts  Company),  V.  C.  Haines 
(chartered  accountant),  L.  C. 
Ambrose  (director  of  A.  E.  Staley 
Manufacturing,  London),  G.  H. 
Duncan  (director  of  Barter  Trad¬ 
ing  Corporation).  There  is  no 
share  capital. 

•  *  » 

Change  of  Address 

Mr.  R.  Julliard,  who  handles 
yeast  in  powder  and  tablets  as 
agent  (or  English  Grains,  Ltd., 
Burton-on-Trent,  has  removed  to 
28,  Peterborough  Road,  Hurling- 
ham,  S.W.  6.  Telephone  :  Renown 
2429. 
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OBITER  DICTA 

•  To-day  a  husband  and  father 
might  be  defined  as  a  man 
whose  coupons  clothed  his 
family. — Claude  Mullins,  the 
London  magistrate. 

•  I  just  don't  know  how  to 
share  the  six  tins  of  turkey  1 
have  received  among  my  thou¬ 
sands  of  customers. — Manager 
vj  one  of  Birmingham's  leading 
grocery  firms. 

•  Is  it  still  true  that  you  can 
sell  infected  milk  without 
punishment,  but  nut  infected 
water?  —  Commander  Locker- 
Lampson  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

•  We  have  recently  asked  the 
-•Vgricultural  Research  Council 
to  consider  the  possibility  of 
carrying  out  investigations  in 
the  use  of  temporary  narcotics 
for  dealing  with  house  sparrows. 
— .Mr.  K.  S.  Hudson  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

•  1  defy  any  man  to  say  he  is 
managing  his  cows  if  he  doesn’t 
record  them.  If  you  aren’t  re¬ 
cording  them,  you  shouldn’t  lie 
allowed  to  keep  them,  t>ecause 
you  shouUln’t  keep  anything 
you  ca*’t  manage — unless  it  is 
your  missus.  And  if  you  can't 
manage  her,  don’t  go  one  worse 
by  keeping  cows  you  can’t 
manage  either !  —  Professor 
Houtflour,  addressing  a  meeting 
of  Leamington  farmers. 

•  According  to  Mr.  Hudson, 

Britain  is  at  present  growing 
6j  per  cent,  of  her  total  food. 
Until  the  figure  is  loo  per  cent, 
can  we  really  afford  to  harbour 
"  uneconomic  converters  ”  like 
bullocks?  Much  of  the  land 
that  is  prtKlucing  fodder  for  fat 
cattle  could  be  raising  food  for 
direct  human  consumption — 
cereals  or  potatoes  or  milk,  the 
priority  animal  product. — From 
“  The  Food  Front  ”,  ”  The 

Financial  News  ”, 

•  It  is  regrettable  to  have  to 
state  that  the  figure  of  ii'5  per 
cent,  of  adulterated  or  non¬ 
standard  articles  creates  an  all- 
time  high  record  for  our  county, 
the  figures  for  the  last  three 
years  tieing:  1938,  5-4  percent.; 
1939.  6'5  P*‘r  cent.;  1940,  9-0 
per  cent. — Mr.  Stacey  Hallard. 
Chief  Inspector  of  Weights  and 
.Measures,  in  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  Cheshire. 


“  Save  Water  ’*  Campaign 

The  Metropolitan  Water  Board’s 
“Save  Water”  Campaign  has 
been  running  since  the  April  11, 
and  has  been  a  marked  success. 

Since  the  early  days  of  the 
campaign  there  has  been  a  down¬ 
ward  trend  in  water  consumption. 
For  purposes  of  comparison,  in 
the  month  of  October  for  the  years 
1938,  1941  and  1942  the  figures  for 
this  year  are  38  millions  per  day 
lower  than  in  1938,  and  15  millions 
per  day  lower  than  in  1941.  If 
the  downward  trend  shown  in  the 
last  few  months  is  maintained 
there  are  strong  hopes  of  getting 
much  nearer  to  the  target  than 
promised  at  one  time.  The  Octo¬ 
ber  figures  translated  into  tons  of 
coal  are  57  tons  per  day  less  than 
1938,  and  22^  tons  per  day  less 
than  1941.  For  the  month  the 
figures  would  be  1,797  ami  993 
tons  respectively. 

*  *  • 

Raw  Materials  in  War 

Statistics  given  by  Colonel  C.  G. 
Vickers,  V’.C.,  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Ministry  of  Economic  War¬ 
fare,  in  a  lecture  at  the  Royal 
L-nited  Service  Institution,  re¬ 
revealed  that :  75  per  cent,  of  the 
raw  materials  in  this  war  are  for 
food;  10  per  cent,  are  for  fuel; 
15  per  cent,  covers  all  other 
activities. 

Colonel  Vickers  said  these 
figures  showed  that  war  was  not 
the  first  charge  on  our  activities. 

The  Earl  of  Selborne,  Minister 
of  Economic  Warfare,  who  pre¬ 
sided,  said  he  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  that  the  Ministry  should 
have  its  old  name  of  Ministry  of 
Blockade.  But  now  blockade  was 
only  part  of  the  problems  with 
which  it  was  concerned. 

*  «  * 

New  Butter  Substitute 

A  new  substitute  for  butter 
which  is  “  highly  nourishing  and 
with  an  extremely  pleasant 
flavour  ”  has  been  produced  by 
the  New  Zealand  Research  Insti¬ 
tute. 

The  product  consists  of  90  per 
cent,  pure  butterfat,  20  per  cent» 
.stearine  or  pure  beef  fat  and  20 
per  cent,  dried  milk. 

“  It  is  easy  to  spread  and  can 
be  used  in  the  same  way  as  real 
butter  ”,  Mr.  J.  G.  Barclay,  N.Z. 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  stated 
recently. 
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Companies 


Foster  Clark,  Ltd. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of 
Foster  Clark,  Ltd.,  was  held  on 
December  1  at  the  registered 
office,  Hart  Street,  Maidstone. 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Clark,  J.P.,  the 
chairman,  presided. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of 
the  statement  by  the  Chairman 
circulated  with  the  report  and  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  year  ended  Septem¬ 
ber,  1942: 

The  accounts  for  the  year  ended 
September,  1942,  show  a  trading 
profit,  after  provision  for  excess 
profits  tax,  of  £79,493.  This  is  ap¬ 
parently  a  decrease  of  £18,915 
compared  with  the  previous 
period,  but,  as  mentioned  in  my 
speech  at  the  time,  the  profits  of 
that  year  (ended  September,  1941) 
were  swollen  by  a  special  non-re¬ 
curring  credit  which  more  than 
accounts  for  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  years.  Income  from 
investments  at  £28,765,  although 
less  by  £2,440,  in  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  is  considered  to  be  satis¬ 
factory.  The  decrease  is  explained 
by  the  smaller  total  of  invest¬ 
ments  and  by  the  increase  in 
British  Government  stocks  carry¬ 
ing  a  lower  rate  of  interest. 

The  combined  trading  profit 
and  investment  income  amounts 
to  £108,258.  After  deducting  war 
risks  insurance  £10,054,  A.R.P. 
expenditure  £4,427,  and  directors’ 
fees  £2,500,  there  remains  a 
balance  of  £91,277.  Your  direc¬ 
tors  recommend  a  final  dividend 
on  the  Ordinary  stock  of  12j  per 
cent,  (making  a  total  for  the 
tenth  successive  year  of  20  per 
cent),  and,  including  dividends 
already  paid,  this  will  absorb 
£77,500.  It  is  proposed  that  of 
the  balance  there  shall  be  added 
to  advertising  reserve  £6,000,  con¬ 
tingency  reserve  £2,000,  and 
£5,777  to  increase  the  carry-for¬ 
ward  to  £66,593.  Bearing  in  mind 
that  the  larger  part  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  production  is  still  being 
sold  at  pre-war  prices,  and  that 
the  cost  of  materials  and  wages 
have  much  increased,  your  direc¬ 
tors  think  the  result  of  the  year 
very  good.  The  importance  of 
the  company’s  products  is  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  authorities,  and  close 
co-operation  has  been  maintained 
with  the  Ministry  of  Food  in  its 


difficult  task.  The  exceptionally 
strong  financial  position  and  the 
large  liquid  reserves  are  a  source 
of  great  strength  to  the  company. 
Taking  all  circumstances  into  con¬ 
sideration,  your  directors  are 
hopeful  regarding  the  future. 

»  *  » 

Leach’s  Argentine  Estates 

At  the  thirtieth  ordinary  general 
meeting  of  Leach’s  Argentine 
Estates,  Ltd.,  the  statement  of 
the  vice-chairman,  Baron  F.  A. 
d’Erlanger,  was  circulated  with 
the  report.  The  following  are  some 
abstracts  of  the  report : 

The  profit  on  trading  at 
£189,356  is  an  improvement  of 
£12,0<i3  compared  with  the  pre¬ 
vious  period.  The  directors  recom¬ 
mend  the  payment  of  the  6  per 
cent,  non-cumulative  dividend  on 
the  Ordinary  stock.  With  regard 
to  the  1941  sugar  crop,  the  total 
amount  sold  was  a  little  less  than 
the  previous  year,  but  the  average 
price  obtained  showed  a  marked 
improvement.  From  June,  1941, 
when  the  new  conventi<m  entered 
into  by  members  of  ^e  sugar 
industry  came  into  force,  prices 
gradually  recovered  to  their 
present  level. 

With  regard  to  the  1942  sugar 
crop,  all  the  sugar-producing 
regions  in  Argentina  have  been 
severely  hit  by  the  earliest  and 
most  intense  frosts  experienced 
since  1918.  The  company’s  pro¬ 
duction  has  fallen  to  about  16,000 
tons,  but  fortunately  we  had  in 
hand  at  April  1,  1942,  a  fairly 
heavy  carry-over  stock,  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  this  year’s  produc¬ 
tion,  should  be  sufficient  to  carry 
us  through  until  the  start  of  the 
1943  crop. 

Costs  of  bags  and  materials 
have  advanced  considerably,  and 
an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  on 
railway  freights  has  i\ow  come  into 
force.  In  addition,  all  salaries 
and  wages  were  revised  as  from 
May  last.  Assuming,  however, 
that  the  present  selling  prices  are 
maintained,  there  would  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  any  grounds  for  undue 
concern,  though  we  must  antici¬ 
pate  some  reduction  in  our  net 
profit  for  the  year. 

The  report  was  unanimously 
adopted. 


Oil  Salvage 

The  salvaging  and  re-refining  of 
used  lubricating  oil  has  been 
given  a  prominent  place  in  the 
conservation  propaganda  of  the 
Ministry  of  Fuel  and  Power.  A 
circular,  signed  by  Sir  William 
B.  Brown,  has  been  issued 
by  the  Petroleum  Division  of 
the  Ministry  of  Fuel  and  Power 
to  all  engineering  and  shipbuild¬ 
ing  firms,  insisting  that  “  the 
shipping  position  makes  it  im¬ 
perative  to  avoid  any  waste  of 
lubricating  oil,  and  to  turn  all 
used  oil  to  the  best  possible  ad¬ 
vantage  ”.  After  a  reference  to 
the  circular  of  the  Lubricating 
Oil  Pool,  issued  through  trade 
associations  on  March  27,  on  the 
subject  of  economy  in  the  use  of 
od,  the  circular  concentrates  on 
the  question  of  salvage  and  re-use 
of  waste  oil.  It  contains  sug¬ 
gestions  of  how  waste  oil  can  be 
treated  by  (a)  filtration  and  cen¬ 
trifuging,  (b)  re-use  unfiltered, 
(c)  re-refining,  (d)  disposal  for 
other  purposes,  e.g.,  grease¬ 
making,  or  as  a  fuel. 

The  method  of  re-use  or  disposal 
should  be  determined  with  regard 
primarily  to  securing  the  fullest 
use  of  waste  oil  eompatible  with 
economy  in  transport.  Arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  under 
which  expert  advice  on  the  above 
matters  will  be  given  by  the 
Lubricating  Oil  Pool,  Brettcnham 
House,  Lancaster  Place,  London, 
W.C.  2,  to  whom  any  enquiries 
should  be  directed. 


aitrilN  I  oil  Ntl  TO  It  IMPOOTEI 

USE 

LESS  OIL 

AND  HELP  THE 
MERCHANT  SEAMEN 


OIL  IS  WASTED  BY  DROPS 

•  DON  T  LEAVE  TAPS  DRIPPING 

•  DONT  USE  LEAKY  OIL  CANS 

•  DON'T  SPILL  WHEN  YOU  FILL 

•  DON'T  OVER-LUBRICATE 

•  WASTE  OIL  MUST  BE  RECLAIMED 
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Food  Manufacture 


Information  and  Advice 


Glazing  for  Buns 

8,402.  Required,  information  relating  to  the  use  of 
suitable  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  a  liquid  for 
use  in  brushing  confectionery  for  the  purpose  of  impart¬ 
ing  a  non-sticky  gloss  to  the  finished  buns  or  pastry. 
(London.) 

Bennion  and  Stewart,  in  their  book  Cake-Making, 
give  the  following  instructions  ;  ^ 

There  are  many  mixtures  used  for  this  purpose,  and 
preparations  are  now  sold  which  require  only  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  warm  water  to  produce  liquid  which  can  be 
used  as  a  glaze.  One  of  these,  which  has  been  ex¬ 
amined,  is  nothing  more  than  ordinary  powdered  glue, 
and,  whilst  producing  a  glaze,  confers  an  unpleasant 
hard  surface  and  bitter  flavour  on  the  bun. 

The  following  glazes  will  give  satisfactory  results  : 

1.  .An  egg  and  water  glaze,  consisting  of  two  parts 
egg  and  one  of  water,  thoroughly  whisked.  Fresh 
eggs  will  give  a  better  glaze  than  frozen  eggs. 

2.  One  egg,  a  gill  of  water,  and  i  oz.  of  sugar,  all 
thoroughly  mixed.  This  will  produce  a  good  gloss, 
but  will  be  slightly  sticky. 

3.  Stock  syrup  in  which  i  oz.  of  gelatine  has  been 
dissolved  will  produce  a  good  glaze.  Stock  syrup 
alone  produces  an  extremely  sticky  glaze — unless 
the  buns  are  placed  back  in  the  oven  to  enable  the 
syrup  to  set  after  it  has  been  applied — and  should 
only  be  used  in  those  districts  in  which  such  a 
glaze  is  desired. 


Phosphoric  Acid,  etc. 

8,202.  Required,  information  regarding  the  use  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  phospho-citric  acid  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  mineral  maters,  syrups  and  cordials,  fruit 
squashes  and  crushes,  .l/so  the  most  convenient 
strength  to  use  and  quantities  per  gallon  of  syrup. 
(London.) 

"  Phospho-citric  acid  ”  is  the  name  of  a  particularly 
pure  brand  of  or//io-phosphoric  acid  marketed  in  55  per 
cent,  aqueous  solution. 

Many  people  prefer  the  taste  of  phosphoric  acid  to  that 
of  citric  acid  as  being  less  harsh,  and  its  use  is  well 
established  in  the  mineral  water  trade.  The  taste  of 
the  acid  blends  well  with  the  flavours  of  citrus  fruits, 
and  its  use  is  generally  considered  especially  desirable 
in  lime-flavoured  drinks. 

The  proportion  of  acid  to  syrup  will,  of  course,  de¬ 
pend  on  whether  a  very  tart-tasting  beverage  is  re¬ 
quired,  or  one  which  is  only  slightly  tart,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion,  therefore,  is  a  matter  of  taste.  In  actual  practice, 
or//jo-phosphoric  acid  is  roughly  twice  as  strong  as 
citric  acid ;  and  the  manufacturers  of  phospho-citric 
acid  recommend  that,  in  using  it  to  replace  citric  acid, 

I  fl.  oz.  can  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  i  oz.  of  crystal¬ 
line  citric  acid. 

.A  big  advantage  attaching  to  the  use  of  phosphoric 
acid  is  that  its  aqueous  solutions,  unlike  those  of  citric 
acid,  are  not  liable  to  fermentation. 

Unlike  citric  acid,  phosphoric  acid  is  not  oxidised  in 
the  body  to  carbon  dioxide  and  water ;  and  the  acid 
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tends  to  render  the  urine  acid,  though  the  effect  is  not 
very  marked. 

'ITie  acid  is  non-toxic,  its  dilute  solutions  are  excellent  ^ 
thirst  quenchers,  and  they  serve  to  stimulate  the  gastric 
functions.  It  might,  however,  be  unwise  to  use  the 
acid  in  place  of  citric  acid  in  any  products  marketed  as 
lemon  juice  or  orange  juice  substitutes. 

Cake  Flour 

8,459.  Required  by  manufacturers  of  self-raising 
flour,  a  recipe  for  a  cake  flour  to  be  used  without  addi¬ 
tion  of  egg.  (Devonshire.) 

Each  manufacturer  of  cake  flour  usually  evolves  a 
suitable  recipe  for  this  product  after  experimental  work 
on  the  subject. 

Cake  flours  as  sold  to  the  public  to-day  consist  of 
self-raising  flour  with  an  addition  of  extra  baking 
powder,  soya  flour,  dried  egg,  salt,  egg  colour  and 
sweetening  powder  when  required.  The  proportions 
used  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  product  required. 
The  better  the  quality  wanted,  the  more  egg  is  used. 

The  strength  of  the  colour  used  determines  the  per¬ 
centage  that  is  necessary  to  use,  but  when  the  best 
quality  of  colour  is  obtainable,  0*5  jjer  cent,  is  generally 
sufficient. 

The  quantity  of  saccharin  to  be  used  depends  on  the 
strength  of  the  product  and  amount  of  sweetness  re¬ 
quired.  If  the  sweetener  used  is  225  times  as  sweet  as 
sugar,  I  oz.  in  kxj  lbs.  of  flour  will  be  as  sweet  as 
14  lbs.  sugar. 

It  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  licence  from  the  Ministry 
of  Food  before  manufacture  of  cake  flour  can  be  carried 
on.  The  recipe  with  the  necessary  instructions  on  how¬ 
to  use  it  w'ill  require  to  be  submitted  to  the  .Ministry 
when  applying  for  the  licence  to  sell  it. 

If  you  require  further  information,  it  is  suggested 
that  contact  is  made  with  an  expert,  who  would  work 
out  a  recipe  for  a  cake  flour  and  give  details  how  to 
make  cake  from  it. 

Information  Supplied 

8,318.  Firms  supplying  potato  flour.  (London.) 

8,325.  Manufacturers  of  can  openers.  (Cornwall.) 

8,330.  Recipes  for  ginger  wine  and  peppermint  soft 
drink.  (London.) 

8.336.  General  information  about  vegetable  ivory 
(Tagua  Nut).  (Scotland.) 

8.337.  Formulce  for  the  manufacture  of  meat  ex¬ 
tracts,  spreads,  etc.  Also  manufacturers  of  whey 
products,  formula  for  baking  powder.  (London.) 

8.350.  Manufacturers  of  liquid  starch.  (London.) 

8.351.  Description  of  the  methods  employed  in  the 
smoking  of  salmon.  (N.  Ireland.) 

8.352.  Machine  for  stoning  prunes.  (London.) 

Information  Required 

8,483.  Name  of  expert  in  manufacture  of  corn  flakes. 
(Norfolk.) 
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Trade  Marks 


Recent  Patents 

These  particulars  of  new  patents  of  interest  to  readers  have  been  selected 
from  the  "  Official  journal  of  Patents  ”,  and  are  published  by  permission  of 
the  Controller  of  H.M.  Stationery  Office.  The  journal  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  London,  W.C.2,  price  is. 
wee/^ly  {annual  subscription  £2  lOJ.). 


Ali8lract8  of  Recent  Speci6caiion8 

High  Vacuum  Distillation 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  to 
provide  an  improved  distillation  pro¬ 
cess  whereby  substances  can  be  dis¬ 
tilled  under  high  vacuum  conditions 
and  the  vapours  condensed  upon  a 
condensing  surface  separated  from  the 
vajxuising  zone  by  substantially  un¬ 
obstructed  space  and  by  a  distance 
substantially  greater  than  that  hereto¬ 
fore  employed. 

A  process  of  high  vacuum  distilla¬ 
tion  is  provided  which  comprises  dis¬ 
tilling  an  organic  substance  in  the' 
form  of  a  thin  film  from  a  heated 
vaporising  surface  across  a  substan¬ 
tially  unobstructed  space,  the  pressure 
of  the  distilland  vapour  lH*ing  le^s  than 
0001  mm.  Hg.  and  the  distance 
separating  vatK>rising  and  coiulensing 
surfaces  lieing  at  least  three  times  as 
great  as  the  mean  free  path  of  the  dis¬ 
tilling  molecules. 

In  jM'rforming  distillations  under 
molecular  conditions  it  was  discovereil 
that  the  distance  of  condensation,  or, 
in  other  wortls,  the  gap  l>etwt*en  the 
va|K)rising  and  condensing  surfaces, 
was  not  a  critical  factor  as  was 
originally  supiK)s«d.  It  was  found, 
for  instance,  that  carrying  out  distilla¬ 
tion  under  the  same  identical  condi¬ 
tions,  such  as  pressure,  temjx-rature, 
rate  of  flow,  size  of  condensing  sur¬ 
face,  etc.,  the  rate  of  distillation  was 
substantially  the  same  regardless  of 
whether  the  vaporising  surface  was 
located  at  a  distance  from  the  con¬ 
densing  surface  one  time  the  mean  free 
path  of  the  distilling  molecules  or  dis¬ 
tances  corresponding  to  many  mul¬ 
tiples  of  the  mean  free  path,  such  as 
three  to  twenty  times  the  mean  free 
path.  These  greater  distances  repre- 
s<'nted  distillation  under  conditions 
wherein  the  distilling  molecules  col¬ 
lided  with  each  other  numerous  times 
in  passing  between  the  two  surfaces. 
Thus  it  was  evident  that  it  is  not 
essential  for  low-tempt^rature  distilla¬ 
tion  that  the  molecules  shall  suffer  few 
or  no  collisions  as  was  l)elieved  to  Ik* 
the  case  by  earlier  investigators. 

The  distilland  is  heated  on  the 
vaporising  surface  in  the  form  of  a 
thin  film  as  in  ordinary  molecular  dis¬ 
tillation.  This  can  l)e  conveniently 
accomplished  by  i^ermitting  it  to  flow 
by  gravity  down  the  external  wall  of  a 
vertical  heated  column.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  at  which  the  column  will  be 
heated  will,  of  course,  depend  upon 
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the  particular  distilland  under  con¬ 
sideration  and  will  usually  vary  from 
al)out  nxmi  temjx-rature  to  325”.  The 
temjxTature  of  the  column  should  in 
each  case  be  such  as  to  give  a  satura¬ 
tion  pressure  of  distilling  va|X)ur  of  Ix*- 
tween  alx)ut  to-'  mm.  Ilg.  and  ouxji 
mm.  Hg.,  as  in  onlinary  molecular  dis¬ 
tillation.  TemjX'ratures  of  between 
about  90“  and  275°,  and  particularly 
120”  to  250°,  will  lx-  found  to  be  lx‘st 
for  distilling  vitamins  from  fish  oils. 
Pressures  of  residual  gas  of  less  than 
alK>ut  o-i  mm.  Hg.  should  be  em¬ 
ployed.  Pressures  of  residual  gas  in 
the  range  of  alxiut  o-oi  mm.  to  o-oooi 
mm.  Hg.  will  be  found  to  be  most 
generally  satisfactory.  The  pressures 
(lefineil  are  measured  by  a  Pirani 
gauge  calibrated  against  dry  air,  the 
gauge  tube  being  situated  outside  the 
still  and  attached  by  a  pijx*  not  less 
than  0-5  cm.  wide  intnxiuced  into  the 
distilling  gap  at  a  ix>int  approximately 
farthest  from  the  point  of  exhaustion. 

The  pnx:eilure  described  herein  can 
be  employetl  to  distil  difficultly  vola- 
tilisable  organic  substances..  Examples 
of  materials  to  which  the  invention 
can  lx*  applied  with  particular  advan¬ 
tage  are  hydnKarbons  and  distillates 
thereof,  vegetable  and  animal  oils,  fats, 
waxes,  and  concentrates  thereof,  and 
organic  mixtures  containing  thera- 
|X‘utically  active  materials.  The  in¬ 
vention  is  of  particular  advantage  for 
separating  and  purifying  hormones, 
vitamins,  enzymes  and  the  like  from 
materials  containing  them,  such  as 
fish  oils — for  instance,  cod.  halibut, 
tuna,  sardine,  burlxd  and  jxillack  fish 
oils;  corn,  cottonseed  and  wheat-germ 
oils;  fatty  vegetable  extracts,  etc. 

532,770.  Distillation  Products,  Inc. 


Specifications  Publiahed 

Printed  copies  of  the  full  Published 
Specifications  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Patent  Office.  25,  Southampton 
Buildings.  London,  W.C.  2,  at  the 
uniform  price  of  is.  each. 

546,066.  British  Arkady  Co.,  Ltd., 
P'oRD,  W.  P.,  and  Egerton,  W.  E.  : 
Production  of  baked  gtxxis. 

546,680.  Proctor,  J.  \V.  :  Machine 
for  breaking  up  vegetables,  roots, 
greens,  and  the  like. 

456,726.  Smith,  E.  :  Seed  -  sowing 
devices. 

547,237.  Owen,  B.  H.  :  Mounting 
wheels,  pulleys,  and  the  like  on  fixed 
shafts. 


The  list  of  trade  marks  of  interest 
to  readers  has  been  selected  from  the 
''Official  Trade  Marks  Journal”  and 
is  published  by  permission  of  the  Con¬ 
troller  of  II. M.  Stationery  Office.  The 
journal  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Patent  Office.  25.  Southampton  Build¬ 
ings.  London,  W.C.  2,  price  is.  weekly 
{annual  subscription  £2  los.). 

SAVORETS. — 618,530.  Cereal  prepara¬ 
tions  for  us«*  in  making  a  batter. 
Fopdettia,  Ltd.,  5,  l^yfield  Road, 
Brunton  Park,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  3; 
.Manufacturers. 

ALMONDVITEX.— 618,870.  Confec¬ 
tionery  (not  medicated)  containing 
almonds.  William  Wilson  Brown,  27, 
Ratcliffe  Terrace,  Etlinburgh;  Manu¬ 
facturers  and  .Merchants. 

SOYOMAX. — 618,986.  Soya  flour,  and 
confectionery  made  of  soya  flour. 
William  Wilson  Brown,  27  to  29,  Rat¬ 
cliffe  Terrace,  Edinburgh,  9;  Manufac¬ 
turer  and  Merchant.  To  be  Assixiated 
with  No.  618,984  (3355)  XXX  and 
another. 

BRYMAC. — 619,033.  Macaroni,  spa¬ 
ghetti,  rice,  semolina,  tapioca,  corn¬ 
flakes,  vermicelli,  and  cereals  prepared 
for  f(xxl  for  human  consumption. 
British  Macaroni  Products,  Ltd.  Ches- 
wardine.  Market  Drayton,  Shropshire; 
.Manufacturers. 

NECTIAL. — 619,073.  Fruit-flavoured 
non-alcoholic  beverages.  Chemos  Pro¬ 
ducts,  Ltd.,  14,  Slough  Lane,  Lontlon, 
N.W.  9;  Food  Pro<luct  Manufacturers. 


New  Companies 

Stoddart  and  Hansford,  Limited. 
(375Sf>o  )  Ti’  take  over  the  bus.  of  a 
mnfr.  of  fixxl  pnxlucts  cd.  on  at  7, 
Islington  Green,  N.  i,  by  Wm.  Stod¬ 
dart.  Nom.  cap. :  £15.000  in  £i 

shares.  Dirs. ;  \V.  Stixldart,  7,  Isling¬ 
ton  Green,  N.  i;  N.  Stoddart,  address 
not  stated.  Subs.:  E.  J.  Braybnxiks, 
54,  Old  Bniad  Street,  E.C.  2  (acet.); 
G.  \V.  Boundy,  Ilx*x  Hou'.x",  Minories, 
E.C.  3  (mang.  elk.). 

Richard  J.  Pilling,  Limited.  (375872.) 
South  Street,  Bacup,  I.ancs.  To  carry 
on  bus.  of  bakers,  confectioners,  dlrs. 
in  corn  cereals,  etc.  Nom.  cap. :  £500 
in  £i  shares.  Dirs.:  H.  Pinnington, 
Wynton,  Helsby,  Ches.  (jx-rmt.);  Miss 
J.  Pinnington,  Wynton,  Helsby,  Ches.; 
M.  Kirk,  Bacup;  W.  R.  Pinnington 
and  G.  R.  Pinnington,  addresses  not 
stated. 

Lonsdales  Bakery,  Limited.  (375909.) 
Smithills  Bakery,  Bolton,  Lancs.  To 
take  over  the  bus.  cd.  on  at  Smithills 
Bakery,  Bolton.  Nom.  cap. :  ;^5,ooo 
in  £i  shares.  Dir. :  Ethel  M.  M. 
Ixmsdale,  60,  Church  Road,  Bolton. 

Taken  from  the  Daily  Register,  com¬ 
piled  by  Jordan  and  Sons.  Limited. 
Company  Registration  Agents,  n6. 
Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.  2. 

Food  Manufacture 


lATI 


VI'RI 


SHAPE  (AND  SIZE!)  OF  THINGS  TO  COME 


FUTURISTIC! 

At  a  steel  works  in  the  north  of  Firitain, 
w  linen  steel  workers  standing  by  the 
forge  make  a  picture  like  a  shot  from  a 
liitiiristic  film.  Safely  hinxled,  slickly 
overalled,  they  give  us  a  glimpse  of  a 
future  when  noliody  will  "wear  his  old 
clothes  to  work.”  Well-designed,  truly 
functional  overalls  are  already  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception  in  modem 
imiustry.  llie  "Rigmer'-shrinkage  treat¬ 
ment  has  contributed  a  lot  to  this  general 
improvement  by  ensuring  that  overalls 
stay  the  shape  and  size  they  start. 


SHIRTS  F  or  the  last  ten  years  or  so, 
we  have  heart  I  more  about 
the  colour  of  shirts  than  the  slia{M-  or  size 
of  them !  But  after  this  war,  w  e  are  going  to 
have  shirts  that  Jit.  Shirts  that  start  size 
liand  finish  size  15.  "Rigmer’will  see  to 
that !  (Hit  and  Muss  don’t  seem  to  know 
about  "Rigmel”  shrinkage,  do  they  ?) 


fd.  lATES  N  this  another  glimpse  of  the  shape  of  things  to  come?  W  ill  it  become  quite  usual 
t6,  for  husband  ami  wife  to  work  together  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bourne  do  at  a  l.ondon 

factory?  Fie  is  Manager  of  the  Dispatch  department,  she  is  a  works  inspector  on 
aeronautical  work  —  mates  on  the  job  and  at  home. 


cT fimnh 

LAUNDRY-TESTED 
AGAINST  SHRINKAGE 


F.R1  ISKMENT  OF  THt  BK ADFOKl)  DA  FRS’  ASSOCI.ATIOX,  LIMITED  •  MA.NCHESTFH  •  BRADFORD  •  LO.\DO.\ 
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Facin,K  last  of  Editorial 


PR0TE€T10]\ 

for 

FOOD 

im 

STORAGE  AND 
TRANSIT 


W  e  specialise  in  paper  containers 
to  meet  peculiar  conditions 


W.  K.  THOMAS  &  €0. 

27  JOHN  ADAM  STREET,  ADELPHI, 
LONDON,  W.C.2 

Telephone  :  Temple  Bar  6204/5 


tQTiin  Kara 


GUM  TRAGAGANTH 

GUM  BENZOIN 
MANILA  COPAL 


(POWDERED  AND  WHOLE) 


DIRECT  IMPORTERS : 


M.HAMBURGER&SONS 

THE  HAWTHORNS 
Boekhwn  274«-274e  LEATHERHEAD  RD. 

GT.  BOOKHAM 

Homaclen,  Bookham 


LYMH  •  PURE  •  SALT 


SNOWDROP  BRAND 


SIGNED  GUARANTEE  OF  PURITY 

“  Wt  Guarantee  out '  LYMM-PU RE-SALT'  to  bt  ah- 
soluUtj)  Pure  Salt,  containing  99.98%  Sodium  Chloride  on 
dry  sample.  It  contains  no  SULPHATE  OF  LIME 
(Pleuter  Paris),  Sulphate  of  .Magnesia,  Chloride  of 
Magnesia,  Chloeide  of  Barium,  SULPHA  TE  OF  SODA 
or  any  adulteration." 

— Charles  Moore  &  Co.  Lid. 


Charles  Moore  &Co.  Ltd.,  Lymm,  Cheshire.  All  enquiries  to  Sales  Managen 
— Honeywill  &  Stein  Ltd.  Wartime  Address  :  Great  Burgh,  Epsom,  Surrey. 


SURREY 


DIACETYL 

(Containing  not  less  than  95%  pure  Diacetyl) 

A  product  of  outstanding  purity  for 
stimulating  odour  and  flavour  in 
various  edible  products,  beverages, 
confectionery,  etc. 

ACETYL  METHYL  CARBINOL 

(Of  standard  purity  80-83%) 

An  '*  aroma  carrier  *'  for  essences 
flavours  and  perfumes 

Both  products  are  now  available, 
in  reasonable  quantities 

Enquiries  to: — TRUFOOD  LIMITED 
BEBINGTON 
WIRRAL,  CHESHIRE 
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New  Year  Resolution 


BLACK-OUT  CHART  FOR  JANUARY 


III 
ill 

III 


DBRR 


PHASES 


■ail 

■ail 

mil 

mil 

Imii 

Imii 


IlSi 


BiiaaHa 
miaaMaai 

mmama^r 

BiiaaaaaaL. 
EaMaaaagai 
mnaaBaiai 
muaBBaBai 
mnaaaaBn 
ImnBBBaawH 

■n.wi:»T:?riVTP.xi?rgigyTff 


nm 
mm 

■■m 
■■■a 
mmtm 

Ham 
nm 
lam 

lam 
mmm 

MBl 

nm 
nm 

WEI 

wm 
wm 
wm 
wm 
WEI 
imni 


■HI 

fi 

EUl 

!■■■! 

■■■■I 

■■■■I 


Reproduced  from  the  Nautical  Almanac  by  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Controller  of  H.Ai.  Stationery  Office. 


You  will  strive  more  than  ever  to 
keep  the  wheels  of  output  running 
smoothly  and  ever  faster. 

You  will  see  that  working  con¬ 
ditions  lack  nothing  that  will 
contribute  to  the  comfort  and 
well-being  of  the  workers. 


FIRST  QTR.  m 
JAN  IS  TH. 


O- 

FULL  MOON 
JAN.  21  $T. 

c 


LAST  QTR. 
JAN.  29TH 


ir  Times  shovm  are  those 
for  the  London  area. 


Special  care  will  you  take  with 
lighting  — that  essential  and 
beneficial  factor  in  every  indus¬ 
trial  plan. 

To  make  sure  of  reliable  lighting 
service,  you  will  resolve  to  make 
1943  another  OSRAM  year. 


PRODUCT 


THE  WONDERFUL  LAMP 

Advt.  of  The  General  Electric  Co.  Ltd.,  Magnet  House,  Kingstvay,  London,  W.C.2 
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ADJOl 

SHELVING 


S^nd  for  Catalogl$t 


TYBURN  ROAD  •  ERDINGTON 

BIRMINGHAM  24 


B.S.S.GLOBEa.oGATE 

VALVES 


SUPPLIED  FOR  PRESSURES  UP  TO  250  LBS.  PER.  SQ.  IN. 
Made  in  Iron  or  Steel,  with  Gunmetal  or  Nickel  Alloy  Working 
Parts.  Small  sizes  made  in  Gunmetal,  Screwed  or  Flanged. 


BRITISH  STEAM 

SPECIALTIES  LTD. 

Fleet  Street,  LEICESTER 


NEW  BRIDGE  ST.  HOUSE.  30-34  NEW  BRIDGE  ST.,  EC 

Telephone :  CENTRAL  5342-5  Telegrams  ;  DRYAD,  LUD,  LONDON 
FACTORIES:  CANNING  TOWN,  E.  16  AND  QUEENBOROUGH.  KEI 


IMPORTANT  NEW  LIST 

OF  BOOKS  ON 

CHEMISTRY 


VEGETABLE  POWDERS 
DRIED  HERBS 

(packets  and  bulk) 

Vermouth  Herbs  (French  &  Italian) 

for  export 

R.  BROOKS  &  CO. 

27  MAIDEN  LANE,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W,C.2 

Telephones:  TEMple  Bar  2891  Si  9464 


Publithad  by  Intarsciance  Publithan,  Inc.,  and  Eltaviar 
PublUhing  Company,  Inc.,  Naw  York. 

Describing  contents  of  the  authoritative  new  Series  of 
Monographs  on  High  Polymers  and.  new  works  on 
Colloids,  Polarography,  Analysis.  Industrial  Poiaons, 
Vitamini,  Enzymes,  etc.,  etc. 

Send  for  Chemistry  List  to  the  Sole  Agents  for  Ct.  Britain  : 
IIVIRERIA  BOOK  COMPANY  UTO 
1  BLOOMSBURY  STRCCT.  LONDON.  W.C.I 
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NATIONAL  CONCENTRATED  FOODS 


A  Concentrated  Extract  with  high  Amino  Acid 
content.  Manufactured  by  Fredk.  Boehm  Ltd. 

As  a  base,  Incorporated  In  foodstuffs,  PROTEX  has 
been  accepted  as  a  standard  Ingredient  by  the 
leading  food  manufacturers  and  is  valued  chiefly 
for  its  power  of  enhancing  the  characteristic 
flavour  of  almost  any  food  preparation. 


A  Yeast  Extract  manufactured  by  the  Trent 
Yeast  Extract  Co.,  Ltd.,  from  Brewers’  Yeast. 
Rich  in  Vitamin  B.  A  most  highly  concentrated 
food,  easily  digested  with  the  highest  nutritional 
and  health  value.  Possessing  a  pleasant  aroma 
and  flavour. 


Soles  Offices : 

FREDX.  BOEHM  LTD. 
ROWANHURST,  GROVE  ROAD,  BEACONSFIELD,  BUCKS 

Telephone :  Beaconsfield  378 
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DRIVES 


if" 

1  ^aJ^ 


^irKiont!  I  . 

V  ^U3U>^ 


Ellison  Insolations  Limited 

PERRY  BARR  *  BIRMINGHAM  22B 


GAS-HEATED  i»  H  Y  ©  IS  T 

&  iB©Dagig 

Experimental  size  for 

COMBINED 

a 

MEAT 

FISH  f 

1 

FRUIT  1 

• —  '■  .  '  ■  • 

VEGETABLES 

! 

NO  STEAM  PIPE 

CONNECTIONS 

PRODUCTION  BY 

JOHN  FRASER  &.  SON,  LTD. 

ENGINEERS  AND  BOILER  MAKERS 

MILLWALL.  LONDON.  E.  14  l‘Un$:  EAST  1186 

(Private  Branch  Exchange) 


•  Standardised  V,S 
Gears  (as  illustrated) 
also  patented  V  /  S 
Pulley  Drives  (to  fit 
on  Motor  or  Driving 
Shaft)  for  all  general 
requirements. 


UNIVERSAL 
APPLICATION 
ABSOLUTE 
RELIABILITY 
THOUSANDS 
IN  USE  ON  ALL 
CLASSES  OP 
MACHINES 


Gives  Dual  Od vantage  of 
Infinite  Speed  Variations 
Speed  Reduction  or  Increase 
Standardised  /brPowERS 
UP  TO  60  H.P.  AND  FOR  AIL 

Speed  Ratios  upto40/oI 
yatRajdicAjJlaM  oaA  fot  CoJnioyuM 


V.G.635&VP.338 


I7P 


BRADFORD • ENGLAND 
a»IABL£  iPCfO  DRIVES  IN  EUROPE 


THORNBURY 

ROEST  MAKERS  OF 
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BTH  LIGHT  -  CONDITIONING 

takes  account  of  every 
lighting  need. 


Specular  Reflection  —  produces 
the  direct  or  diffused  image  of  a 
light  source  on  the  work.  Machined 
surfaces,  such  as  steel,  brass  and 
aluminium  in  the  plant,  may  act  as 
direct  reflectors  contributing  to  this 
problem.  It  can  be  reduced  by 
increasing  the  general  level  of 
illumination  with  low  -  brightness 
light  sources,  or  changing  mounting 
height  and  position  of  offending 
units. 


When  a  BTH  Lighting  Engineer  is  called  In  to  advise  on  the 
lighting  of  a  factory,  he  does  not  merely  consider  the  amount 
of  light  required.  He  studies  the  individual  needs  of  every 
process  and  every  operative.  He  notes  exactly  where  each 
unit  should  be  placed  In  relation  to  the  machine  or  process 
it  Is  intended  to  light  in  order  to  avoid  shadows  and  glitter. 
And,  In  particular,  he  will  try  to  arrange  the  lighting  in  such 
a  way  as  to  simplify  complicated  processes  by  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  non-productive  movements  necessitated  in  the  past 
by  inadequate  illumination. 

A  common  defect  and  its  remedy  are  shown  in  the  Ulus- 
trations.  Let  BTH  Lighting  Engineers  help  you  to 
plan  efficient  lighting  for  production  and  welfare. 


MAZDA  Lamps 

with  MAZDALUX  Equipment 


M3966  B  T  H  for  all  Electrical  Plant  and  Equipment 

BRITISH  THOMSON-HOUSTON  CO..  LTD.,  CROWN  HOUSE,  ALDWYCH.  LONDON.  W.C.2 

SAVE  ELECTRICITY— by  all  means 
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“  Whatever  the  Test  — 

SUNMILL  is  best’ 


“SUNMILL”  PRODUCTS 

are  in  the  forefront  of 

NATIONAL  BRANDS 


SELF  RAISING  FLOUR 
CAKE  FLOUR 
SPONGE  CAKE  MIXTURES 
STEAMED  OR  BOILED 
PUDDING  MIXTURES 


and  a  number  of  other  varieties. 


ManufactureJ  by 

SUNMILL  FOOD  PRODUCTS  LTD. 
Sunmill  W^orks,  4->  Vestry  St.,  City  Road, 
London,  N.  1 

Telephone;  CLErkenwell  1774/5 


GLMMOK 

TIME  RECORDERS 


Enquire  now  for  particulars  of  available 
equipment  and  maintenance  service.  Dept.  20 


GLEDHILL-BROOK.  TIME  RECORDERS  LTD 
Empire  Works  Hudoersfield 


eAl 


Produced  fror#  the  celebrated  D.C.L. 
Pure  Culture  Yeast,  and  obtainable 
in  the  following  grades: 

For  Fermentation  or  Baking 
purposes. 


For  Medicinal  use,  in  ground  or 
powdered  form. 


II 


DOUBLE  SEAMING 

friction  Rings  being  attached  to  I  Quart  Paint  Cans.  y 

Output — ISO  per  minute,  on  our  No.  51  Ten-Spindle  ^ 

,  Automatic  Rotary  Seamer. 


CAMERON 

CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 
240  North  Ashland  Avenue 
Chicago  U.8.A. 


I  I 


9^4 


I 


,  -r-i  .i 

.f4  : 


T  *  • 

r.T| 


ft  I 


L 


4.\t- 

4^ 


— 


7 


•k.' 


s. 

A 
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Ixvii 


/he 


Perfect  closure  always  !  Valve  mechanism  hermetically  sealed  from  fluid  !  Thus  u^ 
equalled  protection  of  valve  parts  from  corrosion  and  of  product  from  contaminatlor 
FREE,  40-page  illustrated  handbook  describes  many  other  technical  advantages.  Writ 
for  ycurs  to-day. 

Saunders  t^'alve  Co,Ltd,,Cwmbranf  Sewport39,  Monmouthshh 


fAUUDBUS  “  "  VJljLiS 


tip  your  ccunlry^U^' 
Mdoiy  by  restricting 
use  of  paper 


esseiitial 

t>uf*pas€ 


central 

b5  u  o 


NEW  BRIDGE  ST..L0ND0N.E.C.4.  TEL 


PACKAGINi 

PROBLEMS 


If  cartons  and  outers— or 
ingenious  adaptations  of 
them— might  solve 
yours,  perhaps  we 
can  help  you 

WILLIAM  W  . 


LIMITED 

Chansitor  House,  Chancery  Lam 
LONDON,  W.C.  2 

AND  CULLINGTREE  FACTORY  BELFAS 


[BUTTERFLY 
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. .  that’s  what  the  black-out  is  intended  to  do,  but 
it  can  beat  you,  too,  by  fouling  atmosphere,  raising 
temperature,  sagging  workers’  energies,  wasting 
effort,  losing  precious  time,  dragging  down  output. 
Do  not  allow  black-out  temperature  to  hinder  pro¬ 
duction.  Consult  the  G.E.C.  whose  ventilation 
engineers  give  expert  advice  on  ventilation  equip¬ 
ment  especially  designed  for  black-out  conditions. 


DON'T  LET  THE  BLACK-OUT 
BEAT  YOU,  TOO . . . 
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CONSULT  THE  ON  VENTILATION 

.<«  GENALEX 

EXHAUST  FANS 

/Idvt.  of  The  General  Electric  Co.  Ltd.,  Magnet  House,  Kingswcry,  London,  W.C.2,  G«n.  1 1. 

Ixix 
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Pattern  of  Industry  :  Documentary  of  work  in  progress  No.  I 


^AOC 

George  Ellison 


LIMITED 

BIRMINGHAM  22 R  ENGLAND 


Like  flood-lit  towers  of  a  future  city :  the  strong 
jaws  of  Ellison  isolator  contacts  make  a  dramatic  picture. 


- OPPOIRTUNIITIES - 

SECOND-HAND  PLANT  •  SITUATIONS  •  AGENCIES  •  WANTS 

Small  advcrtiioncntt  in  FOOD  MANUFACTURE  muit  be  PREPAID.  Advartitammita  cannot  bo  Imortad  unlota  this  condition  fuiflilod. 
9d.  a  %tord  (Situationt  Wanted,  «d.  a  word),  minimuni  4a.  Box  nuinbcn  it.  extra.  THREE  INSERTIONS  FOR  THE  PRICE  OF  TWO. 

DISPLAYED  SINGLE  COLUMN,  151*  PER  INCH. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 

B'  ox  l$soi. — The  Advertiseri  wi<ih  to  thank 
all  those  who  replietl  to  the  iulvertisement 
I  under  this  iiumirer,  and  to  inform  them  that  the 
I  matter  of  the  vacant  posts  has  now  been  dealt 
with. 

CHEMIC!.’\L  Engineer  to  act  in  part-time 
consultant  capacity  on  processiiift  plants  for 
I  Food  and  C.hemical  Industries  for  |x>st-war  pro- 
I  ductioii.  .Miilland  area.  Eventual  full-time 
position. — Write  in  complete  confidence  diving 
details  of  e.v|>erience,  etc..  Box  B543,  Food  Xlanu- 
I  focturt,  t7.  .Stratford  Place,  London,  Wi. 

F'RL'IT-I’LT.P  manufacturers  will  soon  l>e 
requiring  first-class  man  to  take  control  of 
'  bctory  ofrerations  in  Kent;  generous  and  prtv 
iressivc  salary  with  |>ermanency  to  right  indi- 
iridual,  who  must  have  practical  knowledge. — 
Full  details  to  Box  B54t,  Food  Manufactun,  17, 

,  StratfurtI  Place,  London,  W.i. 

I  \  f  AN  or  woman  wanted  with  thorough 
;  iM  knowletlge  of  the  pickle  trade  and  able  to 
take  coin|)lete  control  of  department. — Box  B539, 
food  Maiiuloi'lure,  17,  Stratford  Place,  London, 
W.I. 

Foodstuffs  ChemUt  wanted  for  London. 

Only  man  with  wide  experience^  should 
apply. — Box  Bjap,  Food  Manufaclutt,  1 7,  Stratford 
nate,  London,  W.i. 

F'OOD  Chemist,  experienced  in  Dairy  Food 
Processiof  and  in  Bacteriology.  Fint-claas 
opportunity  for  young  man  with  the  necessary 
qualifications,  and  possessing  initiative  and 
ambition. — Please  reply  fully,  in  confidence,  to 
Bex  B462,  Food  Manufattan,  17,  Stratford  Place, 
L^on.W.i. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

U  XPERT  in  the  manufacture  raw  materials 
C.  for  Bakers  and  Confectioners,  pos.sessing 
cheniistrv  knowledge,  is  open  for  eng.-igement. 
Able  to  introduce  new  lines  for  post-war.  Exempt 
all  calls. — Box  B544,  Food  Monu/aclurt,  17,  Strat- 
lord  Place,  London,  W,i. 

MECfl.\NIC.\L  Engineer  (44),  25  years’ 
wide  experience  and  accustomed  to  re- 

rusihiliiy,  seeks  post,  i>referably  in  country 
rict.— Box  BfiUl,  /•'ood  Manujadurt,  17,  Strat¬ 
ford  Place,  London,  W.i. 

THOROL'CHLY  experienced  practical  man 
requires  |>osition  to  take  charge  of  plant  and 
production  of  small  cannery.  Excellent  refer- 

ICDces. — Box  B542,  hood  .Manujatiurt,  17,  Stratford 
Place,  LoikIoii,  W.i, 

IX^OMAN,  (42)  with  laboratory,  purchasing 
\\  and  secretarial  experience,  desires  inter- 
sMing  position,  preferably  S.W.  London.  Able  to 
I  organise  and  control  staff.  Adaptable.  —  Box 
'  Bjso,  Food  Manufucturi,  17,  Stratford  Place, 
Loadoo,  W.I. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

I  CANNING,  GLASS 
AND  OPEN  WORK 

UICHLY  Expert  Food  Technologist 
*'  offers  Advice  to  Manufacturers 
who  are  in  difficulties  with  their  pro¬ 
ducts,  due  to  the  supply  of  Raw 
Materials,  Labour,  etc.  The  amend¬ 
ment  of  Formulas  to  present  conditions 
or  New  Formulas  devised  complying 
with  the  Food  Regulations  to  suit 
public  requirements.  Specialist  in 
Seasonings  and  the  art  of  Spice  Blend¬ 
ing  to  suit  all  Packs. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE 

Expert  advice  and  information  on  De- 
I  hydration  of  Vegetables,  Fruit,  etc.  If 
I  in  any  trouble  embracing  any  of  the 
above  subjects  please  write  to  the 
Secretary,  Food  Technologist  Bureau, 

1 12,  Stafford  Court,  London,  W.B  . 

SMALL  factory  (about  3,o<io  sq.  ft.)  at 
Shepherds  Bush  is  open  to  undertake 
packing  or  oUicr  work;  filling  machines  and  small 
staff  available. — Horton  Ices  Co.,  Ltd.,  13, 
rennard  Road,  W.i 2.  Phone:  Shepherds  Bush, 

3357. 
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BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

RfXiRESSIVE  Firm  engageil  in  Food 
1  Plant  manufacture  would  like  to  hear  from 
Engineers  and  Worts  Chemist  with  a  view  to 
developing  any  ideas  on  machines  they  might 
have  in  mind.  .All  information  treated  in  strict 
confidence.  Now  is  the  tinte  to  turn  that  idea 
into  money. — Box  B337,  Food  .Maimjoiluro,  17, 
Stratford  Place,  laindon,  W.i. 


THE  PURCHASE  OF  EVERY  TYPE 
OF  PLANT  can  be  spread  over  long  or 
short  term  by  using  our  credit  facilities. 
Details  on  request. 

MERCANTILE  CREDITCo., Ltd. 

208A,  REGENT  ST.,  LONDON,  W.I 


yyELL-ESTABLISHED  Firm 
interested  in  develop¬ 
ment  of  Food  Plant  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  consider  ideas  from 
Works  Engineers  and 
Chemists.  —  All  communica¬ 
tions  in  the  strictest  confi¬ 
dence  to  Box  B540,  Food 
Manufacture,  17,  Stratford  Place, 
London,  W.  I. 


ADVERTISER,  with  manufacturing  ex¬ 
perience,  seeks  active  working  interest 
partnership  in  small  nnuine  manufacturing  or 
packing  business.  Highest  references  furnish^.— 
A.  P.  R..  3,  College  Road,  Epsom. 

C"  RINDLNG,  Screening,  Mixing,  any  quantity 
J  undertaken. — Hommel’s  Hematogeo  and  Drug 
Co.,  121,  Norwood  Road,  Herne  Hill,  London, 

S.E.24. 

SPRAY  Drying,  .Advertisers  are  looking  for 
firm  having  surplus  spray-drying  capacity  and 
willing  to  dry  products  for  them  in  small  or  larger 

auantities  according  to  capacity  available. — Box 
304,  Food  AtamtfoiUiro,  17,  Stratford  Place, 
Lradon,  W.I. 

CONSULTANTS 

Meat  CANNERS  please  note:  Are 

you  short-staffed  on  your  technical  side  t 
Are  you  making  unaccustomed  products?  Are 
you  seeking  alternative  methods  due  to  scarcity 
of  materiau?  By  using  the  ooUaboratioa  of  a 
high-grade  expert  in  an  adviso^  capacity,  you 
can  avoid  tinkering  with  experiment  costly  in 
time  and  money.  The  service  is  strictly  con¬ 
fidential. — Write  to  Canning  Expert,  Box  Biag, 
Food  Mmatfactm,  17,  Stratford  Plact  London, 
W.I. 

SECOND-HAND  PLANT  FOR 
SALE 

TWO  valuable  2}  Sack  Mixers  by  Werner, 
with  rotary  mixing  bowls  56  in.  diameter 
by  30  in.  deep,  worm  and  worm  wheel  driven, 
with  human  arm  pattern  agitators,  discharge 
door,  enclosed  gear  drive,  fast  and  loose  pulleys, 
34  in.  diameter  by  6  in.  face,  baseplate  dimen¬ 
sions  32  in.  long  by  36  in.  wide.  Estimated 
weight  4  tons  each  Machine.  One  Bellbaven 
Duplex  Mixer,  14^  in.  by  14  in.  by  12  in.  deep, 
with  double  Z  arms,  2-speed  gear,  fast  and  loose 
pulleys,  hand  tipping.  Overall  size  31  in.  by 
26  in.  by  43  in.  hi^i.  This  Machine  and  the 
two  larger  ones  are  at  present  near  Glasgow,  and 
a  very  reasonable  price  will  be  taken  to  avoid 
second  carriage  charges. — Write  Richard  Sizer 
Ltd.,  Engineers,  Cuber  Works,  Hull. 


GRINDERS.  CRUSHERS, 
SIFTERS,  MIXERS, 
DRIERS,  ETC. 

WE  HAVE  SPECIALISED  ON 
THIS  CLASS  OF 
MACHINERY  FOR  35  YEARS 

W.  S.  BARRON  ^ON,  LTD 

(DEPT.  A) 

GLOUCESTER 


Telephone: 

2255  Gloucester 


Telegrams: 
Barron,  Gloucester 


UP-TO-DATE 

Food  Producers  Use 


YOSA 


THE  SOYA 
FLOUR 


Safe  Monufocturers;  CALLOW  BROS.,  LTD., 
Bute  Street,  Liverpool  5 


DRIED  VEGETABLES 
DRIED  HERBS 
SEEDS  For  FLAVOURING 
GROUND  PAPRIKA 


AGRICULTURAL  AND 
CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS,  LTD. 

32  BISHOPSGATE.  LONDON.  E  C-  2 
Tefephene :  London  WaU  2934 


DRIED 

VEGETABLES 

VEGETABLE 
EXTRACT 
DRIED  HERBS 


Wm.  BRYAN  Ltd. 

35  BUCKLERSBURY  * 
LONDON.  E.C.4 

T«laphofi«!  CITY  4S0) 


STURGE 


CITRIC  ACID 

A  Biological  Product 

Absolutely  pure.  Guannteed 
uniform  and  up  to  the  hi(hest 
food  and  drink  standards. 


JOHN  A  E.  STURCE  LTD^ 


I  WHUUYS  BOAD,  BUUtUNOMAM  IS 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


of  Food  Processing 


‘‘Food  Industries  Manual’ 


12th  edition,  1942.  16/>  8d.  carriage. 

SECTtONALIIED: 

Cereals  1  Wheat,  Milling,  Flour,  Baking' 
Flour  Confectionery. 

Confectionery  t  Sugar  Confectionery, 
Chocolate,  Jams,  JeUiet. 

Canning:  Fruit,  Fish,  Vegetables,  Pre¬ 
serving,  Bottling. 

Meats  t  By-products,  Curing,  Extracts, 
Sausages,  Storage. 

Dairy:  Formulae  and  Figures, Composition 
and  Milk  Tests. 

Cold  Storage  :  Refrigeration,  Insula¬ 
tion,  Air  Conditioning,  Quick  Freezing. 

Limited  copies  available 

*  JUST  PUBLISHED.  ORDER  YOUR 
COPY  NOW. 


FOOD,  HEALTH  AND 
VITAMINS 


R.  H.  A.  and  V.  G.  PLIMMER 


glA  tditian,  Ocltbtr,  1942  I9S  pp.  It.  td. 


C/umgu  in  Fnod.  Compuitinn  and  parptst  •/ 
Food.  Qnantitp  •/  Food.  Ptoittn.  Miniral 
Salts  and  WaUt.  Discaeorj  of  Vitamins, 
Vitamin  C  (Aseorbie  Acid)  and  Samp. 
Mosd  fm  Fnsh  Fndts  and  VotstabUs.  Vitamin 
B  or  Bi  (Annrin)  and  Bsri-Btri.  Tho  Ptoods 
for  Whols  Cersals.  Ptltagra  and  Vitamins 
Complex.  Vitamin  A  (Axerophthol)  and  its 
Dtfeisnty.  Rickets.  Vitamin  D  (Calciferol) 


Defeiency.  Rickets.  Vitamin  D  (Calciferol) 
and  Ultra-  Violet  Ught.  Vitamin  E  (  TocopheroU). 


Reproductioe  Vitamin  K.  (Jfabhthaqmnone) 
Derivatives  and  Blood-Clotting,  Common  Errors 
in  Diet.  Special  Diet.  Appendices. 


Copies  obtalnMo  from 

FOOD  MANUFACTURE 

17  Stratford  Place,  London,  W.l 
A  complete  Iridustrlal  Book  Servlos  oflerad 


FOR  SALE 


ONE  l.ead-I.ined  Steel  Riveted  Open  Top 
Tank,  10  ft.  by  10  ft.  by  12  ft.  6  ins.  deep 


Tank,  10  ft.  by  10  ft.  by  12  ft.  6  ins.  deep 
at  sides  and  13  ft.  6  ins.  in  centre;  side  plates 
carried  down  to  full  depth;  lined  with  I-in.  lead; 
also  htted  with  approx.  70  feet  of  2-in.  dia.  Lead 
Coil;  capacity  8,000  gallons. 

One  Open  Steel  Circular  Tank,  6  ft.  6  in.  dia. 
by  9  ft.  3  in.  deep  on  straight  with  conical  bottom, 

3  ft.  deep;  I-in.  plate;  3-in.  bottom  draw-off;  with 

4  C.I.  tugs  on  four  5  in.  by  4  in.  R.S.J.  legs 
6  ft.  9  in.  high. 


One  Hemispherical  Copper  Vacuum  Evaporator 
Pan,  enclos^;  7  ft.  6  in.  dia.  by  6  ft.  6  in.  deep, 
3/16  in.  solid  copper;  2  ft.  deep-dished  bottom 
with  3I  in.  copper  coil,  outlets,  inspntion  glasses, 
gauge,  thermometer,  etc.  Illustration  on  appli¬ 
cation. 


GEORGE  COHEN 

SONS  AND  CO.  LTD. 

WOOD  LANE,  LONDON.  W.I2 
and  STANNINGLEY,  Nr.  LEEDS 


SECOND-HAND  PLANT 
FOR  SALE 


DRYING  STOVES,  WRAPPING 
MACHINES.  CONVEYORS,  and  all 
types  of  plant  can  be  purchased  on 
extended  credit  through 

MERCANTILECREDITCo.yLtd. 

2O8A.  REGENT  ST.,  LONDON.  W.l 


SLICING  Machine,  Vegetable,  by  Tomlinson 
Rochdale,  fast  and  loose  pulleys  and  hand 


^  Rochdale,  fast  and  loose  pulleys  and  hand 
brake. — Farrow  and  Sons.  Ltd.,  Spalding. 

BRIERLEY,  Collier  and  Hartley  Steam- 
Jacketed  Copper  Tilting  Mixing  Pan, 
100  lbs.  pressure. — Box  B522,FW  Siantsf actors, 
17,  Stratford  Place,  London,  W.l. 

Phone :  98  Staines 


m  SECTION  Heating  Boiler,  300,000 
B.T.U.’s ;  Electric  Brass-Lined  Mixer 


(too  lbs.),  413  volts,  3-pbase,  30  cycles; 
3-Plunger  Homogeniser ;  30-gallon  Copper 
Jacket^  Mixer;  Steaming  Retort  .7  fl.  long  by 
2  R.  9  ins.  diameter. — Harry  H.  Garaam  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  Staines. 

SEVERAL  brand  new  il  h.p.  and  3  h.p. 

Motors,  400-440  volts,  3-pbase,  30  cydei. — 
Box  B306,  teed  Mcmufacture,  17,  Stratford  Place, 
London,  W.i. 

DISINTEGRATOR  GRINDING  UNIT, 
agitated  hopper  feed,  fan  delivery,  belt 
driven.  Iwel  Turbine  Centrifugal  Fat  Ex- 


3-Plunger 
Jackst^  h 


driven.  Iwel  Turbine  Centrifugal  Fat  Ex¬ 
tractor,  22-in.  basket.  32-in.  dia.  C.I.  Jacketed 
Pan.  Vertical  Steam  Boiler,  6  ft.  by  2  n.  6  ins., 
60  lbs.  w.p.  Hand  Current  Cleaning  Machine, 
la-in.  Porthole  A.C  Electric  Fan,  200/1/30.— 
A.  H.  Kimmins  &  Sons,  Lyndhurst  Road, 
Worthing. 


SECOND-HAND  PLANT 
WANTED 


I^EQUIRED  Immodiatoly,  on*  Bottio 
Washing  Machine,  ona  Crown 
Capping  Machine,  one  Bottle  Filling 
Mach  ine.— State  capacity,  condition  and 
lowest  price  to  Robert  Wilton  A  Sons 
(Barrhead),  Ltd.,  Portadown,  Northern 
Ireland. 


URGENTLY  required,  2,000  yards  24-in. 
gauge  Portable  Track  on  steel  sleepers. 


yj  gauge  Portable  Track  on  steel  sleepers, 
preferably  20  lbs.  per  yard,  together  with  steel 
side-tipping  wagons. — Box  B547,  Food  Manu¬ 
facture,  17,  Stratford  Place,  London,  W.i. 
TlfAh^ED,  Sifter  and  Mixer,  capacity  about 
V  V  300  lbs.  to  300  lbs.  at  a  time. — Price  and 
full  details  to  Box  B332,  Food  Manufacture,  17, 
Stratford  Place,  London,  W.i. 

WANTED  for  own  use.  Advertiser  is  open 
to  purchase  for  cash  all  kinds  of  chemical 
plant,  including  Mixers,  Sifters,  Sifter-Mixers, 
Grinders,  Granulators,  Tablet-Compressing  Ma¬ 
chines,  Filling  Machines  suitable  for  Liquids, 
Powders  and  Creams,  Tube-filling  Machines, 
Homogenisers,  Labelling  Machines,  Wrapping 
Machines,  Emulsifiers,  Laboratory  Equipment, 
etc. — Send  fullest  details  and  prices  to  Box  B33S, 
Food  Manufacture,  17,  Stratford  Place,  London, 
W.l. 


8EOOND.HANO  PLANT 
WANTED 

WANTED  Ijibelling  Machine,  Purdy  or 
similar. — Please  write  L.  Garvin  and  Co.' 
Ltd.,  Totnes,  Devon,  Telephone  2261,  or  Isl^ 


WANTED,  Davey  Paxman  Economic  Multi-  ! 
tubular  Boiler  about  3.500/4.000  1^ 


I 


«  V  tubular  Boiler  about  3,300/4,000  Ibi. 
capacity  per  hour;  not  less  than  too  lbs.  pressure; 
would  consider  any  other  good  make  or  even  two 
boilers  of  other  type  to  give  this  capacity.— 
Box  B346,  Food  Manufacture,  17,  StratfoH  Place. 
London,  W.i. 

WANTED,  33/30  KW.  Steam-driven  Electric 
Generating  Set  of  rood  standard  make, 
220  volts  D.G.,  or  woulcf  consider  any  otha 


voltage  that  could  be  rewound. — Box  8343,  Feel  1 
Manufacture,  17,  Stratford  Place,  London,  W.i, 

\  f  ANTED--large  capacity  gas-heated  Coffee 
V  V  Roaster  with  cooler. — Advise  lowest  price 
and  where  it  may  be  inspected  to  Box  B494,  Peed 
Manufacture,  17.  Stratford  Place,  London,  W.i. 

BRIN&MIXING  and  storage  tanks,  prefer¬ 
ably  with  coils,  approx.  230  gallons,  of  brine- 
resisting  metal,  or  M.S.  suitable  for  lining.— 
A.  W.  Foster  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bardney,  Lincoln. 

M.S.  or  other  Soup-Filling  Machine,  capso 
ity  60  Cans  per  minute;  also  Homiy 
geniser  or  Colloidal  Pump,  capacity  20  gallons 
per  hour;  also  High-Speed  Mixer  (Hobart  type), 
capacity  3-10  gallons. — Send  full  particulars  sm 
price. — Box  B323,  Food  Manufacture,  17,  Stratfotd 
Place,  London,  W.i. 

SMALL  Copper  Still  (laboratory  model), 
complete  with  condenser  and  vacuum  pump, 
for  eaential  oil  distillation.  State  make,  coiw 
dition  and  price. — Crewe  and  Co.,  Avenue  St, 
Stockport. 

WANTED,  several  Power-Driven  Whisla 
or  Mixers,  fitted  with  Vertical  Stirrers  and 
Mixing  Pan. — Write,  giving  details  and  price,  to 
Box  B319,  Food  Manttfactute,  17,  Stratford  PIm, 
London,  W.i.  I 

WANTED,  by  Manufacturer,  Cabbage 
Slicing  and  Shredding  Machines,  Power,  I 
also  Meat  Cuber. — Box  B323,  Food  Manufactm, 
17,  Stratford  Place,  London,  W.i. 

WANTED,  Southall  and  Smith  or  similar 
Automatic  Weighing  Machine  for  packing 
Sl-lh.  bags. — Box  8324,  Food  Manufacture,  17, 
Stratford  Place,  London,  W.l.  ' 

POTATO-SIJCING  Machine  required.  Ad¬ 
justable  to  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch.— Bos 
B313,  Food  Mcmufacture,  17,  Stratford  Place, 
London,  Wi. 

I)  EQUIRED— WaUer-Wallace,  U.D.E.C.,  or 
Iv  similar  Can  Washer,  capacity  3  cans  per 
minute,  or  upwards. — Offers  to  Engineering  Dept, 
Ontral  Buildings.  Guildford. 

SMALL  hand-operated  Grinding  Machine, 
suitable  for  grinding  poultry  food,  required. 
— B0XB318,  Food  Manufacture,  IT,  Stratford  Place. 
London,  W.  1, 


MISCELLANEOUS  SALES 


APPROXI.MATELY  i  Ton  weekly  Yeast  Ex¬ 
tract  from  Brewers’  Yeast.  A  most  highly 


concentrated  food  in  powder  form.  Rich  in 
Vitamin  B. — Write  Box  B331,  Food  Marmjacture, 
IT,  Stratford  Place,  London,  W.i. 

Biscuit  Tins,  second-hand.  About  9  ins. 

square.  Large  quantities  (minimum  300). 
—Box  B336.  Food  Manufacture,  17,  Stratford  Place, 
London.  W.i. 

Bottles.  Approx.  40  gross  2-oz.  Round 

(cork  mouth)  for  sale. — Best  offers  to  Box 
B33R,  Food  Manufacture,  17,  Stratford  Place, 
London,  W.l. 

1_j'OR  Sale,  large  quantity  of  Pure  Dried 
Brewers’  Yeast  (not  debittered)  for  human 
consumption  or  manufacturing  purposes  at  33>' 
per  cwt.  f.o.r.  Burton-on-Trent  or  Trafford  Park, 
Manchester.  Proteins  about  40  full  Bj  and  Bj 
Vitamins. — The  English  Grains  Co.,  Ltd., 
Burton-on-Trent. 

IF  you  are  interested  in  the  purchase  of  Toilet 
Rolls  in  3-grou  lots  and  upwards  and  are 
situated  in  London,  the  Home  Counties  or  the 
Midlands,  we  can  offer  regular  deliveries  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  Toilet  Rolls  at  interesting  prices.— 
Box  B334,  Food  .Manufacture,  17,  Stratford  Place, 
London,  W.i. 

Metal  Caps  of  various  sizes  for  sale  or 
exchange  for  size  suitable  for  our  use.  Our 
surplus  lots  are  from  23  mm.  upwards. — Write 
stating  your  requirements  and  sizes  you  have  for 
exchange  to  Macks  (Walsall)  Ltd.,  Park  Works, 
Walsall. 

OAT  STRAW,  Baled,  10  tons  for  sale,  on  rail, 
control  prices.  What  offers  ? — Box  B4S3, 
Food  Manufacture.  IT.  Stratford  Place.  London, 


Food  .Manufacture,  t7,  Stratford  Place,  London, 
W.t. 

'I 'WIN  Roller  Dryer  for  sale,  20/23  gah*.  p*r 
I  hour.  Good  condition.  Ready  for  un¬ 
mediate  service. — Mr.  Winson,  Mayfair  Buildings. 
Kay  Street,  Preston, 
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MISCELLANEOUS  SALES 


CANVAS  CONVEYOR  BANOS  for 
Enrobar*  or  othor  |obt.  Wo  havo 
Instock  Soil*  approxImataW  80  yards 
Iona,  width  32  Ins..  24  Ins.,  la  ins.,  and. 
15  Ins.  ;  othar  widths  ran  ba  ouotad. 
Also  Amarican  Cloth  in  any  width  or 
lanfth. — Sox  S527,  Food  Manufacture,  17. 
Stratford  Placa.  London.  W.l. 


QELLOPHANE.  Can offar from  stock 
spproximatoly  ISO  rolls  ambar>J 
tinted  Callophana  10  Ins.  wida. 2|  Ins. 
Insida  dismettr  sera.  Gross  walghtj 
ti  lbs.,  natt  81  lbs.— Apply  Ashworth. 
Ellis  Straat,  Birmingham.  I. 


—  17 Sale,  500  Tins  ‘Silver  City  Herring* 
r  in  Brine,  approximately  is  lbs.  net  weight,  at 
k.  per  tin. — L.  H.  Fearis  Ltd.,  Victoria  House, 
w  Foregate  Street,  Worcester. 

Valves,  including  Hopklnson  high-pressure, 
alto  piping,  all  reconditioned,  ready  for 
lid  arv  ice,  most  sizes  in  stock,  low  priie. — Burford, 
ird  I  Tty  lor  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Commercial  Street, 
I  Mid  dlesbrough. 

Paper  bags  for  Essential  Purpot^  Please 
state  requirements.  Also  Small  Specialised 
^  Cootainers. — R.  H.  F.  Ltd.,  g,  Da'Iington  Street, 
London,  E.C.t. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WANTS 

to  n  EGL’LAR  supplies  of  Biscuit  Dust  required. 
**i  ‘l\  Maximum  prices  paid. — Chappie  Ltd., 
Trading  Estate,  Slough.  Tel.  23636. 

U  RANTED  urgently  for  Communal  Feeding 
It  Centres,  too  Dining  Tables;  400  Dining 
tn,  Chairs  (strong);  3  F.lectric  Washing  Machines; 
iBerkel  Slicing  Machines;  4  Cash  Registers  (up 
nil.  1 1  id.).  Also  Glassware,  Plates,  Cutlery  for 
ioo  prople;  300  table-cloths,  approximately  50  by 
I7i  \  Six  dozen  Tea  Towels,  gocxl  condition.  .Also 
Milk  Bar  Fittings  of  all  kinds,  including  Re- 
rigtralor.  Stools,  Dispensers. — Please  write 
ulirst  particulars  with  price  to  Milk  Maid  Milk 
lee,  iWs  ^Vorcester)  Ltd.,  3,  Shaw  Street,  Worcesters. 

Meat  Mincing  Cutting  and  Filling  Machinery 
purchased.  Overhauls  and  exchanges. — 
y.  C.  Wetter  and  Co.,  Middle  Street,  West  Smith¬ 
ed,  London,  E.C.I. 


ANTED,  small  RafrIgeraCor  or  lea 
**  Craam  Makar.  —  Box  BSII,  Food 
Utnufotimi,  17.  Stratford  Placa.  London. 
W.I. 


The  Stronscst  VanilU  Flavour 

VANOLEUM 

I  oz  (2/6)  malcgt  a  pint  of  essence 

For  furOior  dttollt  apply; 

ARTHUR  WHITTAKER 
I  Newton  Heath,  Manchester,  10 


DRYING 

ovRMs 


FACTORY 
HEATING 

Cataloguo 
from 

the  Spiral  Tuba  A  Componants  Co.  Ltd. 
Osmaston  Park  Road.  Dorby 


tNIT  AND  PlINtJM  TVPC 

AIR  HEATERS 


Thf  attention  ot  adrer~ 
llafra  la  onrp  again 
iraurn  to  the  tact  that 
theme  announeementa 
nuat  be  RREPAMD. 
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CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS 
OF  FOODS 

H.  E.  Cox,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc.,  F.I.e.  1938. 
3nd  Edition.  329  pp.  3ts.  pd.  post  free. 

A  factual  Irtaliu  on  tht  txamination  of  Food- 
strufr  and  Ihi  dtIMion  of  AdultnarUs. 

Contents:  (i)  Sugars,  Syrups,  Treacle, 
Honey,  Jun,  Marmalade.  (2)  Starches— 
Cereal,  Flour,  Bread,  Custard  and  Blanc¬ 
mange  Powders.  (3)  Baking  Powder,  Egg 
Substitute,  Eggs  (Liquid  and  Dried).  (4) 
Fruits,  Vegetables,  Dried  Fruits,  Tomato 
Puree,  Lemonade,  Lime  Juice,  Fruit  Syrups, 
etc.  (5)  Tea,  Coffee,  Coffee  Essences, 
Chicory,  Cocoa,  Chocolate  Cocoa  Butter. 
(6)  Mustard,  Pepper,  Caffeine,  Ginger, 
Spices  and  Curry  Powder.  (7)  Wines, 
Brandy.  Whisky,  Rum,  Gin,  B^r,  Cider 
and  Vinegar.  (8)  Flesh  Foo^,  Meat, 
Sausa^,  Potted  Meats.  -Meat  Extracts, 
Gelatine,  Isinglass.  (9)  Milk,  Cream,  Con¬ 
densed  Milk,  Dried  Milk,  Infant  Foods, 
Casein,  (to)  Butter,  Margarine,  CheeM. 

(i  i)  Lard,  Suet,  Oils — Salad, Olive,  Sesame, 
Rape,  Almond;  Peak  and  Apricot  Kernel. 
(12)  Index  and  Appendix. 

FRUIT  &  VEGETABLE  JUICES 

By  Trexsier,  Joslyn  and  Marsh  (U.S.A.). 
Pp.  549  +  xii.  1939.  k3  approx. 
Contents:  (1)  Rise  the  Fruit  and  Vraet- 
able  Juice  Industry.  (2)  Principles  of  Pre¬ 
paration  and  Preservation  of  Fruit  Juices. 
(3)  Equipment  Used  in  Preparing  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Juices.  (4)  Equipment 
Used  in  Packing  and  Preserving  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Juices.  (3)  Plant  Layout. 
(6)  Methods  and  Equipment  Employed  in 
Freezing  Fruit  Juices.  (7)  Apple  Juice  or 
Cider  and  Pineapple  Juice.  (9)  Grape 
Fruit  Juice.  (10)  Orange  Juice.  0*) 
Lemon  and  other  Citrus  Juices.  (13)  The 
Manufacture  and  Preservation  Grape 
Juice.  (13)  Cherry  and  Berry  Juices. 
(14)  Miscellaneous  Fruit  Juices  and  Fruit 
Juice  Beverages.  (15)  Tomato  Juice. 
(16)  Sauerkraut  Juice  and  other  Miscellane¬ 
ous  Vegetable  Juices.  (17)  Nutritive  Juice 
and  other  Concentrates  and  Syrups.  (19) 
Fruit  Juice  Beverages.  (30)  Utilisation 
and  Disposal  of  Fruit  Wastes,  (at)  Blend-  ^ 
ing  Formulc  and  Syrup  Algebra. 

FREEZING  PRESERVATION 
OF  FOODS 

By  D.  Tressler  and  C.  Evers.  800  pp. 
Dec.,  1942  (U.S.A.).  50s. 

Contents:  All  Frozen  Foods.  Fruits,  Vege¬ 
tables,  .Meat,  Fish.  Poultry,  Scafo^, 
Dairy  Products.  Locker  Plants,  Nutritive 
Values.  Cookery.  Storage,  Marketing  and 
Transportation. 

Replacing  “  Freezing  Preservation  of  Fruits 
ami  Vegetables.”  LIMITED  SUPPLIES. 

Obtain  these  titles  and  others  from  the  Industrial 
Book  Section 

FOOD  MANUFACTURE,  17,  Stratford  Place. 
London,  W.i 


Master  of  Your  Trade? 

Completion  of  this  form  will  keep 
you  fully  Informed  in  ell  branches 
of  the  menufacture  of 

Chocolate.  Confectionery,  Biscuits,  Bread, 
Coko;  Jam;  Glace,  Catidled  and  Preserved 
Fruits  ;  Fruit  Juices  and  Cordials:  Jellies, 
Honey  and  Lemon  Curd;  Cheese  and  Milk 
Froducts,  Infant,  Breakfast  and  Invalid  Foods; 
lea  Cream;  Canned  Foods;  Meat,  Fish  and 
Vegetabla  Products;  Soups,  Pickles,  Sauces, 
Pastes  and  extracts,  arid  all  edibit  com¬ 
modities  Involving  a  process  of  rtranufacture. 

I  encloce  herewith  Ids. — 

I2e.  6d.  overteaa,  per  annum. 

Please  sand  ”  FOOD  MANUFACTURE  ” 
regularly. 


Return  to  Food  Manufacture, 
17  Stratford  Place,  London,  W.l. 


POSTLIP  PURE 
FILTER  PAPERS 

FOR  FOOD  MANUFACTURERS 


Crinkled  White  and  Grey  in 
large  sizes  for  Filter  Presses. 
White  and  Grey  in  various 
qualities,  in  circles  and 
squares  for  Laboratory 
Work. 

Trial  Sample  on  application  to 
the  Makers 

EVANS.  ADLARD 

&  CO..  LTD. 

Poftlip  Mills,  Winchcomb* 
CHELTENHAM.  Eng. 


SEALEX 


trade  mark 


Flowed-in 

LINING  &  CAP 
COMPOUNDS 

The  Certificate  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of 
Public  Health  and 
Hygiene  has  been 
awarded  in  respect 
of  our  range  of 
SEALEX  Compounds. 


For  samples  and  quotations  apply  to : 

RUBBER 


LTD. 


ST.  DUNSTAN’S  HOUSE 

IDOL  LANE  •  LONDON  •  E.C3 

Telephone :  MANslon  House  l(X>S 


Rotary  and  Vacuum 


Hot  Air  Drying  Stove 


Pulsometer  "  P 
Type  Pump  fer 
ill  viscoul  liquids, 
oil,  molisses,  chocolate, 
syrups,  (lucose,  mar(arlne,  (lycerine,  etc 


Pulsomeccr  Geryk  Vacuum  Pumps  for 
Factory  and  Laboratory  use.  All  types 
Vacua  up  to  00001  m  m  off  perfect. 


Write  for  List  No.  2682 


4.  S,T.I,  Geryk 
kotary  Vacuum  Pump 


(DulsQmlter  Cn^tnec^g 


Mitchcl 


Drying  Plants 
and  Apparatus 
of  every  kind 

FINE  CHEMICALS 
MAGNESIUM 
CARBONATE 
ZINC  STEARATE 
POTASSIUM  CITRATE 
PRECIPITATED  CHALK 
CHEMICALS 
OXIDES 
CRYSTALS 
DI-CALCIUM 
PHOSPHATE 
STARCH 
FOODSTUFFS 
COLOURS,  etc.,  etc, 

Dryliifi  Plants 
for  moisture 
rsmova  !  from 
Air  ant!  Gases 


L.  A.  MITCHELL  L 


MANCHESTER 


READING,  ENGLAND  I  (g)  c  f  ilm  Drytr 

Kt*frifferutinfg  Plant  Torlaty 


We  can  still  supply  refrigerating  plant  under  licence  which  is  granted  exclusively  where  the  equipment 
required  for  purposes  of  national  importance.  With  the  return  of  peace  we  look  forward  to  the  renev 
of  ordinary  business  and  to  resuming  our  position  as  the  country’s  largest  suppliers  of  the  finest  refrigerat 
plant  obtainable. 

JP  Sk  IE  •  HALIL 

LIMITED 

DARTFORD  -  KENT  •  LONDON  OFFICE  •  10  ST.  SWITHIN’S  LANE,  E.C 
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One  of  the  five  seainers  in  our  canning  line 

OUR  cunning  line  not  only  turns  out  production  on  a  large  scale, 
it  duplicates  to  order  all  the  conditions  met  in  your  production 
line  from  day  to  day.  Where  one  douhle-seamer  ordinarily  would 
he  sufficient  we  need  five,  each  one  different  from  the  others. 

In  some  the  can  revolves.  In  others  the  head  revolves  and  the 
can  is  stationary.  The  size,  speed  and  method  of  exhausting  vary. 
The  mechanism  for  setting  and  activating  the  rolls  differs.  The 
seaming  roll  contours  are  controlled  by  shadowgraphs  to  duplicate 
seams  made  by  slightly  worn  rolls,  as  well  as  seams  by  new  rolls 
perfect  in  contour. 

Thus  in  the  commercial  proving  of  each  new'  sealing  compound 
before  it  reaches  you  we  help  to  protect  you  against  losses  from 
spoilage  and  greater  losses  in  goodwill.  The  use  of  tried  and 
proven  Darex  Sealing  Compounds  and  Gold  Seal  Cap  Compounds 
is  assurance  for  the  quality  and  uniformity  you  put  into  your 
products. 


DKWKY  &  ALMV  LTD.,  ELNKDKN  ROAD,  PARK  ROYAL,  A.W.IO 


Steam  Trap  Jottings 

No.  4 


The  practice  of  bye-passing  probably  arises 
from  the  desire  to  provide  against  partial 
or  complete  failure  of  the  trap  and  is 
therefore  to  be  considered  good  practice. 

Many  Drayton/Armstrong  users  have  dis¬ 
continued  bye-passing  after  experiencing 
the  reliability  of  the  service  obtained. 

Where  a  bye-pass  is  used,  it  must  be  so 
arranged  that  the  trap  forms  one  leg  of 
a  “  U,”  the  bye-pass  valve  proper  being 
above  and  not  below  the  trap.  Alterna¬ 
tive  arrangements  with  the  valve  below 
the  trap  will  result  in  loss  of  prime.  No 
arrangement  of  “  below  the  trap  ”  bye- 
pass  is  satisfactory,  even  those  incorpora¬ 
ting  three-way  valves  of  special  con¬ 
struction. 

Further  information  in  the  Drayton 
Armstrong  trap  book — sent  to  you  on 
receipt  of  a  post  card. 


THE  DRAYTON  REGULATOR  &  INSTR 
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